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Kansas Grows the Best 
“Dheat in the World 
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The price of your competitor's 
















g bread is the same as yours, 
so if you are to increase your 
od —oyeares CO, business, you must bake better 

/ 


bread than he does. 
R. S. HURD, PrEsIDENT 


otal Capacity 
4400 Rome, 
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if a flour makes good bread in a real bakery, it’s a good 
flour. That’s the last test. 


Pillsbury has built a real bakery with a commercial high 
speed mixer, divider, rounder, automatic proofer, moulder, 
steam box and oven. Every day this practical bakery tries 
out Pillsbury’s Flour for you—uses it just as you use it, 
under average bake-shop conditions. 


When you get Pillsbury’s Flour you can know in advance 
that it will behave as it should—in the same way every 


day. This cuts costs—you can produce a better loaf at a 
better profit. 
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LARABEE’S CREAM LOAF 
never differs from shipment 
to shipment. Use the same 
mixing schedule and the 
same perfect loaves will re- 
sult every time. 














A thousand bakers 
well testify to this 


‘OheLARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Out of the golden crucible of Kansas comes the sun-tempered wheat which 
this great mill grinds into as fine flour as ever was milled anywhere. 


THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity, 5,500 BARRELS KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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eAnnouncing 


Central Kansas’ Newest Milling Concern, 


The Mid-Kansas Milling Company 
To Be Operated by One of America’s Oldest Families of Millers 


THE BRANDS 


Chamily Cflour 
Mid-Kansas Best 


Special Short Patent 


Feather Flake 


Short Patent 


Maid of Orleans 


Standard Patent 


Bakery Cflour 


Pan Crust 


Special Short Patent 


W ondersack 


Short Patent 


Dough Buster 


Standard Patent 


FEW WEEKS AGO the flour mill and established 

business of the Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Cen- 

ter, Kansas, were purchased outright by interests iden- 

tical with those of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 


In the interval the mill has been completely remodeled 
and overhauled and additional new machinery has been 
purchased, increasing the flour milling capacity to 1,000 
barrels per day. The mill’s location, at the very center 
of the great Kansas wheat field, is one of the best in the 
entire Southwest. Railroad facilities permit The Mid- 
Kansas Milling Co. to use the high protein, high quality 
wheat of western Kansas, originating on the Union 
Pacific and other lines, without any out of line freight. 


It is the purpose of the new owners to operate the mill 
on very high quality standards, not only on the old- 
established and new brands of “family flour” but on 
strong, well granulated and constantly uniform flours 
for bakery buyers. 


-An aggressive sales policy will be reflected 


in prices based on honest merit of our flour. 


THE MID-KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


Sales and Executive Offices: Salina, Kansas 








Clay Center, Kansas 
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It is difficult to compute the increased 
labor costs of a bakery buying cheap 
“baker’s flour.” Indeed many bakers 
do not realize they have them. But 
they do exist, and are occasioned by the 
irregular action of these cheaper flours. 
For this reason, the always uniform 
SILK FLOSS FLOUR will reduce 
overhead. And needless to say, it will 
also improve the quality of the bread. 


She Kansas Milling Co. 
=~ “Wichita Kans 
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rate uLLY'S FAMOUS” has never sold at the 
K Dy, usa same price as “baker’s flours.” Yet there are 
(© _&y =) many bakers who have bought it regularly 
VOC Yy 

Coe (Grage]| for years and have done a more profitable 
= business with the uniform textured, delicately 
flavored loaf that they make from it than “price buyers” 


in their neighborhood have done over the same period of 


time. That’s why KELLY’S IS FAMOUS. 


/ 


Oe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY, PresipENT CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 
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Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food 





— PROTEIN wheat is much scarcer this season, but we will 

| continue to use it in the milling of ADMIRAL FLOUR as we 

| always have done. As long as Kansas grows the best wheat in 
4 the world, no other mill, any place, can make a better flour 


than ADMIRAL. 


THE DabEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


LINA, KANSAS 


CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS DAILY 
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° PLANT FLOUR 
MILLS COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 




















A UNIFORMLY GOOD FLOUR 


At the opening of a new crop season it is important for 
you to know that you will receive a uniformly high 
quality flour throughout the year. 


The experience of 87 years of successful milling, and 
accessibility to all wheat producing territories, provide 
this company an exceptional combination for producing 
a uniform flour. 


WHITE STAR from the Plant Daylight Mills is 
highly regarded the world over because its unusual 
baking value is always the same. 


FAVORABLY LOCATED TO SERVE 
Att IMPoRTING MARKETS 


MILLERS OF 
GINGHAM GIRL FLOUR 


Ghe Name of Plant has for 
87 years meant Good Flour 
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cA Better Cflour 
milled a different way 
For many months we have 


been quietly introducing this 
“better flour” to find out just 























how much demand there 
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exists for a really superla- 
tive patent. 


Now we know there is such 
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a demand and this flour is 





AR offered to supply it. 
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‘Not like anything 


you ve seen before. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HA Sterling Pr CPresident 
C£Beckenbach, Sales Mgr. 
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Did You Ever Notice 


That flour brands are like human beingsP Some of 
them are strong, some weak, some mediocre, and alto- 
gether too many are temperamental, one kind of flour 
today, and another kind tomorrow. FULLBACK is a 
sturdy, dependable baking friend. 


| “z ]NTERIOR 


FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Will You Meet Me On This 
Proposition? 





WESTERN FLOUR MILLS 


Davenport, Iowa 
Dear Friend: 


How much flour have you on hand out in the store room? 
You have been promising yourself that you would give 
Western Queen a trial. About time to get some on order, 
isn't it? 


One baker who lives east of the Mississippi says, 
"Western Queen flour decreases my shop costs and increases 
my production." 


Another says, "Western Queen flour gives greater 
lee-way in fermentation during warm weather." 


oe ae in A third declares, "Western Queen flour produces loaves 
Our ‘‘Milling in Transit : 
Salesmen ie Your Friend of close grain and smooth texture. My customers say they 
prefer it to other bread." 


You get delivery direct from our mill at Davenport 
without delay. Under milling in transit, the freight cost 
to you is no more than the ordinary through freight rate 
that you would pay from a Southwestern mill. 


My job is to give you the best Kansas hard wheat 
flour you can buy anywhere, bar none. My customers are my 
friends. I want you for a friend but first I WANT TO 
Gy BAIL Oe SATISFY YOU OF THE SUPERIORITY OF WESTERN QUEEN FLOUR--- 
“ SF I want you to test our facilities for delivering flour to 
Nis you east of the Mississippi. 


Once and for all time decide this question of whether 
it is to your advantage to use Western Queen flour. Why 
not place a trial order? Will you meet me on this propo- 
sition? 


Through rates apply 
under ” 
Milling in transit incerely yours, 


WESTERN QUEEN SALESMAN 


cA Kansas Flour Milled in Transit 
WESTERN QUEEN 


SS v1 KE 
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FRANK KELL, President 

















The Kel Group of Flour Mills 


11000 Barrels Daily Capacity 


These six mills, situated as they are, with The 
Great Southwestern Wheat Fields at their back 
and the gulf ports before them, are able to serve, 
quickly and cheaply, the world market. Their 
flours are among the finest milled in the South- 
west, a section world famous for its choice flours. 


Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


T.P. DUNCAN ,Vice-PRES.& GEN. MGR. 
CABLE ADDRESS WICHITA” 
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Great West Mill & Elevator Co, 
| Amarillo, Texas 
— CABLE ADDRESS ; | W.A, BARLOW, Vice-Pres.& GEN. MGR 


*KELLMILL? 
CABLE ADDRESS 
“GREAT WEST” 





Waco Mill & Elevator Co.~laco,Texas  1.P.0uncan,Pres. [ee ont Perry Mill & Elevator Co. 
CABLE ADDRESS’ WACOME” H.L.STOVER,GEN. Mar. od Pre Perry, Oktahoma 
2a ‘ H.C. JACKSON, GEN. MGR. 
CABLE ADDRESS’ PERRYMILL’ 
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Plainsman 


Whole Wheat 
Bread Flour 


(STERILIZED) 


Now you can get a whole wheat flour 
which will keep. 


A special system of sterilization by heat 
renders PLAINSMAN WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOUR immune to dam- 
age and bugs for months. Further- 
more the sterilizing process actually 
improves the bread flavor. Rising 
power is insured by milling from the 
very choicest High Protein Kansas 
Turkey Hard Wheat. 


Every Broker Selling to Bakers 
Should Be Prepared to Supply 
“Plainsman Whole Wheat Flour” 


HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS CO. 


GEORGE W. HOYLAND, Paeswext KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Eastern Representatives 
DECKER-ELLIS CoO., 
Produce Exch., New York 
W. W. SWIFT, 
Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE CoO., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Cc. J. HANEBRINK & CO., 
407 Merchant Exch., St. Louis, Mo. 
BULEY-PATTERSON CO., INC., 
Cumberland, Md. 
DAVIS B. SPIERS & CO., 


287-88 Brokers Exch. Bldg., Norfolk, 


A. M. SEIBERT, 
58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass. 
HARRY D. GARST, 
Huntington, W. Va. 
H. B. SCANLAND, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
H. C. HAGERMAN, 
Mt. Bethel, Pa. 
H. W. DIBBLE, 
Middleport, N. ¥. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
CHAS. M. BRITT CO., Asheville, N. C. 
B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 

FRED BURRALL, 
Field Manager 





Va. 
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Flour which a salesman says is “just as 
good as SUNNY KANSAS,” but which he 
offers you at a cheaper price is either (1) 
made of a poorer grade of wheat, or (2) 
milled in a slipshod fashion. EExperiment- 
ing with it will lose you money. 


A quality loaf can be made 
only from quality flour. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS Co. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY ONE MILLION BUSHELS 
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Use it straight or blended. 


It is better to bake it straight and there- 
by make sure of a perfect loaf. 


But if you have a flour that hasn’t got 
the “power” in it, a generous blend of 
‘“"TopPEerR’ will insure a dough that will 
make everybody in the shop smile— 


And the Bank Account grow. 


Daily Capacity 1500 Barrels 


REG. U.S.PAT.OFF. 


“A Spinning Success” 





© Moore: Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Address Mail ~ ROSEDALE STATION , KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 
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Made in Squirrel Cage and 
Slip Ring Types. 2 H. P. 
to 150 H. P.— 40°C. Ratings 


Internal 
Protection at Low Cost 


Dirt, corrosive gases or other destructive agents 
Inlet and out- ° e 
let manifolds cannot get in to harm these highly protected 
yrs Reeder oer self- ventilated Allis-Chalmers motors. Fire 
hazards also are overcome. 


— 


of each other, 
in any 90° posi- 
tion to suit 
plant layout. 
Free circula- 
tion of clean, 
cool, dry air, 
under precise 
control is as- 
sured. 


DADA NDDADDNODANDNNDADANDNDRONONO|D 


QI 


The bearings themselves are the most highly wear- 
resistant in use today— Timken Bearings, with 
full thrust and shock capacity, as well as greater 
radial capacity — free from all possible friction— 
running months at a time on the same grease 
—and permitting refined, compact construction. 


Allis-Chalmers electric steel frames, indestruct- 
ible rotors, extra-sealed insulation and other 
characteristic superiorities also contribute to 








ein asliitbitad ilisessdad permanent endurance and economy. 

fan is capable of draw- Saree: 

ing ventilating air Never has every possibility of motor wear been so 

through long pipes and e 

discharging at same completely canceled. Plant efficiency goes up ac- 

rer a oe ieee, cordingly wherever these motors are installed. They 

ti t ; ‘en 

ween tedtbetion show again why Allis-Chalmers motors command 

of air. consideration in every motor purchase today. 
PRICES ONLY SLIGHTLY ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., MILWAUKEE 
AED GFEN Torn moto District Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 





IS°CHALMERS MOTOI 
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Engine/ 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


This is the finest engine ever used in % 
~ Graham Brothers Trucks and Com- 670 


mercial Cars... Every advanced en- 


= ‘8 
gineering feature that is proven. 


1-TON 


See this new engine! ... See it ~ 
today! .. . Compare it with any 1245 


%-TON 


engine ever built into any truck! 1% TON 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 1445 
EVANSVILLE — DETROIT — stockton 
ORAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONT. 10 


sry 
Chassis prices, f. o 


MORE POWER<MORE SPEED 
FASTER ACCELERATION 
MORE ECONOMY — MORE VALUE 
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SOFT AND HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


A No.1 Mainspring Memo Doughboy Kanspring 


Soft Winter Patent Spring Wheat Patent Self-Rising Patent Short#Patent HardtWinter Wheat Flour 
We ship in the United States, to Europe, South America and Africa 


The Mennel 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 


EXPORT MILLERS AND GRAIN DEALERS DOMESTIC 
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Wirn the new crop, how 
fortunate to have flour 
available which can be 
used without trouble— 
flour showing the baking 
characteristics of old 
flour and not merely a 
“bleached” green Flour. 


This distinctive badge of honor 


aad BETA-CHLORA: 
UNDER U-S-PATENT 1096480 


identifies the flour of trade preference. 


Our booklet “Flour and Bread Quality” sent you on request. 


The Industrial Appliance Company 


‘*The Perfect Flour Maturing System’”’ 


332 South LaSalle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE WOLF ROTARY CUTTER, 
CLEANER AND GRADER 





The Ideal Machine for Cracked Corn 


The feed manufacturer who wants to supply his customers with the 
highest grade cracked corn at the least cost will find the Wolf Rotary 
Cutter, Cleaner and Grader to be just the machine he needs. 


Owners of this machine claim they have never seen its equal for steady 
continuous service with so little time and expense required for keeping 
the knives in condition. One feed miller reports having cut 350 tons of corn 
without even reversing the double-edged blades. 


A post card will bring you complete information as to the possi- 
bilities of profit for you by the use of this New Wolf Rotary Cutier, 
Cleaner and Grader. Address all inquiries to Department A. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


Flour, Feed Mill and Elevator Equipment 
CHAMBERSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 

























SOME OTHER 
PRODUCTS 
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Stott’s Flours for Bakers 


Our bakery custom- 
ers have a feeling of safety in 
using Stott’s flours. 


These flours devel- 
op richness of flavor in bak- 
ing. They bring out the nutty 
flavor of the wheat. 


This is due not 
merely to the selection of the 
wheat, important as that is, 
but to the milling. 


The secret of our 
success with flour for bakers 
is in the milling. 


The quality of the 
éluten in our bakers’ flour is 
so exceptional that the dough 
can stand longer after proof- 
ing. 


It is a “fool-proof” 
flour. 


We have a most fa- 
vorable location for originat- 


ing wheat and giving excep- 
tional service. 


We buy our wheat 
wherever the crop is the best, 
and mill on better than a par- 
ity with mills located where 
the wheat is grown. 


Our sales methods 
have no extravagances. 


Our bakery trade is 
constantly increasing because 
it is based on _ satisfaction 
rendered. 


It takes only a few 
minutes to wire or’phone us, 
and it will profit you. 


We want more bak- 


ery business because we have 
been so successful in serving 
the bakery trade. 


Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


Bread Flours—Cake and Biscuit Flours—Rye Flours 


David Stott Flour Mills 


DETROIT 
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MICHIGAN 


: 
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Quality Arguments 


fully sustained by actual test. Hundreds 
of Bakers testify to the excellence and uni- 
formity of our flours. Baking results are 
never in doubt when these flours are used. 





























Pomel 
(he) (fe) 
——— 
Rae) Bie oe 
Gold Coin, Standard Patent Daniel Webster, Short Patent 


Wheat Graham—Rye Flour, All Grades 
Whole Wheat Flour Pure Silver, Very Fancy Clear 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Daily C ity, 5,000 bbls Wheat Fl : 
y Capacity see bis + hang hak Elevator Capacity, 2,600,000 bushels 
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| LEADING:MANUFACTURE 














Sor BAKERS: MACHINERY SUPPLIES | 











Manufactured by 
THE AMERICAN 
DIAMALT 
COMPANY 


A NECESSARY INGREDIENT 


Cfor ‘Producing FAigh Quality “Products 


One baker who speaks from his experi- 
ence has this to say: “For a number of 
years we have used Fleischmann’s Dia- 
malt and are thoroughly convinced that 
it is a necessary ingredient for the pro- 
duction of quality bakery products. 


“We use Diamalt in our Basic Sweet 
Dough, following out your formula; 
also used same in our bread and roll 
doughs and in making Diamalt cookies. 


“Diamalt is dependable, of uniform 
quality and rich in food value. We 
highly recommend it to all bakers.”— 
Louis A. Robbilard, Somerville, Mass. 


Another baker says, “Some time ago 


we decided that the use of Diamalt 
would improve our bread, and since 
using it we have had excellent results. 
We find that we secure a better texture, 
a richer bloom and improved flavor and 
keeping qualities. 


“Diamalt has, without a doubt, assisted 
us in improving our goods so that we 
can give our customers high grade 
products. And this, of course, has in- 
creased our sales.” 


You, too, can improve your products 
and thus build a better business by using 
Diamalt. Just order from your Fleisch- 
mann man. 


DIAMALT 


SERVICE - ARKADY 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


* In Canada it’s Panomalt 








Experienced Steam: Users 


Will tell you how 


65, eo 99 


Gem Fis SS BOILER 


Permanently Solved Their Steam Problems ] 
Eliminated Repair Bills and Reduced Fuel Bills 





| Sen 


r—*_} 
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Repeat Orders Like These Prove the 
‘‘Original’’ Gem Flueless Supremacy 


‘Ship at once, one each 15 H. P. ‘Original’ Gem 
Flueless Boiler complete with all fittings, sixty feet of 
stack, injector check damper to each of the six plants as 
instructed in the attached requisitions. 

W.& CO., Purchasing Agent.’’ 


Why continue spending your money for repairs 
and high fuel bills when you can eliminate these 
troubles? 


Prompt Shipment Terms 


Monarch Sales & Engineering Co. 


2010 Locust Bivd. Dept. 363 W. Erie 
St. Louis, Mo. 1233 Chicago, Ill. 





The Progressive Baker Reads 
His Trade Papers 


No baker can succeed unless he keeps in step with the best thought 
of the trade. 


Some papers cover one part of the field, others another,—all are use- 
ful and worth reading. 


The Northwestern Miller specializes in crops and markets and in the 
live up-to-date news of events in the baking industry. 


The baker who reads it will be able to buy his flour to better advantage. 
At the small cost of $2.00 per year no up-to-date baker can afford to 
be without it. 


The once-a-month special Bakery Number 
costs only $1.00 a year 


Address 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











WORCESTER SALT Trademarks btfevStacesana 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years ForeignCountries 


Trademark Experts Established Over Half 


Century lete Files R red 
IVORY SALT mane 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate MASON, FENWICK & LAWEENOS 








600 F St. N. W. WasHineTon, D.C, 








Pau., P & M 
duet pt awn and tell H. T. PHOSPHATE 


Patents Procured and Trade-Mark ei agg 
s -) 
2 Regletered in All Game " PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


4S i i MINN Is 
854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS Established 1876 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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‘To prevent 
emergencies, 
as well as meet them 


is the aim of Fleischmann Service 


HE feature of Fleischmann delivery service which 

means most to the baker is the unfailing delivery 
of quality yeast as it is needed, on time. It is true that 
circumstances arise over which we have no control, 
such as floods, storms, etc., and during these emergencies 
spectacular deliveries are made. 


But the aim of Fleischmann Service is to prevent the 
necessity for unusual shipments. Fleischmann men 
are in constant touch with weather bureaus, river 
experts and traffic conditions and thereby anticipate 
coming conditions. Thus Fleischmann Yeast is already 
in stricken territory before the coming of a storm; 
Fleischmann Agencies in endangered sections are pro- 
tected with extra yeast. Special deliveries are made 
before the catastrophe rather than after. And this is 
the way of wisdom. 


As a Fleischmann customer you may be certain of this 
one thing—come what may, if you are in a position to 
bake your products, there’ll be Fleischmann’s Yeast 
delivered to you. Just another reason why over 
30,000 bakers are Fleischmann Customers, 


FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST 


Diamalt ’ ’ Service ’ ’ Arkady 


Six reasons why Bakers prefer 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
1st You get the most uniform yeast 


with a strength that always gives 
the greatest oven spring. 


2nd Not one, but eleven factories 
which insure a supply of yeast to 
every section of the country. 


3rd An unequaled delivery system 
that gets fresh yeast to you and 
30,000 other bakers on time. 








th Personal contact with you 
through a local organization 
backed by a national concern. 


Sth Laboratories, schools and de- 
monstrating experts to help solve 
your baking problems. 


th Sales Promotion Service to help 
you sell more quality products. 
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f ; OOK to your profits! Break open one of 
your doughnuts! If you find a ring of fat 


—there is the “graveyard” to your profits. 
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profit to your bank account, where it belongs. 


Let us show you how our electric heating coils 
eliminate carbonization and wasting of fat 
How our timed frying process assures you of a 
light doughnut—free from fat absorption. We 
will place before you concrete, indisputable facts 
of the money you can earn from the doughnut 
business—if you will drop us a line requesting 
more information. Do it now! 


DOUGHNUT MACHINE CORP 


1170 BROADWAY — NEW YORK,NY. 


Yet with the extremely large demand that exists 
for good doughnuts they must be a part of every 
baker’s production. 


Our Automatic Doughnut Machine will remedy 
your fat absorption problem and transfer your 











()ven 
(5 onfidence 


(se OVEN is the most important 
piece of equipment in any bakeshop. 
A quality oven is absolutely neces- 
sary in turning out a quality prod- 
uct, the only thing on which a suc- 
cessful business can be established. 


For nearly forty years Middleby- 
Marshall Ovens have been produc- 
ing quality goods for the American 
public. Go into any community in 
the United States. Pick out the bak- 


ery displaying the highest class of 
goods in the neighborhood, and invariably there you will find a Middleby-Marshall Oven in use—and why? Because 


these practical bakers recognize the need of dependable oven equipment and are content only with the best. 


A Middleby-Marshall Oven in your shop will give you that greatest of all advantages called OVEN CONFIDENCE 
—the assurance of uniformly perfect baking every day, the smallest possible fuel consumption, and almost lifelong 
durability. These are the features which have merited for Middleby-Marshall Ovens the slogan—Ovens that Satisfy. 

These are the features which have won for Middleby-Marshall Ovens that great popularity which is the best mark of noah. 


We will gladly quote you prices and give full particulars on any oven requirement. 
ovens to meet every baking need. Write us today. You incur no obligation. 


MIDDLEBY-MARSHALL OVEN CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bake Ovens in the World 


We manufacture a full line of 


July 27, 1927 





765 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address all correspondence to 
main office at Chicago 


Branch Office and Factory 
at St. Louis, Mo. 


E. J. Chubbuck Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Manufacturers 
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SHE SUPPLANTING OF RACKS for the 
cooling of bread is inevitable when quantity 
production is considered. The space they 
take, the additional labor required, also the 
loss of uniform operations and of that greater degree of 
working efficiency which is always equivalent to in- 
creased profits continue to confront every large baker 
and are of proportionate interest to all smaller bakers. 


The profitable merits of automatic equipments are easily 
recognized; it’s a doubt as to the individual application 
of time and labor saving methods that leads many bakers 
to hesitate—therefore, don’t refrain from ascertaining 
just what is better and best for your particular produc- 
tion requirements. A sign from you will bring the 
experience of those who know right to your desk—and 
not the slightest obligation will be involved. 


Baker Perkins’ Bread and Pan Conveying Systems, and 
Tray Type Bread Coolers with automatic loaders and 
air conditioning equipment if desired are instructively 
illustrated and described in our latest Bulletin—your 
copy of this guide awaits only your request. 


BAKER PERKINS COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices and Factory 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


New York City Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco 


Baker Perkins 


The Most Profitable 


Time and Labor 
Saving Method 





B-P EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL BAKERS 


Complete Flour Handling saeigment, 
Improved High-Speed Dou Mixers, 

We ng 
Ovens of all sizes and every type 
—tTraveling, Drawplate and Peel, 
Bread Coolers, and Complete Bread 


Complete Dough Handling 


and Pan Conveying Systems. 


Also, Completely Automatic Plants, 
for every Production Requirement. 
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cA Combination of 
extreme accuracy 
and convenience, with the 
added advantage of econ- 


omy, makes an “AMERICAN” 
the standard of comparison. 


AMERICAN BAKERS MACHINERY COMPANY 


We have a representative near you. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOUL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











i 


A NEW DAY IN BREAD WRAPS 


‘Tue wrap you have been waiting for is here. 


Countless experiments have preceded it. Entirely 
new methods have contributed to make it what 
it is. 

Here is a wrap that’s 100 per cent workable. That 
never sticks or clogs in the machines. That’s alive 


OTSEGO WAXED PAPER COMPANY 


with sparkle and snap. That makes any bread 
look better. That keeps its freshness until the 
bread is used. 


Otsego created this super wrap. Several hun- 
dred skeptical bakers investigated it and now will 
use nothing else. The cost is no more. Why not 
let us send samples? 


OTSEGO 


Division of Mac Sim Bar Paper Co. 
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CA Read Flour,Job 


in the new plant of 
PAUL'S BAKE SHOP 
Chicago. Til. 
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LIKE A ALL FI FINE SHOPS 








Sales and Service Offices 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 

SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOUIS 


y 
H 
R 
: 





Read Flour Handling Equipments 


NS predominate in the leading bakeries 
; 


throughout this country 





re 





Sales and Service Offices 


PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
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Uncle Jake says— 


Better a napkin under the chin 
than egg on the  shirt-front. 


Better to use 


K. V. P. “STAY-PUT” BREAD WRAPPERS 


which protect, preserve and cause your customers to speak well of you, than to 
slipshod it and allow your competitors to run away with your trade. 


Please ask us for samples and prices 


Vado oe 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT ©0. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN | 


TT 














CERELOSE | 


In Bread, Rolls and Sweet Yeast Doughs 





AKERS, following the same method and formula, 

using Cerelose pound for pound instead of other 

sugar, report frequently a definite improvement in 
texture and other internal characteristics. 


And they are using Cerelose in sweet yeast doughs of 
all types and with the same satisfying results. 


Cerelose not only cuts twenty per cent off sugar costs; 
it is a true sugar, made from corn, of high nutritional 
value, and promoting effective fermentation of the 


Acme Type Ovens dough. The test is easily made. Try Cerelose in a bread or coffee 








cake dough. Forget the lower cost for a moment—and com- 


° ° pare the result with your regular product. Take advantage of 
In sizes 48 to 224 loaves for use in the Special Offer today. é 


Hotels, Cafeterias, Institutions, Etc. ST Se 
a arte sce Here’s a Fair Offer: SPECIAL OFFER! 


] 
HUBBARD OVEN CO., Chicago. ORDER one hundred pounds 
| 





The building I was in was wrecked by a tor- of Cerelose, the pure white sug- 
nado but my oven was not damaged when the | ar from corn. (The coupon at Cc Products Refining C 
building was wrecked. This is the best small oven the right is for your conven- orn Products Refining Company 
1 have ever had. ience. ) 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
ai J. BELL, City Bakery. With no change in formula, use Please ship 100-pound trial order of 
it in place of other sugar Cerelose. If not satisfactory for any 
(pound for pound) in Bread and reason you will refund my money 
Sweet Yeast Doughs. promptly. 


—If the results (exclusive of 
frosting) are not equal to or 
better than the results usually 


obtained with cane sugar, we 


OVEN COMPANY a fy 


money. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK sole judge of the results. 


1149 Belden Ave. 266 W. Broadway 
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W.& T. AVERY, LTp. 


SoHo FOUNDRY 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


MAKERS OF 


Weighing, Counting and Testing Machinery 
The “Avery” A771 Protector Scale 


Designed primarily for getting exact weight with high speed and 
least effort in flour mills, this scale is finding world-wide favor in 
many industries. 


10 have existed nearly 
€ 200 years is much, to 
enh have grown nearly 200 
==] years is more, but the 
real test of a business is more than 
age, it is, “How much has it done 
towards the progress of the world.” 
Averys started in 1730 and today 
the works occupy twenty-five 
acres, including the historic Soho 
Foundry, known throughout the 
world as the Cradle of Modern 
Engineering, made famous by 
James Watt. As his name stands 
for glorious epoch-making achieve- 
ments in steam power, so is the 
name Avery synonymous with the 
highest achievements in the weigh- 
ing, counting and testing machine 
industry of the world. 

















Get on our mailing list to insure acquisition of latest information on all 
weighing equipment. These include electrical automatics giving 12 drafts 
per minute to a guaranteed accuracy of 5 grains up to 28 lbs. Also 
larger capacity Avery flour, grain and millfeed automatics. 


Office, Warehouse and Service Station at 


98 Queen Street East, ‘Toronto, Canada 


Phone Elgin 7076. 
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The Right Milk For 
Cake Baking Is 
DRY SKIM MILK 


S 


HE right milk for cake bak- 

ing is dry skim milk. It is 
convenient to handle. It needs 
no refrigeration. It keeps fresh. 
There is no waste because you 
use what you need when you 
need it and no more. 


Cakes with dry skim milk 
keep fresh longer. 


When your formula calls for 
liquid skim milk, simply dis- 
solve dry skim milk in water 
and add the mixture to your 
batch just as you would add 
liquid skim milk. 


Or, many bakers think it bet- 
ter to cream the dry skim milk 
with the sugar and shortening, 
then use water for liquid. This 
gives a richer milk flavor and 
increases the lightness. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
160 North La Salle St., Room 716-F 
Chicago, Illinois 


Write today for Bulletin 102, just off 

the press. It gives tested cake recipes 

and explains in full the uses and ad- 

vantages of dry skim milk. Free to 
bakers. 


Photo by Edith Watson 





Union Bread Rack No. 30 


Would You Deliver 


Bread in a Cart 
Like This? 


Of course not! 


And yet many a baker who in- 
sists upon the most modern de- 
livery equipment is getting 
along with inefficient racks and 
other equipment for the shop— 
obsolete equipment that slows 
down operations in the bakery. 


Stand one of the new Union 
Steel racks along side of an 
old-fashioned steel rack! No- 
tice the eight one-piece plate 
steel corners that assure abso- 
lute rigidity for a longer period 
of time. The efficiency of a rack 
depends upon its rigidity! 


Notice how easily those Dean 
Sanitary Shelves glide out and 
in. Notice how the racks roll 
across the floor—responding to 
a touch of the finger. Modern 
Union Steel racks are stronger, 
more rigid, more convenient— 
they save time and money in 
the bakery. Any jobber’s sales- 
man will help you to select the 
right new Union Steel equip- 
ment for your conditions ! 


Union Steel Products 
Company 

516 

N. Berrien St. 


ALBION, 
MICH. 

















Made in 
several 
sizes 


ALLISON=CENTURY 


High Speed Dough Mixers 


Write for 
detailed 
information 


Read What Other Bakers Say! 


‘**MIXER WILL PAY FOR ITSELF” 


“I figure the mixer will pay for itself by 
the increased volume and yield I am now 


getting. My Allison-Century is giving en- 


tire satisfaction and has improved my 
bread fully 100 per cent.” 
an Rousseve, New Orleans, La. 


‘BETTER GRAIN—WHITER LOAF” 


“Our bread shows a better grain, whiter 
loaf, greater volume, and the increase in 
production is from 10 per cent to 12 per 
cent from the same materials used before. 
Our bread business is increasing every~ 
day, owing to the fact that we are getting 
a much better loaf than with the slow 
speed mixer.” 

Jones @& Son Bakery, Ft. Scott, Kansas 


“DOUGHS HEAT UP LESS THAN %°” 


“We are averaging over 330 1%4-pound 
loaves per dough consisting of 1% barrels 
of flour each, and during the mixing our 
doughs heat up less than % of a degree 
per minute. The machine has given us 
no trouble whatever, and requires no 
service.” 

Miller's Home Bakery, Marion, Ohio 


“INCREASED OUR SALES” 


“We have increased our sales material- 
ly, and this is not done unless you have 
quality. I am well pleased with the re- 
sults I am getting with the two Allison- 
Century High Speed Mixers in our shop.” 

Consumers Coffee @ Butter Stores, 
Chicago 
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ICINGS 


that help step up 


Cake Sales 


F you want to sell more cakes, remember 
that the icing often makes the cake. 


An inferior icing will spoil a good cake. A 
good, rich icing can make a good cake taste 
even better. 


Many bakers have been asking us to help 
them with their icing problems. They have 
wanted to know how to make a good icing at 
a cost within reason. They have had icings 
crack—dry out—fade—stick to wrappings. 


The Crisco. Research Bakery has put in 
months of work studying this question. At 
last, we have gathered into a little book a num- 
ber of excellent icing formulas. 


All these icings are practical. All are easy 
to make. All are perfectly delicious—though 
well within the cost requirements of the av- 
erage bakery. 


Weare sure that you will find this new book 
on icings of real value to you. We will gladly 
send you a copy free. 


What fat for Icings? 


Choose a fat that has good body. Choose a 
fat that is sweet and neutral in flavor—a fat 
that stays sweet—so that it will not in any 
way taint the delicate flavor of the icing itself. 


Crisco meets squarely the requirements of 
an ideal fat for icings. You can, with full 
confidence, use Crisco in place of butter—it 
makes icings that are fully as good as butter 
icings; often better. And, of course, it is far 
more economical. 


{RISCO 


for fF) -for Shortenin 
e THEY b Cake Makin 4 


PROCTER & GAMBLE (Bulk Crisco Dept.) 
1113 Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 




































Peak Development of Dough 


with Least Heat Generation 


of Any High Speed Mixer Built 


Although agitation or actual mixing 
speed of the Peerless “40-80” is from 
50 to 90 per cent faster than the ordi- 
nary high speed mixer, the dough 
temperature rise is less than one de- 
gree a minute. 


This means that from start of mix to 
peak development of dough, a consid- 
erable shorter time than usual, there 
is less dough heat generated than by 
any other high speed mixer built. 


It is logical that it should be so. For 
the kneading-retarding roller and ad- 
justable breaker bar of the “40-80” 
that make positive agitation possible 
also hold dough free from the bowl 
sheet. In this way heat generating 
friction is done away with and cool- 
ness is maintained. 


You'll profit by getting well ac- 


i quainted with the Peerless “40-80.” 
he 
PEERLESS BREAD MACHINE CO. 


Sidney, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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RED STAR YEAST—GROWN FROM GRAIN 





‘Ballantine's | 
AN You Hit 


the Bullseye 9 
Every Time. 


NIFORM BREAD—the same high quality in the loaf 
U day after day—is most desirable because it is a business 
builder. Read the July Red Star Yeast Educational Bakery 
Bulletin on the subject of maintaining uniformity in the bak- 
er’s chief product. Valuable hints are given in the pages of 
these Bulletins which are proving of great help to thousands 
of bakers, many of whom are filing their copies in binders to 
turn them into permanent books of reference. 


RED STAR YEAST 
: Educational 
: HE three entwining rings B AKERY SERVICE 


symbolical of purity, 
t th fl th t RED STAR YEAST EDUCATIONAL BAKERY BULLE- 
. reng 4 avor—tne grea TINS are sent free to bakers. If you are not receiving them 


essentials in the perfect as issued every month, send us your name and address. 


product, a good loaf of RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


4 STRICTLY INDEPENDENT~—Not affiliated with any other yeast companies 
bread, the staff of life. ekarkemam wee 
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Ballantine’s Malt Syrup 
invigorates the yeast; it 
sweetens the dough and 
imparts a desirable flavor 
to the bread that can be se- 
cured in no other way. 


RED STAR YEAST—EXCEPTIONALLY UNIFORM 




















Sate 
\ Wiki 


\ \ Wii | 
Ad besspnprn a ui ddd Whibh dda ASLLSssssaAbbbELLGsoal 


‘Bakers throughout this ANIM TTT 
country and Canada get | 
satisfactory results from 
the use of Ballantine’s 
Malt Syrup, producing a 
better loaf and increasing 
business with greater 
profits. 





Peerless Lift Shelf Rack No. 8. Standard size 28x66 in., 9 shelves. 


European bakers are 


gradually comingtoanap- | Jt Is Service You Buy 
preciation of its intrinsic The bakery that is equipped with modern, time-saving, 


sanitary appliances is an encouragement for the workmen 
VilaXin Vin ke Via Wins nib Vim SRN worth. to do their best to produce bread of quality and turn out 
the maximum quantity. Handy appliances are a big asset. 
The Peerless Lift Shelf Rack No. 8 permits the handling 
of bread to advantage—the workmen can fill and unload 
the rack without crushing the loaves and do it quicker. 
Prompt shipment from nearest depot The shelves are hinged on the uprights and are held out 


° ° of the way by a special device. It is a time saver and 
in United States, Canada or Europe. a space saver and is permanently constructed. 


Baking samples sent—no obligation. 
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We manufacture in full lines these appliances 
Rome fete or anything of this nature that you may require. 


Cookie Racks Pan Racks Trucks Proof Cabinets 


P. B ALL ANTINE &3 SON S Manel Pose hahahah er esi ian aiid: iain cinta on, 


a AR SS PEE 28 + Neweck. 7.1 Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co. "ste 


59, Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 
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People Want Bread 
That Stays Fresh 


[ \ T YOUR own table, you have listened to the arguments 
when the bread was coarse and dry. Chances are it remained 
on the plate, untouched. 





It’s the same in every home—people want, and buy, bread 
that stays fresh. 


Bakers who have built up a steady, growing call for their 
product impart a delightful, lasting freshness to their loaf by 
using Diamond Crystal Salt. Furthermore, it has been con- 
clusively shown that Diamond Crystal makes bread better in 
these ways, too: 


Gives a whiter crumb and a deep rich color to the crust. 
Brings out the natural wheat flavor. 

Develops the pleasant bread odor and flavor. 

Makes loaf of finer, more even texture, 


Let our Baking Expert prove these points to you by tests. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 


For 40 years makers of 


“The Salt thats all Salt” 





























Speed 
Mixer 


for Every 
Baker 


DAY 
Atlas 
Junior 


Meet Competition With a DAY 
High Speed Mixer at Moderate Price 


ITH the famous Corby Agitator and Stretcher Roll, the 

DAY Atlas Junior Dough Mixer brings to the medium sized 

bakery all the fine qualities of a high speed mixer at a price 
within its reach. Built with the same care, of the same fine materials 
and as durable as the larger DAY High Speed Mixers. Investigate 
its merits before ordering any other. 


Write for Circular and Prices Today. 


THE J. H. DAY COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York Boston Minneapolis Rochester Philadelphia Kansas City Chicago 
Columbus Milwaukee Pittsburgh SanFrancisco St.Louis Dallas Los Angeles Atlanta 
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A SUPERIOR BREAD WRAPPER 


Quality p lus Service SPELLS SATISFACTION. 


It is on this solid founda- 
tion that we are building a satisfied clientele among bakers. 





A well printed wrapper is a good advertisement for any baker. 


RAPINWAX PAPER CO. 


298-295 Como Avenue ST. PAUL. MINN. 


























Where Pie Means Profits 


ERE are some of the bakers who today are tapping the rich, 
new market for a wanted bakery product—pie. They are 
proving that pie can be made as good in a bakery as in the home. 
They are the bakers who have adopted the Colborne way of pie baking. 





“Duhrkop Loaves encircle the Earth’’ 


BuILtT oF Brick 


IDulhrkop 


OVENS 


insure results for the Baker— 
not usually—but all the time. 


They work right from thestart 
and last—really no wear out. 


Every Baker knows about Duhrkop Ovens, 

but if you would like detailed information 

write and we will answer promptly. Why 
not write today? 


DUHRKOP OVEN COMPANY 


15 Park Row 716 Ashland Block Building 
NEW YORK,-N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 








American Bakeries Corp 


Gordon Smith .........eeeeees 


Malbis Bakery 


Davis Standard Bakeries...... 
Holmes & Son, Inc. .......... 


American Bakeries Corp 
Seybold Baking Co 


Omar Baking Co. ..cccccscece 


Geo. Rushton Baking Co 
Rice Bros. Bakery 
General Baking Co 

Hall Baking Co 
National Biscuit Co 
Cushman’s Sons, 

Wehle Baking Co 


Hankey Baking Co............ 


Braun Bros 

Liberty Baking Co 
National Biscuit Co 
Seven Baker Bros 
Ward Baking Co 


Geilfuss Bakery ..........+.+. 
GOMATER, TRB. cc ccscccceccconcs 


Brown Bros., 


Pie can be made as big a factor in 
your market as these bakers are mak- 
ing it in theirs. If you don’t develop 
it somebody else will. 


The Colborne way is the scientific 
way, the profitable way, of pie bak- 
ing. Investigate the Colborne way 
now. Write for full information to- 
day. 


The Colborne 
Manufacturing Company 


155-159 West Division Street 
CHICAGO 


Birmingham, Ala, 


..+»Mobile, Ala. 


Mobile, Ala. 


...Los Angeles, Calif. 
./. Washington, D. C. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 


...Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
es 
New York, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


...McKees Rocks, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


...Spartanburg, S. C. 
.+-Montreal, Que. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Here is the Colborne Rotary P 
"Machine which is producing 
quality product at low cost ! 
bakers from coast to coast. Wril 
today for information about t)! 
profit-making machine. 


EEL EN EC. CAE AREY INE Ee, INE UN RIPE. ETE PENCE ETE 
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America’s 
Two Oldest 


-yitting 
ournals 


The American Miller and The 
Northwestern Miller, both es- 
tablished in 1873, are the two 
oldest flour milling periodicals 
in America which have enjoyed 
a continuous existence to the 


present time. 


The American Miller, monthly, 
is the nation’s recognized au- 
thority on the science, art and 


practice of grain grinding. 


The Northwestern Miller, week- 
ly, gives all the market and 
trade news, from the wheatfield 
to the flour and bread consumer. 


Together these two publications 
cover the entire field of flour 
milling, both as a practical sci- 
ence and as a great industry. 


The regular subscription rate 
for each is $2 a year, but be- 
cause they so admirably sup- 
plement one another, their pub- 
lishers have agreed to offer them 
jointly at the special price of 


$3.00 a Year 


Send your combined subscrip- 
tion order for 12 issues of The 
American Miller and 52 issues 
of The Northwestern Miller to 


The American Miller, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


oR TO 


The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


ADVERTISING 





What’s Around the Corner 
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for the Wholesale Baker? 


” HAT’S around the corner for the 
wholesale baker?” 


Ask yourself this question, and a host 
of others, just as puzzling, will present 
themselves. 


“Must the wholesale baker turn to the 
manufacture of a miscellaneous line in 
order to retain his volume?” 


“Will he be forced to meet chain store 
prices?” 

“Will he develop an extensive shipping 
trade to pick up lost profits?” 


“Is it wise to put on country routes, 
running long distances, to get business?” 
§ tong 


Probably never before in normal times 
has the wholesale baker been confronted 
with such a variety of problems as those 
facing him today. 

Organizations which used to go along 
securely from year to year, earning satis- 
factory profits, have had their smooth 
progress jolted by new factors and condi- 
tions. Veteran bakers shake their heads 
and declare, “Baking isn’t what it used 
to be.” 
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No single answer to these questions will 
apply to all markets. Yet, this does not 
mean that these problems are unsolvable. 
On the contrary, bakers all over the coun- 
try have solved and are successfully solv- 


ing them with satisfaction and profit to 
themselves. 

These bakers, despite the most aggres- 
sive competition in years, are showing, 
almost without exception, greater earn- 
ings this year than in 1926. They are cli- 
ents of the W. E. Long Company. They 
are in the baking business to stay. 

They know their markets, not as they 
were yesterday but as they actually are 
today. They are baking the kind of prod- 
ucts their markets demand. They have 
their costs under control. Their organiza- 
tions are functioning properly and effi- 
ciently. They have the confidence of their 
customers and their dealers. 

+ A 7 7 
Baking isn’t what it used to be, nor is any 
other business which has come through 
these years of change. Your own business 
has had a past, and it will have a future. 
What that future will be rests in your 
own hands. 

Decide today to shape this future the 
way you want it. Confer with a seasoned 
organization which is in constant touch 
with conditions and trends in hundreds 
of markets in all parts of America. This 
conference, either in your office or in ours, 
will not obligate you in any way. 

Write a letter to the W. E. Long Company 
today. We'll answer it promptly. 


The W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 





ACCOUNTING 


ENGINEERING 


LABORATORY PRODUCTION 


_ 








CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 
have made a good buy 


IN PHOSPHATE THE MAJORITY U 






MICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS :CHICAGO 


ST-LoWe 








Many Bakers Prefer 


RICE FLOUR for 


PEEL DUSTING 


Write for Samples 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


38th and Wall Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 


If your over-weight 
in scl could talk, 
we wouldn’t have to 
tell you about it. 

Stop guessing at your weights, 
and standardize your bake 


products with “EXAC 
WEIGHT” SCALES. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Structural , _ ig | 7 am UNION Bread ROUNDER 











water 
does not 
bake out 





Paniplus gives |_\ -4 = eee 
b ; 
you better tasting loaves and more of them New Model “D” 


BREAD that has a moist texture will be eagerly eaten while 


that of a dryer nature is unpalatable. Paniplus gives bread a 
moist texture. It has no equal— 


Paniplus makes a quality loaf by better developing the gluten quality or price 
and permitting the addition of more water. The added water < 
is structural water and does not bake out. Improved spiral 


This greater absorption means not only a moist texture, a ball and roller 
softer dough, and better developed gluten, but from seven to ‘ 
eleven more loaves from each barrel of flour. bearing 


Paniplus will bring in two dividends—a loaf more favorably 
received and more largely eaten—and an added return from the Guaranteed not 

extra poundage created. Write today for our interesting book- to pill ZS Shipping 
let telling you more about the improvements Paniplus will bw 
bring to your bread. 


Paniplus UNION MACHINERY CO. 


103 Van Buren St. JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
CAMPBELL BAKING COMPANY Manufacturers of Dough Handling Outfits, Dividers, Pie Dough 


Scaler, Combination Rounders, Bun Rounders, All Steel ti 
Research Products Department 8 el Sectional 


" Type Automatic Overhead Proofers, Moulders, Wrapping and Seal- 
31st Street and Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. ing Machines, Dough Chutes and Hoppers. 


PANIPLUS PRICES Mail This Coupon! 
in 100-lb bags, f.0.b., Kansas City and Philadelphia 
100 Ibs @ 16c a Ib; 500 Ibs @ 15c a Ib; Union Machinery Company, 
carload lots @ 14c a Ib. 103 Van Buren St., Joliet, Ill. 
As an added service, Paniplus is now carried in stock in on ae aa ee oes to ca 
Los Angeles for immediate shipment to Western points. us about the Union Model “D” 
| Rounder. 





























Products 


| All Steel 
A thousand things Display 


to watch Rack 


The baker’s mind is eternally on the 
alert. Temperature and absorption, flour 


and yeast, mixers and ovens, buying and Height 49 in., Depth 12 in., 

selling —a thousand things continually Width 36 in. 

clamor for attention. 
Malt Extract is only one of many in- All Steel Display Rack 

gredients. And bakers who rely on OP 

Malt Extract find that they have one $8.00 Each 

problem less to worry about. For it 

has always the same quality, doing well “ 

the work required of it. Shipped knocked down, Lettered With 

f.o.b. Chicago Your Name 


In lots of six or more Top Panel 





A standard for comparison 
Guarantees an Eaclusive Space 


Malt-Diastase Company in the Grocery Store for Your 


Products and Increases Sales 








NEW YORK OFFICE: 79. WALL STREET 
Chicago Office: 382 So. La Salle St. : a i 
Warehouses: Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, 
ws; Chicago, Philadeiphie, Ades Schulze Advertising Service 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y., Evergreen, L. I. 344 West 63rd Street CHICAGO 
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MILLS AT 
Monrtreat, Fort Wi111aM, 
Wiynirec, Epmonton anp 

Mepiciwe Hat 


Darry Mitt Capacrry 
22,750 BarRELS 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 








Evevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHets 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 


Coprs Usrp—PRIVATE, 
AB O 4TH & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 
BENTLEY'S 


ee ETE 
- } ‘exe 


W arenouseE Capacity 
377,000 Barrets 


Vie nee ects 











WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANOH OFFICES art St. Jon, QuEBEc, Orrawa, ToroNTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 

















W. B. BROWNE & CO. Y Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 


Established 1877 Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
EXPORT FLOUR Grain, Flour and Feed 
Merchants 


Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
Our Specialty— 
‘=> Pees SS ‘ Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 
Fea 





53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA JUTE .BU RL AP COTTON, 
PAPER BAGS, TWINE 


















Ww iali Manitob e e 
Spring Patent under brand 2XCello 1 aon Canadian Hard Spring 
And a fifty-fifty blended a Ae Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 


high patent for general 3 eh d Alberta. 
household use under brand Sunbeam Saskatchewan an erta. 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 


— ; B ae : Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 
BEMIS BRO cme OS ay 














B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
LIMITED 
Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 


Flour and Oatmeal and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
Cable Address: - Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
“Heapmuir” ‘Toronto, Canapa fA MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
































WESTERN CANADA FLouR Mitts Co. Limirep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 








MILLS Manufacturers 
















WINNIPEG CALGARY of 

GODERICH EDMONTON H 

BRANDON VICTORIA Manitoba Hard Wheat 
Flours 







Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 


100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 





















New York Orrice: 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt. Sr. 





Cable Address: “Laxuron” 





Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


- THREE STARS - BATTLE 
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COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. James Richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 





Cable Address: 


“MIpcop” 


Codes— 
Riverside 
Bentley 


FIVE CROWNS GILT EDGE CANADIAN MAID 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 


Established 1857 


& Sons, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
to hear from you. We make 
a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 


Ideally situated. 
The facilities at our 
disposal enable us to 
guarantee uniform Head Office: 


CR ae ae. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 

Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


Export Offices: 
GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 














=| RUSSO 


EATER 


ONO) ONO 


~ 


WW) NKOANG 


Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


SG) G ANS). NON 


Dairy Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Frour 
1,200 Barrets Roniiep Oats anp OaTmMEaL 


Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or Trape Buripine 


MONTREAL 


Cable Address: ‘‘RoBINHOOD” Montreal 


ll | Il 
LTTE = 
S| 


Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


MNVANUA Wd WU 








Highest Quality 
ROLLED OATs AND OATMEAL 


Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 


Brands—“Regal”—“National”—“Daily Bread’”—“Citadel” 





Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ““LABwIL,"’ Montreal 











BR eee wewwewwmee ee meee meeeeees ee ee SSeS See BeBe eRe S SESS SESS SSSERSSS SESS SESSEEeeeeeeeEsnaeeaunannanaaaun eff 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


MonTrREAL AGENCY Toronto OFFIce WesTERN OFFICE 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 


AAXRASVseSVPsVVeBVB eB BseBeBVeBe Bes BeBe ess 


, eee BWARARAABARARARSBRRRBRRRRRRRRRRREEREREEREER EE BE 


Ba wwwwwweemmmmmmemewemmememeeemme meee eee eee ee SEE EEEEEEEEE SESE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE SEES EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEeae 











Head eT. . om Ua Cable 
Office— ' i] | Mets t tori & Address— 
Toronto, 5 i ne J. jj a “Shawley,” 
Canada FERE } _ “Le Toronto, 
. Le ia ta iM ba Canada 
F 4 i ce { 
E 
: = — PS ~~ ST yee 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity ‘> ae 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 
JAMES STEWART, President D, A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. Fc Vice President 
W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
A. R. MACDONALD, 25 Broadway Western Manager 
Assistant General Manager New York, U. S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
Toronto, Canada In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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CHOICEST 
CANADIAN 
HARD SPRING 
WHEAT 
AND 
PERFECT 
MILLING 
FACILITIES 
HAVE 
PLACED 
OUR 
PRODUCTS 
IN THE 
VAN 


ComPprTITION ONLY STIMULATES OuR SALEs 





OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


BRANDS 
“Victory” 
“Prairie 

Blossom” 


“Woodland” 


“Homeland” 


MILLS 
MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 
BRANTFORD 


Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
Cable Address: 


*“DOMFLOUR” 
Riverside Code 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hauirax, Quesec and Toronto 


MONTREAL, CANADA 

















TOON WNOO NO NOTNOONODYNO NO O NO NONTNONG Ee 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


G. D. BrunprIT, Proprietor 


Ontario Winters 
“ST. JULIEN” 


McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends. Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 


N 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Manitoba Springs 
“AVIATOR” 





Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


Quality and Service 
We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 


TORONTO, CANADA 
and selling high class milling wheats and eee aS 
other grains. * Corres: mdence solicited. FLA WA WA NWA NUM UM WU WU \Ud UA WW \WA WWM \UA NUM WU \UA Ud WU WU \UA WU WU Wd UA Yes 


Cable: “CanFriexco” Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 


Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


RON NONNONRONG: 
BYVZAN BN" BBVA 7 BVA 


J 
( 








Cable Address: ““HALLGRAIN”’ All Codes Used 


Cable Address: 


JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 
TORONTO, CANADA 


KENGRAIN”’ 


ExportrrRs:Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, 
Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. 


Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Our excellent location and long experience 
insure service. Write for samples today. 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 








The Wm. Snider Milling Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


oF 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Our Specialties: ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT, 
MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


WINNIPEG, 772-782 Dufferin Ave. TORONTO, 50 Front Street East 
‘Everything for Every Mill and Elevator”’ 


AND BLENDS 
Correspondence solicited 
Cable Address: ‘‘Hamco”’ 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address: ‘“SNIDERMILL”’ 





























& 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address Ours > 


— 


4 
iy 
Gi, avn 


“HASTINGS” Nyse 


ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Riverside 1901 


r 
“S09 


Montreal 


Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 
Owning and Operating Mills at 


125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces?: 


QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, 


CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, 
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Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Bags of quality, sturdy and strong, are a necessary 
part of every delivery of flour. First impressions | 
of the buyer are of the highest importance in 


creating good will. Bags of our manufacture : 
please and satisfy all millers and their customers. ; 


aes a AS 
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Cable Address: “DOMBAY" Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 


The Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 























CRECRCCCLCLCCCCCLELCLCCCLCLLL! CECCCCCECCEO 
2 J.G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR. : 
: President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales 
| Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. Neat Appearance 
: : Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 8 Color Printing 
3| “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 
| ig tecneer (raven) (ramet) 1 Your product will be FIRST 
| tin ean er in SALES if it is FIRST in 
} APPEARANCE. 
3 Cable Address: ““WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, ances 
WDDDDODODOOD DODD ODDO DD DD ODODO DD ODD DODD DDDOD0D0D00D00000 








Have your brand name im- 


; ; . i i lean 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters printed in color on clean, 
Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton sturdy 

















| KIPP-KELLY 
Rotary Granulator 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY 


For Production of Oatmeal, Cut-wheat, Bar- 
ley or any other Small Grain for Breakfast 
Foods or Chick Feeds. 


Will cut any small grain with negligible 
production of flour. Many patented im- 
roved features. Rugged design. Low up- 
eep. Excellently constructed. Capacity 
400 to 800 pounds product per unit per 
hour, depending on size of grain and size of 
product. Six Unit machines producing 2,400 
to 4,800 pounds per hour. 





TWO UNIT CUTTER 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED FLOUR CEREAL MILL Supplied in 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ENGINEERS 1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes 


WML LLAMA > PO, 
es sing “Illustrations =) 


| (ae ~Zine Etchings 
~~Color ZU Vy ~~ 











The Raymond 
Bag Co. 


Middletown, - Ohio 


Sales Offices 


Minneapolis Kansas City Boston 











Eee 














RIVERSIDE CODE Per Copy, $12.50. 


FIVE LETTER REVISION For sale by all its branches and by 


Tempe in 1088 The Northwestern Miller 
Discount for quantities Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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Time 


to keep up the quality 
of your Bread is when 
others are cutting theirs. 


Only the best flour makes 
the best bread. That’s 


Bridal Veil 


Niagara Falls Milling Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


George Urban Milling Co. 


§VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 





GEORGE URBAN, JR., President 
GEORGE P. URBAN, Vice President 


B. F. OrtMAN, Superintendent 


F. A. MCLELLAN, Secretary & Treasurer 


Mixed Cars A Specialty 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


U.S. A. 








Established 1774 


Millers of 


BRranpbs: 
PATAPSCO 
MAID OF GOLD 








UNIFORMITY 


Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


@he Continental Milling Co. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 








Founded 1795 


This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 
world over. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anv EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. 











Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail 


NORTHEAST FLOUR 


A Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers 


and Housewives 


BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CO. 


NORTH EAST PENNSYLVANIA 


THE BEST FLOUR 
tu)65BEST BREAD 
The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 











BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 
“ Banner Mills” BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour”’ “Unexcelled Service’ 








MIXED ource. 

CARS ELIVERY 

PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 


C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 








FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1Nc 
FLOUR MILLERS 
LOCKPORT.N_Y. 








ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
Pastry 


e e or 

Piowr King Victor Ys; 
Short Spring Patent 

Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 











MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GOLDEN SHEAF 
High Gluten Bread Flour 








800 Barrels Daily 


D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. 


STICKELL’S BEST 
For Fine Cakes 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
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SK cot mee AMERICAN Bae soennts pest 
pring Wheat Bakers’ Patent Short Family Patent LETIN ADVERTISERS 
mecha FLOUR decd The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. BUL 
Guarant eeetanl es ——— * ns OOMBEBRANDYIDD OURS] SS SE 
rege Manufactured by High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. DOMESTIC Wi pron! hry wd ale EXPORT The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade herewith its new sap 
Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. — advertisers, commends them to the reader in the belief that they are | 
= 4 © » 1) worthy of confidence. Knowingly, The Northwestern Miller will not 
advertise any save reliable and trustworthy concerns. The appearance 
of an advertisement in the columns of this journal, therefore, is an 
ape of the A uy and ——~y Marne rod ry i. aprons. 
od evidence prov the contrary su itted to e orthwestern 
Wm. Hamilton & Son DUNLOP MILLS = ee , be | antee pony to renew A papaael and 
y the vertisement w' discontinued as soon as possible. 
8 M hee he pel . RICHMOND, VA. New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference being appended 
— 4 Winter Wheat Flour— Domestic and Export to the firm name: Page 
Mixed Cars e ° 
Quick Delivery CALEDONIA, N. Y. Correspondence Solicited W. & T. Avery, Ltd., Makers of Weighing, 
Counting and Testing Machinery, Birming- 
ee 311 
— Flour Mill Appraisers Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Wheat Flour Millers, 
rain Lh pets aval 3 : aaa ee Sk ca wbews 285 
e make a specialty o ppraisin A J ‘ 
Cleaners Site end Mecahoes Ward Dry Milk Co., Dried Sweet Buttermilk 
' and Skim Milk, St. Paul, Minn............... 302 
Richmond Mfg.Co. Coats & Burchard Co. ex : ¥ "} 
Lockport, N. Y. Address: 844 Rush St. CHICAGO, TLL. —__*— = ————— — ——— sy 






































Your strongest selling argument: 


Bread That Is Uniform 


We guarantee every sack of REX FLOUR 
to act the same way in all baking 


NIFORMITY! One of the hardest and one of 
the most important problems a baker faces. 


And it depends upon the flour more than any other 
one thing. 


That is why’so many bakers are turning to Rex 
Flour. 


It is tested at the mill—by actually baking with it— 
as final proof each sack will act the same good way 
in baking. 

Milled from highest protein Montana hard wheat. 
The finest wheat for baking grown anywhere. Makes 
the kind of bread every woman wants. 


Rex Flour is your best guarantee of the best kind 
of bread—the same goodness each day. Royal Mill- 
ing Company, Great Falls, Montana. 


REX = FLOUR 


Tested at the mill— 
for uniform baking 











MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


We invite correspondence POLSON, MONTANA 
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with MILLERS OF 
HIGH GRADE HARO WHEAT FLOUR | Ss 
AND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN” + 


Cascade, MONTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 
North Central Mon- 
Cascade tana, conceded to Giant 
FANCY PATENT produce the best STANDARD PATENT 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
a higher yield of better bread. A trial order will 
convince you. 
Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Codes: Robinson, 
































Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. Riverside, Millers 
MONTANA CHIEF Judith Milling Company 
e better flour " . y 
HOBSON, MONTANA 
STANFORD MILLING CO. : 
STANFORD, MONTANA Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 
In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH Made from the famous 
BASIN where the better wheat grows JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 
. “11- Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. =a Holders—75 Numbers 
MONTANA Write for Samples and 
. Prices 
Flours and Grain Seventies’ Manufacturing 
7 Ripon, WIs. 
D.R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. "eset tn Gee Weed 






























CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 





Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. L. Beddoes + 1840 
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FLO U R, 


ISN'T IT A PITY, 


That some of the Kansas wheat, 
The finest wheat in the world, 
Should be made into poor flour 
By incompetent millers? 

While if the same wheat 

Were ground into “TOWN CRIER FLOUR” 
By our modern plant, 

Some little boy in Cleveland, 
Or perhaps London, 

Who likes bread, 

Would have the best bread 
That can be baked 

From the best flour 

Made of the world’s best wheat. 
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“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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Cfood “Habits and Cflour (onsumption 


By Professor Harry Snyder 


The First of a Series of Articles by the Russell--Miller Milling (0.’s Chief Chemist 


OR thousands of years, wheat has been 
man’s chief food; he was nurtured on 
wheat before the dawn of civilization. Ac- 
cording to Professor Percival, of Univer- 
sity College, Reading, Eng., in his extended 
monograph, “The Wheat Plant,” neolithic man, in the 
later stone age, grew wheat. Mr. Percival. suggests 
that its cultivation at that period was of considerable 
antiquity. And this was about 10,000 years ago. 

The origin of wheat is a mystery. Among the 
ancient Chinese, wheat was a gift from heaven. The 
Greeks ascribe this precious gift to Demeter, whom 
the Romans identified with their goddess Ceres. The 
ancient Egyptians claim that their goddess Isis was 
the discoverer of wheat. Early Phoenicians, Chaldeans 
and Babylonian writers all mention wheat as a food 
of great antiquity. 

Modern man cannot discard this ancient food; on 
the contrary, he is constantly improving it through 
seed selection and by other means so as to make it a 
more valuable food. Wheat cannot be discarded, be- 
cause there is no substitute for it. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that Sir William Crooks called 
wheat “the most sustaining food grain of the great 
Caucasian race,’ and he feared that in a compara- 
tively short time there would be a wheat famine unless 
science came to the rescue in the production of this 
important crop. 

He said, “Should all the wheat growing countries 
add to their area to the utmost capacity, on the most 
careful calculation the yield would give us only an 
addition of some 100,000,000 acres, supplying, at the 
average World yield of 12.7 bus to the acre, 1,270,- 
000,000 bus, just enough to supply the increase of 
population among bread eaters till the year 1931.” 
(Presidential Address to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1898.) Since then many 
changes have taken place, and when the year 1931 
dawns, the depletion of our wheat supply will be 
farther away than it was in 1898, due largely to dis- 
coveries of vast stores of phosphates and other plant 
foods. And wheat will continue to be “the most sus- 
taining food grain of the great Caucasian race.” 


Dietary Habits Changing 

QUR dietary habits are changing along natural lines 

and in harmony with many other changes affecting 
modern methods of living, which in turn influence the 
consumption of wheat and flour. Today more money 
is expended for greater variety and better quality of 
foods than at any previous period of our history. 
Fruits, vegetables, meats and dairy products are readi- 
ly procurable at all times and in a fresh condition, 
which a few years ago were obtainable only at certain 
Seasons of the year. A few decades ago 75 per cent 
of the people of this country lived on farms or in 
small villages, and they as well as most of the inhab- 
itants of the larger cities consumed mainly stored 
vegetables, salt meats and dried and home preserved 
fruits. Butter and eggs were preserved in brine, be- 
cause the cow and the hen went out of business in the 
winter. It was considered thrifty and prudent to 
stock the cellar with foods for winter use. Under 
such conditions, more bread was used than with our 
present liberal diet of many foods. 

These changes are largely the result of progress in 
agriculture, due to the introduction of farm machinery 
and labor saving devices and to improved transporta- 
tion facilities. Tractors for plowing are now em- 
ployed, and the farmer rides instead of walks behind 
he plow as formerly, and motor driven harvesters and 
other machines have replaced a large amount of human 

bor. The harvest “hand” of 50 years ago, when he 
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cut or cradled the wheat and threshed it with a flail, 
had to consume a large amount of food to do this 
work, enough to yield 4,500 or more calories per day. 
Much of this work is now performed by the energy 
derived from gasoline and kerosene, supplied as fuel 
to operate farm machinery. Labor saving devices on 
farms and in shops, together with shorter hours of toil, 
have lessened the intake of food by laborers. A skilled 
laborer today, using machinery and working shorter 
hours, accomplishes more work on a ration yielding 
8,500 to 4,000 calories than the one of a few decades 
ago on 4,500, who, of necessity, had to consume more 
food to do his work. As a result of this was there 
not then a tendency for the body machinery to wear 
out faster? 


Tendency Toward Variety in Foods 


CHANGES in food habits arising from developments 

in the various industrial lines, including agriculture, 
which is one of our chief industries, are mentioned by 
Professor Rubner, who traces the tendency of people 
to pass from a restricted vegetable and cereal diet to 
one more varied, whenever incomes increase along with 


Professor Harry Snyder 


improved economic conditions. He says, when this 
change occurs, “Bread remains the background.” (15 
Int. Congress Hygiene and Demography, Washington, 
D. C., 1912). It is the pleasing taste of meats and of 
high proteid foods that is to a great extent the cause 
of. change in dietary habits whenever the family ex- 
chequer permits. Occasionally false pride is the stim- 
ulus that prompts a change of diet, as when a family 
thinks it will lose social standing if it does not buy 
“popular” foods. 

Changes in food habits are reflected in the market- 
ing of flour. During the last decade the home making 
ot bread has rapidly decreased and the consumption 
of baker’s bread increased. How far this may have 
affected the per capita consumption of flour is difficult 
to determine; it has, however, affected the marketing 
of flour. The local flour jobber who supplied the 
smaller grocery stores is doing a lessened volume of 
business. Farm and rural communities do not pur- 
chase flour in quantity as they did a few years ago, 
when often six months’ or a year’s supply was bought 
at one time. A barrel of flour or a ton of flour was 
then the usual unit purchased, while at present 5-lb 
to 25-lb packages are commonly sold to families that 
buy their bread of the baker. 

Changes in food habits are not necessarily based 
upon substitution of similar foods; that is, the re- 
placement of one food by another of similar composi- 
tion. One cereal does not replace another in the 
dietary, as was noted during the World War, when 
the conservation of wheat flour was a necessity, and 
the cereal substitutes were consumed more as a patri- 
otic duty than as a gastronomic pleasure. 


The Composition of Foods 

(THERE are certain similarities in composition be- 

tween some foods and marked differences between 
others. Perhaps a brief statement as to the compo- 
sition and characteristics of the chief groups of com- 
ponents present in foods may assist in gaining a better 
knowledge of the subject of nutrition and explain 
some of the changes that are taking place in the food 
habits of people. Cellulose, starch and sugar, fats, 
and proteins, are very important groups of food com- 
ponents. 

The framework or basic structure of all vegetable 
foods is cellulose; the amount present varies, being 
less in refined foods and greater in the fibrous or 
coarse foods. For want of a better term the chemist 
calls cellulose crude fiber. This is because our meth- 
ods for its determination have not reached perfection, 
and also because of its indigestibility as human food. 
Upon this point, Professor Mendel, of Yale Univer- 
sity, says: 

“The digestive functions of man offer a barrier to 
the successful use of certain agricultural products as 
human nutrients. Complete digestion is a prerequisite 
to adequate nutrition. Cellulose, which is so widely 
distributed in plants, is unutilized by man, because it 
is indigestible. It is theoretically conceivable, how- 
ever, that cellulose can be converted into available 
carbohydrates by chemical procedures. Other plant 
constituents, wholesome in themselves, are often prac- 
tically unutilized in the alimentary tract, because they 
are protected by impervious coverings. In such cases 
the physical texture of the product is at fault. The 
alimentary utilization of the foodstuffs, particularly 
the indispensable proteins, in common foods such as 
the legumes and cereal grains, is far below what per- 
tains in most animal food products. Some presumably 
valuable vegetable proteins cannot be used as food by 
man, because his digestive juices cannot get at them 

(Continued on page 369.) 
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TTACKS on white flour seem to be a 
favorite sport or diversion of some writ- 
ers. Why these should be more numer- 
ous against white flour than against some 
other good articles of food, such as but- 

ter, cheese, or sugar, is not apparent. It is probably 
due to the fact that it is supposed to be popular to 
abuse white flour, and not yet become fashionable to 
make tirades against some other foods. 

One of the latest outbursts against the use of white 
flour bases its main argument on the wonderful vitality 
of whole wheat, and quotes the exploded story that 
wheat over 4,000 years old found with the mummies of 
Egypt has been known to grow. For this reason it 
would be better for people to eat whole wheat, since 
it contains such vitality. Wonderful! What becomes 
of this vitality when wheat is ground into a meal? 
Has any one known a wheat head to grow from a 
crushed kernel? It is marvelous how some people do 
believe the story about mummy wheat. To be sure, 
wheat taken from sepulchers in Egypt has been known 
to grow, but that wheat had not lain there as many 
years as these story tellers are old; it was put there 
by unscrupulous Arab guides, who are more solicitous 
for tips than for telling the truth. 

There is another story of the origin of this fiction 
about the mummy wheat. An old German botanist 
had secured some genuine mummy wheat, and planted 
it in his greenhouse. His gardener took a keen inter- 
est in the experiment, and when he observed that the 
wheat would not grow he planted some live seed 
among the dead! He gave as his reason this state- 
ment: “I did not want to see the old man disap- 
pointed !” 

A short time ago some wheat estimated to be 5,500 
years old was found in Mesopotamia. This was pre- 
pared for exhibition in the Field Museum, Chicago. 
When asked about the possibilities of reviving such 
wheat, the curators of the museum stated that wheat 
kept under conditions that are ideal may live at the 
most from 25 to 35 years. 

In two instances, wheat known to be 25 years old 
and stored under ideal conditions has been tested for 
viability at the Kansas Agricultural College, and in 
both cases it was 100 per cent dead. Then what about 
the wonderful vitality of wheat? Yes, it is wonderful. 
Every year the seed wheat produces a new crop which 
furnishes one third of the total food in the form of 
white flour for the 112,000,000 people in the United 
States, and leaves considerable for export, to the worry 
of certain political economists as well as some other 
people. 

There are three main arguments usually advanced 
for the use of whole wheat instead of white flour: (1) 
It contains more mineral matter; (2) it has more of 
vitamin B; (3) it supplies some indigestible residue 
which is supposed to relieve constipation. Each of 
these statements contains an element of truth, but only 
a part of the truth. In order to understand these 
three points we will consider each separately. 

There are several essential mineral elements; the 
two that occur in the greatest abundance in the body 
are the principal bone forming elements, calcium and 
phosphorus, and hence they must be supplied most lib- 
erally in the foods. The average daily requirement 
for calcium has been placed by nutrition experts at 
0.7 grams for adults, and one gram for children. For 
phosphorus the average daily requirement is about 
1.2 grams. 

The average percentage of calcium in white flour is 
0.02 and in whole wheat it is 0.05. Obviously, there 
is 2% times as much calcium in whole wheat as there 
is in white flour. From figures like these it is easy 
to argue that, in order to get more calcium, one should 
eat whole wheat. 


Figures Show Only Part of the Truth 


HE per cent of phosphorus in whole wheat is 0.43, 

and in white flour it is 0.10, hence, there is a little 
over four times as great a per cent of phosphorus in 
whole wheat as there is in white flour, and the argu- 
ment follows easily that bolting white flour from the 
ground wheat meal robs it of phosphorus. 

But this is only part of the truth, and part of the 
truth may sometimes be as misleading as bald error. 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” The first 
question necessary to consider is: can the calcium and 
phosphorus requirements be supplied by the use of 
whole wheat? 

The average annual per capita consumption of 
wheat in the United States is about 4.3 bus. From this 
may be manufactured 180 lbs bolted or white flour. 
We will assume that, if the whole wheat was consumed 
instead of the bolted flour, the consumer would eat the 
same amount, or one half pound per capita per day. 
Calculation on this basis will show that half a pound 
of whole wheat will supply 0.112 grams of calcium. 
However, the daily requirement is 0.7 grams, and 


hence, although whole wheat contains two and a half 
times as much calcium as bolted flour, it means that it 
would supply only one seventh of the total calcium 
requirement. In other words, it is impossible to get 
enough calcium from whole wheat, since it would neces- 
sitate the consumption of 34% lbs per day, or seven 
times as much as is now consumed. This simply means 
that it is necessary to get calcium from other sources. 

The argument concerning phosphorus is similar. It 
can be calculated that from half a pound of whole 
wheat there would be obtained nearly one gram of 
phosphorus, and this would be nearly sufficient for 
the daily requirement. Obviously, if people could be 
induced to eat the entire wheat, and if the consump- 
tion could be somewhat increased, it would be possible 
to obtain all the phosphorus from whole wheat, but 
would this be done if people were compelled to eat 
nothing but graham bread, and then eat more bread 
than they eat now? The argument simmers down to 
this: it is necessary to get a large portion of these 
two principal mineral elements from other sources. 
What are some of the other sources, and will they 
supply a sufficiency of calcium and phosphorus when 
bolted flour is used? 


Not Necessary to Depend Upon Milk 


ALL nutrition experts agree that milk is one of the 

best supplements to white bread. Is there enough 
milk produced to supply a sufficiency to balance the 
bread consumed? According to figures published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
daily per capita consumption of milk in the United 
States is 1.2 pints. Several nutrition experts advocate 
that this should be one quart on the average for chil- 
dren under 16 years of age, and over this age one pint 
would be sufficient. As there are produced something 
like 118 gallons of milk per year per person, or con- 
siderably more than one quart per day, it follows that 
there is enough milk produced to supply one quart a 
day for everybody if that much was wanted. How far 
weuld this go toward supplying the needed calcium 
and phosphorus? 

The per cent of calcium in milk is 0.12 or, pound 
for pound, six times as much as in white flour, or two 
and a half times as much as in whole wheat. This 
means that one quart of milk contains over one gram 
of calcium, or more than sufficient for the daily re- 
quirement of a child 10 to 16 years old, if no other 
food was eaten. Milk contains 0.1 per cent of phos- 
phorus, or, pound for pound, the same as white flour. 
This means that one quart of milk would contain 
nearly one gram of phosphorus. In addition to what 
would be consumed in bread from the half pound of 
white flour, this would be about equal to the total 
phosphorus requirement. But it is not necessary to 
depend upon milk and bread alone for the supply of 
all the calcium and phosphorus. There are a large 
number of other foods which are rich in these two 
elements. Nearly all vegetables are good sources. 
These foods will also supply vitamins, and the indi- 
gestible residue, if that is needed. 

The second argument for the use of whole wheat 
flour is that it supplies vitamin B. This is absolutely 
true, as the outer covering of grain and the germ are 
two of the best sources of vitamin B. But since, as 
has already been shown, it is impossible to obtain all 
the necessary mineral elements from whole wheat flour 
alone, and hence it becomes necessary to use other 
foods as supplements, the question arises, “Will these 
also supply vitamin B?” The following are a few 
of the foods listed as good sources of vitamin B: navy 
beans, string beans, beet leaves, cabbage, carrots, let- 
tuce, liver, milk, oatmeal, orange juice, canned peas, 
sweet potatoes, white potatoes, prunes, spinach, toma- 
toes, and several others. Vitamin B is deficient prin- 
cipally in manufactured food products, such as white 
flour, degerminated corn meal, polished rice, starch, 
sugar, muscle meats, fats, and oils of both animal and 
vegetable origin. It is particularly abundant in leafy 
green vegetables, such as spinach, leaves of turnips or 
beets, radishes, and lettuce. Dr. E. V. McCollum, one 
of the leading nutrition experts in this country, makes 
the statement that this vitamin is especially abundant 
in green vegetables, and, further, that the selection of 
a food supply so as to contain an abundance of vitamin 
B is a simple matter and that there is likely to be 
a deficiency of this vitamin only where the diet is 
more or less unwisely restricted to a few articles, 
particularly manufactured food products, together with 
lean meats. This does not mean that some people 
under certain conditions may not be benefited by eat- 
ing whole wheat, even if they do eat an abundance of 
vegetables. 

The third argument for the use of whole wheat 
instead of bolted flour is that it supplies an indigestible 
residue. There are some nutrition experts who ques- 
tion the need for this; others think it is necessary. The 
argument for this residue is that, since the human 
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digestive system was developed long before our modern 
civilization gave such an abundance of refined foods, 
there is danger in not using some of the coarser foods, 
since too much refinement in foods is not natural to 
the digestive system. The intake of a certain amount 
of such residue is said to produce peristalsis of the 
bowels, and hence to relieve constipation. Dr. E. Vy, 
McCollum has this to say: “The leafy vegetables also 
contain considerable amounts of indigestible matter, 
and this tends to facilitate elimination. For this pur- 
pose they have no equal among our common fovd- 
stuffs. One reason for this is that the indigestible 
matter is smooth and nonirritating to the alimentury 
tract. Coarse articles, as bran, which have been much 
eaten by people for the correction of constipation, «re 
so harsh as to cause some irritation to the intestine. 
Bran is especially to be avoided where colitis exists. 
. . . Bran is generally condemned as a means of con- 
trolling elimination in persons who suffer from colitis, 
or intestinal inflammation, because of its irritating 
properties,” 

In connection with this whole matter it is pertinent 
to ask, “Why do we have white flour?” We may give 
three answers: (1) We have white flour for the same 
reason that we have other manufactured foods, such 
as dairy products and sugar; (2) the conditions of 
modern civilization demand a white flour; (3) it makes 
possible a greater variety of food. 

The same arguments usually advanced against white 
flour could be used against some dairy products and 
would be just as unreasonable, since they would not 
be based on all the facts. One of the chief articles 
made from milk is butter. Butter is more deficient in 
mineral matter than white flour, but should that be 
advanced as an argument against the use of butter? 
Cheese is another principal dairy product. This is a 
more complete food than butter, since it contains 
almost all the proteins from the milk and large sup- 
plies of mineral matter, and hence this might be an 
argument for eating cheese instead of butter. 


Some Percentage Data on Phosphorus 


THE following figures give the percentages of cal- 
cium and phosphorus in wheat, flour, milk, butter, 

and cheese: 
r————Per cent 

Calcium Phosphoru 

Whole wheat -05 +43 

White flour -02 -10 

Butter -02 OL 

Cow’s milk 12 -10 

Cheese ‘ -62 

It takes 10 lbs milk to produce 1 lb of cheese. 
This 10 lbs milk contains 5.4 grams calcium and 4.5 
grams phosphorus. The one pound of cheese contains 
3.6 grams calcium and 2.3 grams phosphorus.  ‘lhis 
means that, in the manufacturing of cheese, about three 
fifths of the calcium and one half of the phosphorus 
from the milk is retained in the finished» product. 
Would it therefore be wise to advocate that all people 
should eat cheese, and that no butter should be used, 
because it has been deprived of mineral matter to a 
much larger extent than cheese? 

Sugar beets contain a little over 1 per cent of min- 
eral matter, and this with a water content of 87.5 per 
cent. On the same dry matter basis as flour, beets 
would contain between 7 and 8 per cent of mineral 
matter. Sugar made from these beets is a pure carbo- 
hydrate. It contains only the minutest trace of min- 
eral matter, since in the manufacture of sugar from 
beets the mineral matter is removed practically to 
completion, but has any one used that argument aguinst 
the eating of sugar? It could be argued that the 
mineral deficiencies of sugar could be remedied by the 
incorporation of beet pulp, but this seems to be so 
absurd that no one has thought of advancing the argu- 
ment. Nutritionally, it could be shown that it would 
be better to eat whole beets. Then why do we manu- 
facture them into sugar? For the same reasons that 
we manufacture flour. Sugar has better keeping quali- 
ties than beets, it is more concentrated and hence can 
be shipped more economically, and people like it. Eat- 
ing a certain amount of beets is no doubt beneficial, 
but could all beets be consumed that way? 

The conditions of modern civilization demand 4 
white flour. We must have food products that can 
be easily shipped, those that can be kept a considerable 
time in storage, and these qualifications are met by 
white flour. Because white flour meets these demnds, 
there is at the present time less spread between the 
raw materials of wheat and the finished product of 
white flour than in almost any other manufactured 
food materials. The manufacture of dairy products 
makes possible a greater variety of food, foods that 
keep better in storage and that can be shipped, and, 
further, it makes possible a greater variety. White 
flour meets similar conditions. Most people seem to 
prefer white flour. They have the notion that bolted 
flour must be white in order to be pure. 
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BUYER FIXES THE PRICE 
p remeee baking concern last week broadcast a 
bid of $6.75 per barrel, jutes, New York, for 
first grade and $6.50 per barrel for second grade flour, 
scattered shipment to April, 1928. This firm’s last 
previous purchases are reported to have been at 
twenty-five cents per barrel higher than the prices 
named, That price was substantially lower than the 
miller’s cost of production, and the subsequent bid 
obviously would represent an out-of-pocket loss to such 
millers as accepted, It is not known that any did so, 

but it is entirely probable that some did. 

The Northwestern Miller frequently is criticized 
for giving publicity in its market reviews to the ab- 
surdly low prices at which flour is sold to buyers of 
maximum bargaining power. Some millers believe 


that, in the absence of printed publicity, prices will 
remain a secret and it will be possible for those who 
make them to recoup their losses by sales at higher 


figures to other customers, This assumption is, of 
course, quite ridiculous. A flour price is as public as 
the quotations on Chicago wheat futures. 

It is a question, too, if it is not the right of every 
buyer of flour to know the truth about current sales 
and to know the very great advantage which millers 
willfully give to his competitor, simply because that 
competitor’s consumption is so large that he can buy 
in lots of one hundred thousand barrels or more. 

It is not long since millers were disturbed by a 
threat that certain smaller bakers would invoke gov- 
ernment investigation of alleged discrimination between 
prices paid for flour by them and by larger bakers. 
Nothing ever came of the threat, but such an investi- 
gation might, on the whole, be beneficial to milling by 
showing that millers were merely the victims of con- 
centrated bargaining power. It might, too, disclose 
how large a part of the total flour production is sold 
at less than actual cost and it might force millers, 
either jointly or as individuals, to corrective measures. 

As the business now stands, any large buyer can 
do what the one cited in the opening paragraph is 
now doing—announce the price he will pay and con- 
fidently await its acceptance by millers, All are 
agreed it is an absurd situation, but all are equally 
agreed it cannot be corrected. They regard them- 
selves as victims of a competitive condition. That 
certainly is true. It is not less true that the competi- 
tive condition is of their own creation, so that, if they 
are victims at all, they are victims of their own folly. 





A FAMILY BAKING SURVEY 

RB* courtesy of the Christian Herald there is pub- 

lished elsewhere in this issue the tabulated result 
of a survey conducted by that publication a few 
months ago to determine the extent of home baking 
among its readers. The tables are worthy of study, 
both as they sustain census figures on relative house- 
hold and commercial baking and as, on certain points, 
they appear to dispute the official data. 

The point of greatest interest in the survey is the 
Showing of the number of families which, although 
they may buy bread from the bakery, continue to do 
Some home baking. It will be noted that, out of 1,425 
families, 1,212 bought bread from the baker, but 820 
out of 1,388 also baked at home. Furthermore, nearly 
every household—all but 131 out of 1,386—baked bis- 
cuits and muffins, many of them regularly and one as 
often as three times a day. 

Of especial interest is the very considerable showing 
for home baking among urban families, even in the 
largest cities. While nearly all of these were cus- 
tomers of the commercial baker, in cities of over one 
hundred thousand population something like forty per 
cent of those who replied to the question baked some 
bread at home. City dwellers also made an astonish- 
ing showing in the matter of home baking of biscuits 
and muffins, 


There is, of course, some question as to the repre- 
sentative character of readers of such a publication 
as the Christian Herald. It is fair to assume that 
they are above the average in intelligence and living 
conditions, It may also not be improper, considering 
that this is the age of jazz and kitchenettes, to assume 
that families in which a religious paper is read may 
perhaps be somewhat less modern than the general 
average of city dwellers, and therefore more likely to 
cling to old customs of housekeeping. 

Making allowance for all of the factors of uncer- 
tainty in the tabulation, it still is interesting as show- 
ing the relatively large number of families who use 
flour to some extent, even if not for actual bread 
baking. Millers who look gloomily to the time when 
there will no longer be any household demand for flour 
may take heart. The commercial baker has, it is true, 
made enormous inroads on the family flour trade, but 
the trade survives, and very likely will continue to 
survive through this and several future generations. 





ORANGES, ORANGES—NICE, SWEET ORANGES 
N advertisement of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange recently published in a Los Angeles 
newspaper gives so clear a picture of what an industry 
may do for itself by properly organized propaganda 
and publicity that it is reprinted here virtually in full: 


During the 1916 crop year, 44,658 carloads of 
oranges, lemons and grapefruit were produced and 
sold by California citrus growers. In 1926, this 
volume had risen to 63,640 carloads, an increase 
of nearly 43 per cent. In 1916 Florida shipped 
20,925 cars of citrus fruits; in 1926, 36,750 car- 
loads, an increase of over 75 per cent. But in 
spite of this ever increasing competition from both 
within and without, Sunkist growers had returned 
to them considerably more per car in 1926 than 
in 1916. 

Sunkist advertising has educated the American 
public to a new appreciation of oranges and lem- 
ons—their healthfulness, their deliciousness and 
their multitude of uses, thus developing new con- 
sumers and persuading old users to consume more. 

Exchange investigators found that soda foun- 
tains did not push fresh fruit drinks because of 
the labor required to extract the juice by hand. 
So, under the guidance of the exchange, approxi- 
mately 40,000 electrical fruit juice extractors have 
been manufactured and sold at cost to soda foun- 
tains. Thus a new market for citrus fruit has 
been created. Last year, it is estimated, exchange 
growers disposed of 1,700,000 boxes through this 
one outlet. And in addition, 630,000 new glass 
hand reamers have been sold to increase the home 
consumption of orange and lemon drinks, 

People buy more fruit if it is displayed promi- 
nently and attractively. So last year exchange 
promotion experts called on 59,082 leading retail 
grocers, fruit merchants, soda fountains, hotels and 
restaurants to arrange for window displays, intro- 
duce better fruit merchandising methods and in 
other ways stimulate California citrus fruit sales. 

Yet the total cost of all exchange services is 
less than the sales expense alone of any other 
citrus marketing organization, For every dollar 
of sales only two or three cents are required to 
cover the entire cost of exchange service (2.48 
cents last year). 


It is only yesterday that oranges were a delicacy 
chiefly associated with Christmas, Today they are 
standard both as food and drink, made so by the 
courage and enterprise of growers in finding and em- 
ploying ways to expand their markets. _ 

One cent per barrel, one sixth of one cent per dol- 
lar of sales, would, in a few years, do for flour and 
bread what has been done for citrus fruits by a much 
larger tax. 


THE GROWING EXPORT FLOUR TRADE 
| a recent issue of Commerce Reports, Felix T. 

Pope, of the foodstuffs division, Department of 
Commerce, comments on the pronounced increase in 
flour exports for the first five months of this year, as 
compared with a year ago. Shipments for the period 
mentioned were 4,870,000 barrels, greater by 1,339,000 
barrels, or 37 per cent, than in 1926. They show an 
even more pronounced increase over 1925, when total 
exports for the year were 11,119,000 barrels. Should 
the same proportion of increase be maintained, flour 
exports in 1927 will show an even greater gain than 
in 1926, when they were three quarters of a million 
barrels in excess of the year before. 

It is customary among millers to refer to the lost 
export trade. Like many other things which are ac- 
cepted as truth for purposes of: bewailing, the lost 
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export trade is without basis in fact. Total foreign 
flour shipments for 1926 were a million and a half 
barrels greater than the average for five years prior 
to 1914, and greater by a slightly smaller margin than 
the average for ten years, 1904-13. Omitting the war 
period, it is necessary to go back twenty years to 
find annual exports in excess of the present rate. 

Many foreign countries doubtless would much pre- 
fer to exclude flour in favor of wheat, but the Ameri- 
can export flour trade is so securely founded in pref- 
erences for quality that the business prospers and, 
with even fair opportunity, expands. 





WHEN CO-OPERATIVES CONFLICT 
LSEWHERE in this issue appears an article by 
The Northwestern Miller’s Glasgow correspondent 

commenting on an amusing discussion of the relative 
merits of producer co-operation and consumer co- 
operation when they unavoidably come into conflict. 
Mr. Alexander Buchanan, chairman of the United Co- 
cperative Baking Society, who initiated the discussion, 
sticks to his original point that co-operative effort is 
not fully co-operative if it benefits the producer alone, 
and more than intimates that the Canadian wheat pool 
is a thing of evil when its activities result in increas- 
ing the price of bread in Glasgow. 

“Each for all and all for each” is Mr. Buchanan’s 
motto. In pursuance of it, he believes that producer 
societies and consumer societies should establish a pro- 
gram of research “and elucidate the lessons taught by 
past experience, with a view to bringing about new 
achievements that might prove of value in placing 
markets on a sound basis and might lead to the regu- 
larization of production and the stabilization of prices 
at levels satisfactory from the point of view of the 
balance between production and consumption.” 

While this seems to be somewhat involved both as 
to words and music, Mr. Buchanan’s theory apparently 
is that when the buying power of the consumer co- 
operative is interfered with by the market control of 
the producer co-operative, the two should meet and 
so adjust prices that the consumer will retain his buy- 
ing advantage while the producer continues satisfied 
with the price at which it is decided he should sell. 

Both sides, under this happy arrangement, would 
clearly be able not only to eat their cake and have it, 
but the price of the ingredients of the cake would be 
supplied at a profit by the seller and purchased at a 
bargain by the user. It seems, on the whole, a pleas- 
ant plan. If it possesses a fault, it probably lies in 
the circumstance that all of Mr. Buchanan’s co-opera- 
tive machinery, when the committee on price adjust- 
ment had finished its labors, would have accomplished 
precisely what the economic equation of supply and 
demand has been accomplishing for several centuries 
past. 

Co-operation is selfish in its purpose, which is to 
do something for the individual as a member of a 
group which the individual is presumed to be unable 
to do for himself, Producer co-operation aims to se- 
cure a higher price by massing control and marketing 
effort. Consumer co-operation has for its purpose 
concentration of bargaining power, with the single end 
of beating down the producer’s price. Neither is the 
instrument of a high idealism, and when the two come 
into conflict they are revealed as organized selfishness 
in the interest of members and adherents. 

It is interesting to recall in this same connection 
that two important Scotch farmers’ organizations re- 
cently declared in favor of imposing duties on certain 
agricultural products. Wheat was omitted from the 
list on the ground that it was not and could not be 
produced largely nor profitably in Scotland; but a duty 
on flour was urged as a stimulus to the home produc- 
tion of flour and feed through exclusion of flour from 
Australia and Canada, although the latter is milled 
from co-operatively grown and marketed wheat. 

It is all very confusing to the layman and must be 
doubly so to the co-operatives unless, as by the unique 
proposal of Mr. Buchanan, a sophist formula may be 
devised which will dispose of the whole difficulty by 
the simple means of agreeing that the consumer shall 
pay the lowest price and the producer receive the 
highest, and co-operation thereby be declared a success. 
If, then, stupid and nonco-operative minds insist upon 
believing that things are pretty much as they were 
before, the fault will not be with the co-operators. 
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Domestic Demand.—New flour business was reported light in all centers last 
week, due to the apparently general opinion of the buying side of the trade that 
present wheat prices cannot be maintained. On the other hand, flour prices are 
regarded by millers as abnormally low, 
and in the Southwest there are disturb- 
ing rumors of heavy buying for future 
delivery at figures that show the smallest 
margin of milling profit in many years. 
In the Northwest, millers are not press- 
ing new crop sales, and last week’s mar- 
ket was virtually at a standstill. Some 
sales were made at 30c bbl under old 
crop flour, but as a rule old and new 
crop prices were identical. St. Louis 
mills report a satisfactory demand for 
soft wheat flour from the South. Bakers, 
in general, are chary of making con- 
tracts, many of them still having flour coming to them on contracts signed a year ago. 

Export Trade-——Small lot buying is the order of the day in the export trade, 
with South America, the West Indies, the United Kingdom and continental Europe 
coming in for their share of business. United Kingdom offers, however, are at 
very low figures, which do not find ready acceptance. Foreign buyers appear to 
feel that wheat supplies will be ample this year, and in the main are in no hurry 
to contract for liberal quantities of flour. 

Production.—Unfilled orders on mill books are being steadily diminished, but 
there appears to be less hope than was at one time entertained of an end-of-the- 
year spurt in mill operation. Production in general, and particularly in the South- 
west, is well below that of last year at this time. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations average 10@15c bbl higher than a week ago. 

Millfeed—Heavy feeds continue to work higher, but bran remains unchanged. 
Standard middlings have sold, during the past week, at $8.50 over bran, against a 
normal spread of only about $2. Distributors and mixed feed manufacturers seem 
to find difficulty in supplying their requirements of heavy grades for prompt ship- 
ment. There is little inquiry for bran, which nevertheless sells readily at current 
quotations, with the result that prices are well maintained at figures averaging 
slightly higher than a week ago. Mills are not discounting future shipment bran, 
but appear to be ready to shade prices on heavy feeds $2 ton for October-November 
shipment. Current mill quotations on standard middlings are 50c@$1 ton higher 
than a week ago. 














European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Eno., July 26.—(Special Cable)—There is a better demand for Cana- 
dian flour on spot, but there is little business being done in other grades. There 
is virtually no demand for ferward deliveries. It is believed that suspension of 
the Canadian export conference will be favorable to business when mill prices come 
more into line with buyer’s ideas. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 45s 
@46s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.64@7.89 bbl), Canadian export patents 42s 9d@43s 6d 
($7.23@7.38 bbl), Kansas export patents 40@41s ($6.79@6.96 bbl), American milled 
Manitobas 44s 6d ($7.55 bbl), Australian patents 39s 3d ($6.65 bbl), Argentine low 
grades 26s 6d ($4.50 bbl), home milled straight run is officially quoted at equiva- 
lent to 40s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f. ($6.87 bbl), but it is actually selling at 38s ($6.45 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Kansas patenis are attracting attention, and some sales have been 
made at 40s per 280 lbs. Soft winter wheat flour is easier, as millers are pressing 
sales at 39s@39s 6d, with the result that some orders have been booked. Cana- 
dians are considered too dear for forward shipment, although small spot sales have 
been made. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 45s 6d@46s 6d per 280 lbs 
($7.72@7.89 bbl), Canadian export patents 44s ($7.47 bbl), American soft winter 
patents 40s ($6.79 bbl), Kansas export patents 40@41s ($6.79@6.96 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 39s 3d@39s 9d ($6.65@6.74 bbl), American low grades 38s 6d 
($5.69 bbl). 

Beifast.—The disparity between the prices of imported and home milled flour 
is hindering business, and it is believed that no improvement is possible until the 
price of imported flour is lowered. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 46s 
per 280 lbs ($7.81 bbl), Canadian export patents 48s 6d ($7.38 bbl), American 
milled Manitobas 43s 6d ($7.38 bbl), American soft winters 39s 94@40s 8d ($6.74 
@6.82 bbl), home milled, delivered, 483@45s ($7.30@7.64 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Fair sales have been made of Kansas flours, as they are now 
more competitive with the home milled product. Today’s quotations: Canadian ex- 
port patents $8.20@8.45 per 100 kilos ($7.30@7.51 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.80 
@8 ($6.94@7.12 bbl), Kansas straights $7.60@7.80 ($6.76@6.94 bbl); home milled, 
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delivered, for prompt shipment $7.70 ($6.85 bbl), for September shipment 
($6.68 bbl); Belgian flour, for prompt shipment, $7.45 ($6.62 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Owing to lower prices, some forward sales have been made of 
Kansas flours for shipment to Hamburg and Czechoslovakia. Spot demand is lim- 
ited. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $8.50@8.80 per 100 kilos ($7.57 
@7.82 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.70@8.10 ($6.85@7.21 bbl), Kansas export patents 
$7.60@7.80 ($6.76@6.94 bbl), English patents $7.65@7.80 ($6.79@6.94 bbl), home 
milled $10.85 ($9.64 bbl), rye flour $8.35 ($7.42 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Owing to lower offers, good sales have been made for August 
shipment, especially of Oklahoma and Texas flours. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents $9.60@9.80 per 100 kilos ($8.54@8.72 bbl), Canadian export patents 
$8.60@8.90 ($7.65@7.92 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.25@8.80 ($7.33@7.82 bbl), 
Oklahoma patents $8@8.70 ($7.12@7.74 bbl), Texas patents $8@8.75 ($7.12@7.77 bbl). 

Oslo.—Buyers are very cautious, and there is, consequently, a small demand 
for flour. The first purchases made under open trading conditions are now arriy- 
ing. The stocks which were accumulated by the government monopoly have been 
disposed of. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patent $8.95@9.15 per 100 kilos 
($7.95@8.13 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.55@8.75 ($7.61@7.77 bbl), Kansas 
top patents $8.50@8.70 ($7.57@7.74 bbl), Kansas export patents $8.25@8.40 ($7.33@ 
7.48 bbl), American rye flour $7.25@7.65 ($6.44@6.79 bbl), German rye flour, new 
crop, $6.25@6.50 ($5.06@5.75 bbl). 


$7.50 


WHEAT 

In London, consigned parcels are selling at 3@4s_ below forward prices. De- 
mand is limited. In Liverpool there is practically no business being transacted. 
Actual wheat prices are approaching the option level. 


MILLFEED 
There is very little interest being shown in low grade flour in London. Bran 
is steady at £7 ton, middlings are quoted at £9 ton; Plate pollards, afloat £6 18s 
9d, September £6 15s. In Liverpool, demand is very poor for bran. In Belfast, 
feedingstuffs have a steady tone, with bran at £9@10 ton. 


OIL CAKE 

Trade in feeeding cakes is quiet in London, with home made cottonseed cake 
quoted at £6 7s 64@£6 10s ton, ex-mill, and Egyptian at £6 2s 6d, ex-ship. he 
Liverpool market is firm, but there is little activity. American linseed cake is held 
at £10 17s 6d, Argentine at £10 15s and Russian at £10. American cottonseed 
meal is quoted at £9 17s 6d, and buyers are holding off. 


OATMEAL 

Not much business is being done in oat products in London, where Scotch 
oatmeal is offered at 43s per 280 lbs, ex-store, and continental rolled oats at 39s 6d. 
Some American rolled oats are offered at 40s, but the general price is 48s 6d, and 
42s 6d for oatmeal. In Belfast the demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is good. 
German rolled oats are offered at 42s 6d@43s, Irish at 46@47s and American and 
Canadian at 45s. Irish oatmeal is held at 43@45s. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— July 24 July 25 
July 23 July 16 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ...242,572 196,031 230,257 248,633 

St. Paul 10,516 10,288 8,572 9,510 

Duluth-Superior 22,395 17,925 16,815 19,030 

Outside mills*.. 146,511 204,586 210,558 222,651 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— July 24 July 25 
July 23 sae 1926 1925 

53 44 48 
43 
61 
54 


50 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 

Duluth-Superior .. 
Outside mills* .... 


‘4 
48 
61 


39 
45 
62 





Average 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City 


Totals « - 421,994 428,830 466,202 499,824 


SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City...118,226 128,063 130,809 117,951 78 
Wichita 28,496 24,666 46,531 37,776 59 
Salina 87,603 34,479 33,712 23,646 57 
St. Joseph .... 42,450 42,191 53,262 45,497 96 
Omaha 13,450 16,262 24,680 19,903 73 
Outside millst.. 228,852 230,311 317,465 232,911 63 


68 


Outside millst .... 





Totals - 469,077 475,972 606,459 477,684 


CENTRAL AND Era os. 
St. Louis 25,8 28,400 27,800 
Outsidet 46,700 48,100 
Toledo 43,500 38,000 
Outsidef 23,530 39,707 
Indianapolis 8,626 
Southeast 87,215 


Average 
CENTRAL AND a 
St. Louis 43 
Outsidet 50 
Toledo 79 83 
Outsidef 60 
Indianapolis ia : 46 
Southeast § 76 


27,800 
44,200 
39,900 
32,670 
9,162 
129,151 





Totals . .228,038 204,760 249,448 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


282,883 Average 64 
PACIFIC COAST— 

Portland 

Seattle 


Tacoma 


7,082 
20,830 
19,783 


21,077 


20,495 25,287 30,739 





Totals 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


- 43,4 65,428 57,345 
189, 278 173,878 215,953 194,429 
39,000 36,000 37,000 36,000 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul : 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. L 
but controlled in that city. [Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


47,695 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 26. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
Chicago Minneapolis Mh ae eed 
7.80 $8.00@ 8.20 $.. 
7.40 -70@ 7.90 
6.70 -20@ 6.40 


7.30 
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7.10 
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Spring first clear 
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Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
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winter short patent 
winter straight 
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flour, white 

flour, dark 


7.20 

6.90 
6.00 
7.10 
6.60 
6.00 


5.80@ 6.00 
4.25@ 4.50 
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Kansas 
Dakota 
Montana 


Pee 
San Francisco 
. $8.00@ 8.25 
8.75@ 9.00 
7.90@ 8.20 
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$7.65@ 7.95 
7.85@ 8.35 
7.55@ 7.85 


Family patent 
Straight 
Cut-off 


*Includes near-by straights. 
ttNew crop prices. ‘ 


(Pacific Coast prices as 
prompt delivery. 


Buff 
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7.60@ 7.75 
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of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 195 ! 
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IDEAL WEATHER 
IN THE NORTHWEST 


Leaf and Black Rust Have Been Reported, 
but Weather Is Too Favorable for 
It to Spread 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—Weather con- 
ditions in the Northwest are ideal for 
crop development. Last week tempera- 
tures were moderate. Two or three sta- 
tions in North Dakota reported heavy 
rain on July 21. With lots of moisture 
in the soil, the growth is inclined to be 
rank. 

Numerous stations report leaf rust, 
but thus far little concern is expressed 
over this. Traces of black rust have 
also been reported, but the weather is 
against its spread and the chances are 
believed to be in favor of wheat matur- 
ing without damage of consequence from 
this source. Heads are filling nicely, 
with indications all pointing toward bet- 
ter than an average yield. 

Cutting of rye is general. The winter 
wheat harvest has started in South Da- 
kota and Minnesota, with yields reported 
up to 35 bus per acre. 





STORMS DO SOME LOCAL 
DAMAGE TO EUROPEAN CROPS 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—In France there 
has been considerable recent storm dam- 
age to the crops, and harvesting has been 
hindered. In Germany, lodging and 
other local damage have resulted from 
the storms, especially in the central part 
of the country. 

In Roumania, yields are reported to be 
good for the country as a whole, al- 
though production is below average in 
parts of Bessarabia and Moldavia. In 
Jugoslavia, also, the yield will be small, 
while in Austria a good crop is ex- 
pected. The quality is very good in 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Aus- 
tria. 

In Russia the situation has improved 
somewhat. Crop conditions are better 
as a result of rains during the first 10 
days of July. Continued warmth through- 
out the southern, western and northwest- 
ern sections has also been favorable for 
harvesting. The wheat crop for Russia 
still appears to be not above average. 





PORTUGAL HAS LARGER CROP 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The production 
of the principal grain crops in Portugal 
this year is estimated to be somewhat 
above that of 1926, according to the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. With the exception of oats, how- 
ever, which have a crop above that of the 
past three years, the production is slight- 
ly below that of 1925. The greatest in- 
crease over last year occurs in the case 
of wheat, which reports 11,280,000 bus, 
or an increase of 34 per cent. The oats 
crop is 21 per cent larger than that of 
last year, the rye crop 14 per cent over, 
and the barley crop 11 per cent. 





POOR QUALITY FEARED IN INDIANA 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—State agricultural 
officials have warned Indiana wheat 
growers against threshing before the 
grain is completely dried, as tests are 
said to indicate that the new crop is 
of low quality. Threshing crews are 
urged to give the grain plenty of op- 
portunity to dry out, following the se- 
vere rains. Because of the fact that sev- 
eral harvests are coming close together 
this year, the tendency of farmers is to 
get their wheat out of the way as quick- 
ly as possible. 





LARGE INCREASE IN COLORADO CROPS 

Denver, Coro.—The Colorado wheat 
crop shows a prospect at present of 26,- 
536,000 bus, an increase of nearly 40 per 
cent over the actual harvest for last year. 
Corn production is estimated at 18,632,- 
000 bus, compared with 10,472,000 last 
year. 





RECORD CROP IN ALGERIA 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Grain crops are 
good in Algeria this year, according to 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. 

Wheat production is now estimated at 
33,000,000 bus, some 10,500,000 more than 
last year. It bids fair to be one of the 
biggest post-war crops recorded. It is 
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not known how much of this harvest is 
hard wheat, but usually about 75 per 
cent of the crop is hard. If this pre- 
liminary estimate of production is borne 
out, it now seems probable that the ex- 
ports of hard wheat from Algeria may 
equal those of 1926. The barley crop 
also promises a good surplus for export. 

Total wheat production of Algeria, 
Tunis and Morocco, as now estimated, 
is 62,000,000 bus, compared to 53,000,000 
in 1926 and 68,000,000 in 1925. 





RUST IS THREATENING 
MANITOBA WHEAT CROP 


Wixnirec, Man.—While prospects in 
Alberta and western Saskatchewan con- 
tinue brilliant, especially for early sown 
wheat, the crops have gone back in many 
districts in Manitoba. Rust has made 
rapid progress in some areas where there 
was only a trace a week ago. Some sam- 
ples received last week at the grain ex- 
change showed very bad infection. There 
also are reports of rust in a few scat- 
tered districts in Saskatchewan. 

Alberta appears to be out of the rust 
belt and is not likely to be hurt by dry 
weather this year. It is claimed there is 
a reserve of moisture to carry the crop 
through. There were copious rains in 
many districts last week. 

Earliest wheat fields are past the blos- 
som stage, while late fields are only in 
the shot blade and can hardly be headed 
out before Aug. 1. It will be seen that 
conditions are critical for much of the 
crop. Rust and frost may take heavy 
toll. 

Oats appear to be backward and 
weedy. Barley is comparatively late. 
Rye is good, and earliest fields may be 


cut in a few days; the acreage is, how- 
ever, small. Flax is weedy and late, and 
has a poor chance of escaping September 
frosts. 





WISCONSIN IS USING MORE 
COTTONSEED MEAL AS FEED 


Cottonseed meal is being used as a 
commercial feed for live stock in Wis- 
consin to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore, according to the state department 
of agriculture. Wisconsin farmers for- 
merly did not use much of it, due to 
linseed meal being manufactured in the 
state and the fact that farmers were well 
acquainted with its feeding qualities. 

Through the development of purer 
feed, especially in linseed meal, the state 
department of agriculture is claiming 
credit for the betterment of dairy cat- 
tle in Wisconsin. Two men in the de- 
partment have discovered methods where- 
by impurities in linseed meal can be 
learned by the silica content. The de- 
partment says that there is a saving of 

ton, or an approximated saving of 
$36,000 annually, to Wisconsin farmers 
since the discovery was made and manu- 
facturers have adopted the methods or- 
dered by the department. 





ARGENTINE WHEAT AREA IS 
BELIEVED ABOUT UNCHANGED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Argentine 
wheat area is estimated at 19,000,000 
acres, according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This is about 
the same as the acreage sown last year, 
in spite of dry weather which was be- 
lieved to have hindered preparation of 
the soil. <A definite official estimate of 
acreage is to be published Aug. 17. 








The Expansion of the Health Bread Industry 
in Sweden 


WEDISH health bread is being ex- 

ported to the United States in in- 

creasing quantities, J. B. Osborne, 
United States consul, Stockholm, Swe- 
den, reports. It is only within recent 
years, since the development of machin- 
ery for baking, that it has become com- 
mercialized; before that time “knacke- 
brod” was made in the home. Until 
quite recently, health bread was made 
both in factories and small bakeries, but 
competition has become very keen, and 
it is predicted that within a few years 
the market will be controlled by the 
large factories. 

There are three kinds of health bread, 
the “delicatess,” which is the finest qual- 
ity, the “knackebrod,” the medium qual- 
ity, and “spisbrod,” which is the coarsest 
quality, the report says. Delicatess re- 
tails in Sweden for 19c lb, knackebrod 
brings 8c, and spisbrod 6c. Manufac- 
turers usually allow retail dealers 20 per 
cent discount. Although the product is 
made exclusively of Swedish rye, the 
price depends upon the American wheat 
market, as it competes to some extent 
with white bread made from American 
wheat. The export price to the United 
States for knackebrod is 18c lb. 

Within the last five years, knackebrod 
has become important as an export prod- 


uct. The United States and England 
are now the best markets. The United 
States leads in importations, but the 
manufacturers do not expect this to last, 
as they say that this country is importing 
machinery for its manufacture, and soon 
will be in a position to supply its own 
needs. 

Knackebrod is sold in London shops 
at 3s per kilogram, twice as much as is 
paid for it in Sweden, or for ordinary 
white bread in England. It is said that 
arrangements have been made with the 
large biscuit company, Huntley’s & 
Palmer, to manufacture this product in 
England. The English manufacture will 
be closely linked with Sweden, on ac- 
count of the peculiar quality of the 
Swedish rye, and the special grinding 
process, for which it will be necessary 
to use Swedish machinery. The product 
will be sold under the name of “bisco- 
rye.” 

During 1926, Sweden exported health 
bread valued at $202,101 to the United 
States. During 1925 the total exports 
amounted to 1,800,982 lbs, of which 1,- 
552,514 were shipped to the United 
States and 88,623 to the United King- 
dom. Domestic consumption of knacke- 
_— in Sweden in 1925 was 59,803,172 
bs. 
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New York, N. Y.—Through the cour- 
tesy of Ralph D. Ward, the Bakers’ 
Club golf tournament on July 19 was 
held at the Hudson River Country Club, 
Yonkers, N. Y. About 45 spent a very 
pleasant day, enjoying luncheon and din- 
ner in addition to the tournament. The 
winners in class A were Frederic W. 
Frazier, Thad Hoffman and Carl B. 
Mueller; class B, E. C. Fletcher, W. J. 
Eisner and R. W. Wallace; class C, S. 
W. Fiske, R. E. Wells and J. H. Feely; 
class D, W. A. Cook, F. A. Lyon and 
C. R. Chesley. 

The tournament on Aug. 23 will be 
held at the Rye Country Club, with W. 
J. Morris, Jr.. and W. R. Morris as 
hosts. In September the courtesy of 


W. D. Phillips will be enjoyed at the 
Westchester Biltmore Country Club. 
7° 


Atianta, Ga.—The annual picnic and 
outing of the Atlanta Bakers’ Club was 
held Monday of last week at Idlewood, 
a summer resort near Stone Mountain, 
attended by a number of prominent bak- 
ers from the Southeast and a majority of 
the allied tradesmen in Atlanta. Most 
of the outsiders attending were members 
of the executive committee of the South- 
ern Bakers’ Association, which held a 
special meeting in Atlanta Tuesday 
morning and definitely decided to hold 
the 1928 convention of the association in 
May of next year at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. 
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SOFT WHEAT EXPORT 
BODY NOW WORKING 


Battimore, Mp.—The American Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Export Corporation, the 
organization of which was mentioned in 
last week’s issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, has already started functioning 
and has transacted some business. Over 
35 mills in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia have joined the 
corporation, and it is hoped that this 
number will be increased considerably 
in a short time. 

S. H. Rogers, of the Wilkins-Rogers 
Milling Co., Inc., Washington, D. C., is 
president of the new organization, and 
E. H. Libbey is secretary. The offices 
of the president and secretary are locat- 
ed at 3261 K Street, Washington, al- 
though the headquarters of the corpora- 
tion are in New York, where W. T. 
Harding has charge of all sales at F-18 
Produce Exchange Building. 

The organization has a price commit- 
tee which informs Mr. Harding as soon 
as it deems it advisable to make any 
change in the price at which the flour of 
the member mills is being offered for 
export sale. 


NORRIS GRAIN CO. FORMS 
NEW TOLEDO SUBSIDIARY 


Totepo, On1o.—The Norris Grain Co., 
with $50,000 capital, was incorporated 
at Toledo on July 20 by George D. 
Woodman, B. G. Anders and H. C. 
Sitzenstock. It will take over the lease 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Elevator, Miami 
Street, above the Fassett Street bridge. 
This company is a subsidiary of the 
Norris Grain Co., New York, Chicago 
and Winnipeg, of which the officers are 
James Norris president, Walter Trappe 
vice president, and George Woodman 
secretary-treasurer and manager. 








ONTARIO CROP CONDITIONS GOOD 

Toronto, Ont.—Reports reaching To- 
ronto last week indicated that steady 
and satisfactory progress is being made 
by crops throughout Ontario. Fall 
wheat never looked better, and cutting 
in some districts will commence almost 
immediately. Barley is heading out, and 
oats everywhere are reported as having 
benefited enormously by recent rains. 
Corn is still somewhat backward, but is 
improving. Hay and alfalfa yields are 
very heavy. 





GOOD PACIFIC HARVEST CONDITIONS 

Seattte, WasH.—The winter wheat 
harvest is in full swing under perfect 
weather conditions, with a record yield 
in sight. Spring wheat conditions are 
still highly favorable, good ripening 
weather without extreme temperature 
having prevailed. Estimates of the total 
yield, spring and winter wheat, for the 
Pacific Northwest (Washington, Oregon 
and northern Idaho), vary from 85,000,- 
000 to 100,000,000 bus. 


HARVEST LATE IN MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont.—Harvesting of 
central Montana’s winter wheat crop will 
not begin for 10 days, it is estimated. So 
far no samples of this year’s crop have 
been received. Last year, samples were 
coming in by July 15. Indications point 
to exceptionally heavy yields. 








Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending July 23, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 6 5 241 233 oe % 
Kansas City... 15 19 127 133 o es 
Chicago ...... 218 272 #147 247 eta be 
New York .... 170 235 27 80 283 255 
Baltimore .... 16 24 4 a a _ 
Boston ....... 26 24 10 19 ° 

Milwaukee ... 50 34 7 1 - 

Dul.-Superior.. 104 169 111 172 115 255 
*Buffalo ...... -. 399 os os sts 
tNashville .... 28 28 


*Receipts by lake only. + 
tFigures for 10 days ending July 21. 





Rusesell’s Flour Production and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 


Week ending July 9.. 1,925 2,081 2,072 

DE, BPO 0966.0 0636000.00 3,625 3,234 3,332 
Imports— 

BE LI Po ow aie ee ee.ee See “os 1 
Exports— 


(Beer re 257 230 255 
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GLOBE’S EARNINGS 
BEST SINCE WAR 


Annual Report of Globe Grain & Milling 
Co. Shows Last Year's Profit as Double 
That of Former Period 


Los Anceres, Cat.—Net earnings of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co. for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, last, after all 
charges, including depreciation, amount- 
ed to $930,936, or greater than in any 
year since the World War and more than 
double the earnings of the preceding 
year. 

This is equivalent, after deducting first 
and second preferred dividends totaling 
$159,500, to $12.86 a share on the 60,000 
shares of common stock under the re- 
vised capital structure, as against $3.54 
a share on the 80,000 shares of common 
outstanding in the preceding year. 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors, on July 20, the new common 
stock was placed on a $6 annual dividend 
basis, with the declaration of a quar- 
terly distribution of $1.50 a share, pay- 
able on Oct. 1. Common dividends were 
suspended at the close of 1925, following 
distributions at the annual rate of $4. 
Dividends on the 7 per cent first pre- 
ferred and 8 per cent second preferred 
stocks were also declared. 

An exceptionally good liquid position 
is reflected in the company’s balance 
sheet as of June 30, last. Current as- 
sets are reported at $5,077,179 and cur- 
rent liabilities at only $76,433. Total 
assets of the company, after giving ef- 
fect to the diminishing of a capital com- 
mon stock, aggregated $12,596,566. 

Continuing its conservative policy of 
depreciating properties substantially 
each year, $215,397 were written off for 
depreciation in the last fiscal year, bring- 
ing the total as of June 30, last, to $2,- 
087,418. A special reserve of $1,000,000 
was added on July 1 to provide for any 
further loss in the liquidation of the 
Globe Cotton Oil Co.’s holdings. 

Sales of the company in the past fiscal 
year totaled $19,137,927. Surplus and 
undivided profits are shown in the bal- 
ance sheet, after the addition of $2,000,- 
000 from the capital account and the de- 
duction of $1,000,000 special reserve, as 
totaling $2,647,415, compared with $1,- 
590,465 as of June 30, 1926. 

During the past year the company 
wrote off $579,264 of Globe Cotton Oil 
Co. stock, $130,703 for adjustment of 
plant values, and retired $200,000 of the 
7 per cent first preferred stock. This 
preferred stock issue, which originally 
totaled $3,000,000, has been reduced to 
$1,800,000. 

As complete liquidation of the Globe 
Cotton Oil Co.’s holdings has been pro- 
vided for, operations of the milling com- 
pany are expected to continue to show 
improvement, since losses sustained in 
recent years through the operation of 
this subsidiary have been heavy. 





WADE HOLLAND MAY ENGAGE 
IN BAKING BUSINESS AGAIN 
Totevo, Ouro.—Amzi G. Reck, for- 


merly associated with the Holland Bread 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, and later with the 





NO MORE “WHOSE 
WAS THAT?” 


OHN A. PETERSON, superin- 

tendent of the Western Mary- 
land elevators, has designed for his 
table on the Baltimore exchange 
and put into successful operation 
a miniature electric lighthouse 
which shows a green light every 
time his telephone rings, thus sav- 
ing him the trouble of trying to 
distinguish between his rings and 
those of the other members while 
moving around and attending to 
business. It is a very ingenious 
device, adding sight to hearing. 
The “boys” on ‘change call it 
“Pete’s Patent,” and they are not 
only looking for many infringe- 
ments but, in time, for every color 
of the rainbow to be blinking from 
the various tables on the floor. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 


Continental Baking Corporation, is build- 
ing a bakery at Dayton, Ohio, to be 
conducted by a new concern known as 
the Dayton Bread Co. 

It is suspected that Wade Holland, 
and possibly other former officials of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, are as- 
sociated with Mr. Reck and that bakeries 
may be built at other locations later, 
Pittsburgh having been mentioned as one 
of them. Fifteen trucks for the bakery 
are being built by the Troy (Ohio) Wag- 
on Works. 

Wade Holland, who was formerly 
president of the Holland Bread Co., op- 
erating plants at Toledo, Columbus, Day- 
ton and Youngstown, and later presi- 
dent of the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, was in Toledo last week on a visit 
to his former home. 


LARGE SALES FEATURE 
PORTO RICAN TRADE 


Mayacvuez, Porto Rico.—During the 
past two weeks the majority of the bak- 
ers in this country have been buying new 
crop flours to .be shipped between Au- 
gust and December of this year. Very 
few mills are willing to sell beyond De- 
cember, although they could probably do 
so. It is estimated that more than 100,- 
000 200-lb sacks have been sold during 
the past three weeks, most of the busi- 
ness being obtained by Texas mills. 

As a general rule, flour is not sold in 
this country by grade or description, but 
by brands. It is therefore difficult to 
give any idea of the prices that have 
been obtained for the various grades. 
It is safe to say, however, that most of 
this flour has been sold at $7@7.75 per 
200 lbs, c.i.f., Porto Rico, usual selling 
terms. 

In all parts of the island the bakery 
business is in a more prosperous condi- 
tion than for some time, and it is be- 
lieved that this improvement in trade 
will continue. A large number of mills 
have special representatives at present 
in this country, and there is keen compe- 
tition to obtain business. 








N. W. UNIT OF OPERATIVES 
WILL MEET IN NEW ULM 


Minneapouis, Minn—J. A. Nolf, 
traveling representative of the Weaver 
Co., Minneapolis; and secretary of the 
northwestern unit of the Association of 
Operative Millers, accompanied by M. 
Belan, superintendent of the Minneapo- 
lis Milling Co., visited E. C. Veeck at 
New Ulm, Minn., last week and made 
arrangements for the next quarterly 
meeting of the association, which will 
be held at New Ulm on Aug. 27. 

It is understood that an unusually in- 
teresting program has been mapped out. 
In addition to the usual technical pa- 
pers by mill superintendents, short talks 
will be made by George M. Palmer, pres- 
ident of the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, and H. L. Beecher, president of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 

The tentative program calls for a pa- 
per on atmospheric control in flour mills 
by Edgar S. Miller, and one on the qual- 
ifications of a mill superintendent by 
A. W. Spehr, of the St. Paul Milling Co. 

After the meeting a picnic luncheon 
will be given at Herman Heights by the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. 





HUBBARD SALESMEN MEET 

MrinneEaPouis, Minn.—A conference of 
all the western salesmen of the Hubbard 
Milling Co. was held at Mankato, Minn., 
July 20-22. An interesting three days 
were spent and plans were formulated 
for the new crop year. A dinner was 
given by the company on July 20 at the 
Hotel Saulpaugh, and the following eve- 
ning the representatives were the 
guests of George M. Palmer, presi- 
dent of the company, at a chicken dinner 
at Lake Jefferson. Harlan Lewis, the 
Pittsburgh manager of the company, was 
also present. 





ELEVATOR READY TO OPERATE 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—The Texas 
Star Flour Mill export grain elevator at 
Galveston is now in shape to operate, 
and will be opened, should the wheat 
movement warrant it. The capacity of 
the elevator is 500,000 bus, and 100 cars 


can be unloaded daily on a _ two-shift 
basis. So far this season, the three other 
elevators .have been adequate for the 
handling of the grain. In comparison 
with the size of the harvest, wheat is ar- 
riving in smaller quantities than ever be- 
fore, grain men say. 

Oklahoma growers show a tendency to 
hold their wheat in storage, and are en- 
couraged in this by Oklahoma bankers. 
This has resulted in premiums on wheat 
for export going much higher. Thus 
grain is retaining approximately the 
same price, in spite of the market being 
so much lower. 





“BARLEY KING” DIES IN MILWAUKEE 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—John Buerger, aged 
82 years, head of the Buerger Commis- 
sion Co., and known as the “barley king” 
at Milwaukee, died at his home here on 
July 23, after an illness of two months. 
He was one of the oldest members of 
the Chamber of Commerce, having joined 
in 1886. He came to America from Ger- 
many in 1866, and began as a building 
contractor, erecting several grain ele- 
vators throughout the state. This con- 
nection interested him in the grain busi- 
ness and he started a malting business in 
Fond du Lac, later coming to Milwaukee 
to organize his grain firm. 


110 MANAGERS ATTENDING 
W. E. LONG CO.’S MEETING 


Curcaco, Inu., July 26.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The annual conference of bakery 
managers held by the W. E. Long Co. 
opened yesterday at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, and will continue 
until tomorrow evening. Registration 
so far shows that 110 managers from this 
country and Canada are in attendance. 
Business sessions, for the most part, are 
closed. 

Last evening the annual banquet took 
place, and a most enjoyable time was 
spent. About 175 attended, and in addi- 
tion to bakery managers and the staff of 
the W. E. Long Co., many ladies were 
present. Walter D. Warrick, advertising 
manager of the Long company, made a 
very able chairman, while Douglas Mal- 
lock, Chicago, acted as toastmaster, his 
wit and numerous anecdotes affording 
much amusement. The speakers, all well 
known, were Mathew H. Carpenter, Mil- 
waukee, who discussed crusts, and Wil- 
liam Barr, Chattanooga, Tenn., who took 
crumbs as his text; H. L. Somers, of 
the Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., gave a discourse on holes, and 
Henry Stude, Houston, Texas, president 
of the American Bakers Association, 
spoke on feminine complexion, and told 
several stories. Miss Gertrude Klaus, 
formerly with the Vagabond King com- 
pany, sang several songs. Invited guests 
were Dr. H. E. Van Norman, of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, John M. 
Hartley, of Bakers Weekly, and A. S. 
Purves, of The Northwestern Miller. 

A. S. Purves. 


NEW ELEVATOR COMPANY 
ORGANIZED IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The Chicago Elevator 
Properties, Inc., has received a license 
to operate. It is a subsidiary of the 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, and has 
elevators with a storage capacity of over 
17,000,000 bus. It is to operate the 
North Western and the Rock Island ele- 
vator A, both controlled under lease; it 
also has the Armour A and B and the 
Minnesota Elevator, that have been op- 
erated by the Armour Grain Co. through 
its subsidiary, the Export Elevator Co. 

The Rosenbaum Corporation has sold 
$2,500,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, maturing July 1, 1942, to P. W. 
Chapman & Co. and Colvin & Co., which 
are offered to the public at 99 and inter- 
est to yield 6.10 per cent. 

The company has not yet received per- 
mission from the Chicago Board of 
Trade to operate. 











MEMPHIS PLANS ELEVATOR 

New Orgteans, La.—It is learned here 
that the river terminal commission of 
Memphis is considering plans for a 1,- 
500,000-bu grain elevator in that city, 
with facilities for handling bulk cargoes 
to and from barges. It is understood 
that the project will be financed by a 
bond issue. 
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WEIGHT MARKING ON 
SACKS FOR BRITAIN 


New Weight Law Makes It Advisable to 
Mark All Flour Packages with Their 
Gross Weight 


Lonpon, Eno.—The sale of food 
(weights and measures) act, 1926, which 
came into force on July 1, has caused 
some confusion in the minds of importers 
as to whether sacks of imported flour 
should be marked “140 Ibs” or “140 lhs 
gross.” Like most new acts, the strict 
meaning of the law is somewhat ambigu- 
ous, and as this is the case the National 
Importers’ Association has advised the 
Millers’ National Federation and the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association that, 
in its opinion, it is advisable to have 
the word “gross” printed on the bags, 
as the insertion of the word certainly 
would eliminate any doubt. , 

Section 2 of the act reads: “A state- 
ment as to the weight or measure of a 
pre-packed article of food shall je 
deemed to be a statement as to the net 
weight or measure thereof, unless other- 
wise specified.” Section 14 of the act is 
as follows: “This act, except so far as it 
applies to pre-packed articles of food, 
Shall apply only to retail dealings.” 

The question arises: Is a bag of flour, 
which undoubtedly is a pre-packed ir- 
ticle of food, a wholesale article or a re- 
tail article? Most people think that it 
may be used both ways, therefore it 
would seem that it would be advisable to 
include the word “gross” when designat- 
ing the weight. 

C. F. G. Rarxrs 





LARGER PRODUCTION OF 
LINSEED OIL IS NOTED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce announces that the Bureau 
of the Census has received returns from 
all of the mills in the United States en- 
gaged in crushing flaxseed for the quir- 
ter ending June 30, 1927. 

There were 32 mills which crushed 
flaxseed during that period, reporting a 
crush of 250,942 tons and a production 
of 167,230,923 lbs linseed oil. These fig- 
ures compare with 217,468 tons crushed 
and 144,950,005 Ibs oil produced for the 
corresponding quarter in 1926, and 255,- 
592 tons and 169,979,532 Ibs in 1925. 

Stocks of flaxseed at the mills on 
June 30, 1927, amounted to 96,145 tons 
compared with 75,804 for the same date 
in 1926 and 63,182 in 1925. During the 
quarter, imports of linseed oil amounted 
to 388,652 lbs, compared with 10,164,773 
in 1926 and 6,128,927 in 1925, and exports 
to 599,953 lbs in 1927, compared with 
632,510 in 1926 and 577,085 in 1925. 





REMODELING NEW YORK MILL 

The Woods & Sprague Milling (o., 
Inc., Albion, N. Y., is remodeling its 
plant. The work is expected to be com- 
pleted in a few weeks. The mill was 
built 12 years ago, and after being re- 
modeled will have a capacity of about 250 
bbls daily. It is operated by electricity. 








BREAD BY AIR 


HE most modern means of 

transportation for the world’s 
oldest food product has been re- 
sorted to by the M. Carpente: 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, one of the 
oldest bakeries in Wisconsin, in or- 
der to give as good service as pos- 
sible to its customers throughout 
the state. 

The company recently decided to 
be the first to sponsor air deliver) 
of bread. A contract was given to 
Daniel Kiser, of Milwaukee, to 
construct an airplane, which has 
been put in service under the su- 
pervision of Gilles Meisenheimer 
Milwaukee air pilot. 

Deliveries are made to the sum- 
mer resort regions, and over the 
holidays and Sundays, when hotels 
are hosts to several hundred guests 
prompt delivery service on Holsum 
bread is given by the Carpenter 
company. 
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SPILLERS VICE PRESIDENT 
TO OPEN CANADIAN MILL 


Lonpon, Eneo.—W. A. Vernon, vice 
president of Spillers Milling & Associ- 
ated Industries, London, sailed for Can- 
ada on the Empress of France, July 16, 
the main object of his visit being to open 
the new mill of the Spillers Canadian 
Milling Co., Ltd., at Calgary. It is ex- 
pected that the ceremony will take place 
about the middle of August. 

After Mr. Vernon has finished his 
travels in Canada, he intends to visit 
Minneapolis and other leading milling 
centers in the United States. As he has 
been in the United States previously, he 
has a number of acquaintances among 
American millers and is looking forward 
to meeting them again, having pleasant 
recollections of their friendliness and lib- 
eral hospitality. 

Mr. Vernon belongs to a well-known 
Erfglish milling family. His father, Sir 
William Vernon, was the founder of the 
flour milling firm of William Vernon & 
Sons, which developed into one of the 
most important mills in the United King- 
dom. It eventually joined the amalga- 
mation which is now known as Spillers 
Milling & Associated Industries. 


Let the Public See 
Your Mill 
By A. L. Ross 


RIPS through flour mills, either ac- 
7 tual journeys or inspection by proxy, 

are proving attractive to the present 
and future purchasers of foodstuffs— 
women and students. Some channels for 
spreading information about what goes 
on inside of flour mills, bakeries and 
other food industries are: 

Miniature newspapers run in regular 
newspapers for children, who thereby be- 
come members of a club and, among 
other activities, visit interesting indus- 
tries. 

Home making classes of high schools 
visiting the essential industries of the 
nearest big cities. 

Farm women, organized into county 
home bureaus, who can take advantage 
of motor transportation and go in big 
groups to see food handling plants. 

Editors of household pages for daily 
papers. 

Booklets issued by flour mills. 

Socialized study in public schools. 

A visit to the plant of the Sperry 
Flour Co. in Portland, Oregon, was re- 
cently an event on the “Journal Junior 
Fun Calendar.” This trip was invitingly 
announced in the Portland Journal’s min- 
iature newspaper as follows: 

“If Saturday morning is a clear morn- 
ing, Journal Juniors who go on the fac- 
tory tour to Sperry Flouring Mills will 
get a bird’s-eye view of the whole of 
Portland, 

“From the top floor, Juniors, guided 
by a foreman, will gradually make the 
descent to the lower floor. Oats and 
wheat seen at the top floor will be found 
below changed into wheat hearts, rolled 
oats, pancake flour, baby food, dairy feed 
and other products.” 

The home making class of the high 
school at Gowanda, N. Y., made a trip 
of inspection to Buffalo, where a num- 
ber of plants were visited. This practice 
of having students from the smaller cities 
and towns go to the larger ones to learn 
more about sources of food supplies is 
growing. Of course the findings are dis- 
cussed in the homes, but the educational 
advertising goes farther because the trips 
are always written up in the school pub- 
lications and generally in the local pa- 
pers. 

There seems to be room for mills and 
bakeries to capitalize the increased in- 
terest that farm women are showing in 
the sources of food supply since the mo- 
tor car on the farm has shortened time 
and distance. 

These women are now organized in 
groups all over the country, under the 
auspices of the federal government, with 
home bureau advisers in practically every 
county—and they like to get behind the 
scenes, 

For example, when 200 members of 
the Kankakee Caqunty (Ill.) Home Bu- 
reau and their families held their annual 








picnic, time was taken from the cus- 
tomary program of festivities for motor 
car runs to such places as ice cream 
plants, bottling works, clothing and fur- 
niture factories, and telephone exchanges, 
for visits of inspection. This is a recent 
development, because it hadn’t occurred 
to many industries that the farm woman 
was now in a position to get around 
more and learn more about food sources. 

Under the title of “Impressions of 
World’s Prize Flour Mills,’ Prudence 
Penny, the pen name of a home econom- 
ics writer for Hearst newspapers, began: 

“You were promised a story about my 
visit to the great flour mills of the 
world, upon my return. . 

“Little did the picturesque miller of 
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“The illustrations are wash drawings 
instead of photographs, but are no less 
effective. They start the story with the 
plowing of the land and the planting of 
the seed, carry it through the harvesting 
and threshing and into the Washburn 
Crosby mills, where the wheat is turned 
into flour. Then the story goes several 
steps further, showing the flour being 
shipped, delivered to the grocery, sold 
across the counter and appearing on the 
consumer’s table in the form of delicious 
food. . ¥ 

Pictorial trips like that are just what 
are wanted by public schools which have 
“socialized study.” In a nutshell, the 
study is “socialized” when the pupils set 
out to learn what a certain thing means 








Take Place in Mid-August. 
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* ciated Industries, London, Who Is in Canada to Attend the 
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the Dee think to what proportions a mill 
might grow. . . .” 

The use of the booklet, “The Vicarious 
Trip Through the Factory,” was recent- 
ly discussed at length in Printers’ Ink 
by C. B. Larabee. 

“T suppose that at some time or other 
every advertising and sales executive 
wishes that he might take consumers 
and prospects and lead them through the 
factory. That is why he is so eager to 
take the casual visitor on the factory 
tour. He feels that if the consumer can 
once see the factory there will never be 
any question in the consumer’s mind con- 
cerning the goodness of his product.” 

He points out that, as not all cus- 
tomers can come to the factory, the book- 
let takes the factory to them. 

“An example of a booklet, consisting 
almost entirely of illustrations, is “The 
Story of Wheat from Seed to Flour,” 
published by the Washburn Crosby 
Co 


“The Washburn Crosby book pretends 
to be a history of the making of wheat 
into flour, but it is actually a pictorial 
trip through a large flour mill... .. .« 








in their lives, They discuss the subject 
from every interesting angle. For ex- 
ample, the D. S. Wentworth public 
school, Chicago, recently studied wheat 
in this manner. Here is a brief outline 
of the way they went at it, as given by 
Miss Teresa O’Connor: 


Various uses of wheat. 

Wheat regions of the world and the 
United States. 

Cultivation of wheat. 

Harvesting. 

Packing and shipping. 

Great wheat centers. 

Making flour. 

Wheat exports of United States and 
other countries. 

These rapidly changing times bring 
new angles into the problem of showing 
the consumer or prospect what a modern 
mill or bakery means in the food supply. 
But as Mr. Larabee emphasizes: 

“The story of the factory and of 
processes of manufacture should never 
be a dull one. It can only be made dull 
by a poor factory guide or by a poor 
booklet.” 


SELF-RISING FLOUR BILL 
IN GEORGIA IS OPPOSED 


Atitanta, Ga—Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
Nashville, Tenn., secretary of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, membership 
of which includes a majority of the mills 
in this district, was in Atlanta last week 
to attend a hearing before the agricul- 
tural committee of the Georgia state leg- 
islature pertaining to the self-rising flour 
bill which had been previously introduced 
before the general assembly, and under 
the terms of which an effort is being 
made to compel the manufacturers of 
self-rising flour to adhere to certain in- 
gredients, and to label the flour specify- 
ing each of these ingredients. In con- 
ferring with members of the committee 
Dr. Strowd classed the bill as an iniqui- 
tous measure that would serve prac- 
tically to eliminate self-rising flour from 
the Georgia market. The trade in this 
district is co-operating in a concerted ef- 
fort to defeat the measure, and the gen- 
eral opinion is that the effort will prove 
successful. 


The Power in the Glen 


By W. T. P., in the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Evening News 





N quiet Manx glens one comes across 

an occasional water mill where meal 

is ground from local oats. In the 
northern sheading, where 20 mills were 
needed in years of high-priced wheat, 
four remain in occasional service. In- 
deed, the growth of wheat and barley on 
the hillsides has almost ceased, and oats 
form the only grain crop. 

The dusty miller remains important: 
the duties are traditional, and son has 
succeeded father for generations. One 
doubts whether the owners of great 
estates on the island can show such pure 
descent and steady occupation. The 
miller is independent of king, or bishop, 
and is a power in the glen. 

Each morning I see the great wheel 
slowly turning, with cascades bursting 
like silver from its compartments in the 
sunshine. A gray figure comes out, and 
raises the water hatch, after which the 
slow motion gradually fails. It is the 
miller’s breakfast time—and mine! 

Inside the mill there is rich tasting 
dust everywhere, and one watches the 
slow motion of the wheels as they work 
away at the grist. In the room below 
the meal is dropping into a clean bag; 
the rest of the oat slides out elsewhere 
to be utilized as poultry or cattle food. 
Yes, yes; the miller keeps a sleek, fat 
pig. “Aye, aye, I know that,’ was the 
verdict of the half-wit, “but I don’t 
know whose grist keeps the pig so fat.” 

Manx millers are apt to be wroth at 
such a joke. They exact the customary 
toll of oats from each bag placed in the 
mill, and that is their reward. Money 
rarely passes directly in these transac- 
tions. There is no bookkeeping or reck- 
oning at all with the casual customers. 
“There’s as much work here as one man 
cares to do,” said one dusty miller. “In 
summer the river is low, and the mill 
has little power, but most of the demand 
is in the autumn, winter and early 
spring. From some estates the oats are 
rich and clean, others are poor and 
coarse; I can only return to the farmer 
the quality he sends to me.” 

Today, within the sound of the mill 
wheel, one has been dreaming of the 
world’s essential food. One has seen the 
hand mills used by the poor Hebridean 
crofters to grind their half ripe oats and 
rye. Here, in the mellow afternoon, there 
is a gentle grinding, a soft rumble of 
falling waters, the work of a hundred 
women done by a lazy, or at any rate 
a leisurely, Manx mill wheel. 

Contrast that with the hurry and 
racket, the dust and heat, of a flour mill 
by the Great Float at Birkenhead, by 
the yellow Humber at Hull, or at Bris- 
tol. Modern factories turn out flour for 
the million, cleansed, strained, mixed to a 
scientific formula. But here in the quiet 
island there is a homely intimate feel- 
ing about the miller’s craft which makes 
one think of thick meal porridge, and 
of the farls and bannocks which are 
sometimes found in Old World farm and 
cottage. 
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Old Pennsylvania 
Mills 
By Cyrus T. Fox 


HE Schuylkill River appears to have 
- been regarded in our early history 
chiefly as a navigable stream, rather 
than for its adoption for furnishing su- 
perior sites for mills. Boats and canoes, 
skiffs with sails, packets and other ves- 
sels were to be seen upon its broad 
bosom, and, dating as far back as 100 
years ago, there was a canal supplied 
from the river with water, the Schuyl- 
kill, itself, being used in stretches as 
part of this transportation system. 
Rather, it was on the tributaries of 
the river that mills were built, and some 
were located on comparatively small 
streams, the fall of which was deemed 
sufficient to furnish good power. Those 
which delivered the water overhead into 
buckets in the wheel, the water by its 
weight causing the wheel to turn, were 
the most in vogue. However, there were 
others, such as breast wheels and under- 
shot wheels, which proved serviceable. 


REMODELING OF MILLS 

During the Civil War many mills were 
remodeled to increase their efficiency, 
quantities of flour being needed for the 
army, and steel turbines were substituted 
for wheels of wooden construction. About 
that time a wheel, patented by James 
Leffel, of Ohio, known generally as the 
“Leffel” wheel, came into use, and is still 
a standard in the operation of machin- 
ery by hydraulic power. 

When my father’s mill in Lancaster 
County was thus equipped its capacity 
was almost doubled. Some mills had 
steam power supplied, so that when a 
drouth occurred the mill could continue 
running by the added power. There 
were mills on streams so small, on mere 
runs in fact, that they were in service no 
more than two or three hours each day. 

Such streams in Berks County as the 
Wyomissing, ‘Tulpehocken, Manatawny 
and Ontelaunee offered sites in abun- 
dance, and the most favorable locations 
were quickly seized upon. 


MILLS ON WYOMISSING 


There were several grist mills on the 
Wyomissing Creek at an early date. The 
first settlers on this stream were Welsh. 
Hugh Jones, who arrived from Wales in 
1732, was the owner of 1,000 acres, ob- 
tained by patent from William Penn. 
His friend, Evan Price, another Welsh- 
man, took up 600 acres, and built the 
first mill on the Wyomissing in 1735, 
at the mouth of the stream. This subse- 
quently became the property of Nicholas 
Lotz. 

Anthony Morris, a Philadelphia mer- 
chant, became interested in the district, 
and took up land with the intention of 
building grist mills and establishing iron 
works, having been attracted by the ex- 
cellent water power of the Wyomissing 
and Tulpehocken creeks, but in conse- 
quence of the success of Thomas Rutter 
on the Manatawny and _ Ironstone 
streams, in eastern Berks, he formed a 
partnership in the iron business with 
Rutter and the latter’s son-in-law, Thom- 
as Potts, Jr. In 1744 Morris was the 
owner of 500 acres in Cumru township. 

By this time quite a colony of Welsh- 
men had become possessed of land in 
Cumru, this name, with those of Breck- 
nock and Caernarvon, other townships 
of Berks County, being Welsh. In 1740 
there were such names of Welsh fam- 
ilies in Cumru as David, Davids, Davies, 
Evans, Edwards, Griffith, James, Jones, 
Lewis, Lloyd, Morgan, Morris, Owen, 
Peters, Pugh, Stevens, Thomas, and Wil- 
liams. In 1740 a Welsh Baptist church 
already existed. Most of the Welsh 
names, as connected with land ownership, 
have disappeared. 

Ten years later a change commenced. 
There was an invasion of German set- 
tlers. Among the earliest, mostly from 
the Palatinate, were Michael Ruth, John 
Ruth, Peter Ruth, Christian Gernant, 
Jacob Beyerle, Ludwig Beyerle and 
others. As the new arrivals increased, 
the older settlers began to leave, and 
soon the Germans dominated the terri- 
tory. Among them were some-who were 
millers by occupation, and ultimately 
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there were mills on the Wyomissing 
erected by Michael Ruth and Christian 
Gernant, which are still in existence, 
but not in operation. 

At or near the mouth of the Wyomis- 
sing Creek were two mills, known in 


earlier times, respectively, as Hiester’s 
and Messersmith’s. Later, the successive 
owners of the former were John Hiester, 
Nicholas Lotz, Jacob Beyerle, George 
Smith, Isaac Shanaman and Henry Van 
Reed. -It was torn down several years 


Above, Winners of the Running Races Held on the Chicago Flour Club’s Second 
Annual Field Day. Left to Right: Harry Korzeniewski, First Prize; Ray Kor- 


szeniewski, Second Prize; H. E. Burgess, Third Prize. 
Left to Right: Frank C. Sickinger, First Prize; Ray Kor- 


Horseshoe Contest. 


Below, Winners of the 


szeniewski, Second Prize; B. N. Lathrop, Third Prize. 


Above, Start of the Chicago Flour Club’s Sack Race, Won by H. E. Cotter, 
Modern Miller, Only Half of Whom, Unfortunately, Is Visible at the Extreme 


Left of the Picture. 


Below, Members of the Flour Club Who Did Not Par- 


ticipate in the Recent Field Day Sports. 
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ago by the Metropolitan Edison Co. to 
furnish a site for its large electric plant. 

The second mill was in the Davies fam- 
ily for years, then came into the posses- 
sion of Benneville Keim, and later passed 
to the Schwartz families. It was dis- 
continued after having been operated 
more than 100 years. 

Farther up the stream was the Evans 
Mill, owned for many years by Philip 
Evans, and last operated in the manu- 
facture of flour when in the ownership 
of Matthias Mengel, of Reading, whose 
son, Dr. Levi W. Mengel, was one of 
the pioneers in the laying out of the 
borough of Wyomissing. 


NICHOLAS LOTZ, PATRIOT 


The mill erected by Evan Price came, 
in 1778, into the possession of Nicholas 
Lotz, who improved it, and, when the 
call to arms came in the Revolution, 
used it for producing flour for the sol- 
diers in the cause of the patriotic Ameri- 
cans. 

Lotz was an outstanding character in 
the Revolution, and his memory should 
be revered by every member of the D. 
A. R. In addition to operating the for- 
mer Price Mill, he acquired the Hies- 
ter Mill, and used both to the advantage 
of the new government. 

He served as a delegate to the Pro- 
vincial Conference in June, 1776, ind 
upon his return took an active part in 
the enlistment of men. He gave his en- 
tire fortune to the cause of independence, 


‘and was never fully reimbursed for his 


financial expenditures. 

In 1780 he was appointed commission- 
er of supplies, and as such furnished 
flour, forage and other necessities for the 
army until the close of the war. he 
executive council addressed him as colo- 
nel, and so recognized him. 

After the war Colonel Lotz represent- 
ed Berks County in the General Assem- 
bly from 1784 to 1786 and again from 
1790 to 1794. 


WELCOME TO WASHINGTON 

In the latter year, when General 
Washington visited Reading on his way 
to Carlisle, and stopped at the Federal 
Inn (now replaced by the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank and which event was appro- 
priately marked by a tablet erected by 
the Berks County Chapter of the D. A. 
R.), Colonel Lotz headed a party of 
prominent men of Reading, who ten- 
dered him a proper reception, and gave 
a military parade in Penn Square in 
honor of his visit. 

The parade took place on Oct. 2, 1794, 
Washington having slept in the Federal 
Inn the night before. 

Colonel Nicholas Lotz was an 
ciate judge of Berks County from 1795 
to 1806, appointed to that office by his 
friend, Governor Thomas Mifflin, who in 
his day owned the farm where we now 
find the County Home. 

Nicholas Lotz was born on Feb. 20, 
1740, in the Palatinate, and came to this 
country with his parents a year later. 
He located in Reading some time pre- 
vious to the Revolution. He died here 
on Nov. 28, 1807, and his remains rest 
in the Charles Evans cemetery. He was 
survived by seven sons—Philip, Nicho- 
las, Jacob, John, Henry, Michael and 
William, and a daughter, Rosa, who be- 
came the wife of John Yeager. | 
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EDIBLE NECKTIES 

Chemistry, which is rapidly achieving 
the position of being able to “do all 
things,” is bringing closer and closer the 
era of synthetic foods. The latest step 
has been the discovery that artificial silk 
makes excellent sausage casing, being In 
fact of a composition very similar to the 
natural product. On top of this a Jap- 
anese scientist announces he is able to 
make a very superior kind of “rayon 
out of lobster shells and refuse properly 
treated. All that is needed now is for 
some enterprising manufacturer to make 
edible neckties out of artificial silk. 
Properly flavored, these ties would make 
excellent emergency rations. The not 
far distant future may see the over- 
worked clerk who cannot take time off 
for lunch munching hungrily at his hab- 
erdashery.—Siebel Technical Review. 





Imports of bran into Germany during 
the first four months of 1927 amounted 
to 207,000 tons. 
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Some of Those Who Participated in the Second Annual Golf Tournament of the Chicago Flour Club. Left to Right: L. Walsh, W. T. Demmer, F. T. Herbert, Willis 
McFeely; Oscar F. Greiner, R. C. Walker, M. E. Gifford; M. J. Tanzer, L. J. Weitz man, Ernest G. Dahl, A. J. Crooks. 


Chicago Flour Men’s 
Field Day 


By S. O. Werner 


Bertley Co., won first low net prize, 

The Northwestern Miller cup, at 
the second annual golf tournament, held 
at the Aurora Country ‘Club, July 21. 
His score was 73 net, with 24 handicap. 
C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., won second low net, six golf balls 
donated by C. C, Anthon, with a 75 net, 
with 24 handicap. Grant C. DeGroat, 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
won the blind bogey event, and received 
a golf bag presented by the Crooks Ter- 
minal Warehouses. The prize of six 
balls, donated by C. B. Spaulding for 
low putts for 18 holes, was won by 
Walter S. Johnson, the winner of last 
year’s tournament. Mr. Johnson, of W. 
S. Johnson & Co., and H. L. Brain- 
erd, of the Washburn Crosby Co., tied 
for low gross score, with 87. A guest 
prize of a linen luncheon set, given by 
Cc. C. Anthon and G, C. DeGroat, was 
won by S. Alexander. 

The tournament was a great success, 
being well handled by the committee 
consisting of Grant C. DeGroat, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. C. B. 
Spaulding, of the New Century Co., and 
A. S. Purves, of The Northwestern Mill- 
er. Besides the golf tournament, a num- 
ber of interesting events had been ar- 
ranged by the entertainment committee, 
Phelps Cowan and J. E. Herbert, and 
much of the success of the day was due 
to them. 

A large number took part in the 
horseshoe pitching and swimming con- 
tests. The horseshoe event featured 
many close games. Frank C. Sickinger, 
an old-time expert, finally vanquished 
all others and received first prize, a 
gold Gillette razor set, donated by J. 
Lechleiter. Ray Korzeniewski, of J. 
Korzeniewski & Co., won second prize, a 
merchandise certificate, given by A. S. 
Purves, of The Northwestern Miller, and 
the third prize went to B. N. Lathrop, 
which was a bridge set, presented by 
G. C. DeGroat. 

The swimming race was won by N. M. 
Coe, of the Bay State Milling Co., who 
received a merchandise certificate pre- 
sented by the Modern Miller. There was 
only one prize in this event, but the win- 
ner was closely followed by John W. 
Eckhart and V. J. Petersen. A special 
diving contest, not on the program, was 
put on as an extra feature, and was won 
by V. J. Petersen. 

The running races provided easy wins 
for the Korzeniewski family. Harry 
won the main event, getting a merchan- 
dise certificate donated by the entertain- 
ment committee; Ray was second, also 
receiving a merchandise certificate, giv- 
en by V. J. Petersen, and H. E. Bur- 
gess, of the Gold Medal Flour Co., was 
third, getting a certificate presented by 
C. C. Anthon. The sack race was an- 
other interesting event, and was won 
by H. E. Cotter, of the Modern Miller, 
who received a merchandise certificate 
given by the Chicago Flour Club. 

The meeting was largely attended. 
Special cars were chartered on the 
Aurora & Elgin Railroad, and coaches 
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The Winning Foursome. Left to Right: G. C. DeGroat, Winner of Blind Bogey 

Event; S. Alexander, Winner of Guest Prize; C. B. Spaulding, Winner of Sec- 

ond Low Net; Frank M. Rosekrans, Winner of First Low Net and The North- 
western Miller Cup. 





One of the Foursomes. Left to Right 
Bunnell, I. 


took the participants out to the club. 
Among those present were: C. A. Bun- 
nell, R. C. Walker, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co; I. B. Johnston, International Mill- 
ing Co; W. S. Johnson, F. T. Herbert, 
W. S. Johnson & Co; C. B. Spaulding, 
New Century Co; G. C. DeGroat, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc; A. S. Purves, 
The. Northwestern Miller; Frank M. 
Rosekrans, Bertley Co; Oscar F. Grein- 
er, Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc; 
M. E. Gifford, Willis McFeely, Chase 
Bag Co; Henry L. Brainerd, Washburn 
Crosby Co; M. J. Tanzer, A. J. Crooks, 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses; Ernest G. 
Dahl; L. J. Weitzman, Weitzman Mill- 





: A. S. Purves, Walter S. Johnson, C. A. 
B. Johnston. 


ing Co; W. T. Demmer, Anchor Mills. 
All of the above played golf, while those 
who took part in other events were: 
W. F. Kunz, Bakers Flour Co; John 
Reget, Jr; C. M. Yager, E. E. Murphy, 
H. E. Cotter, Modern Miller; V. J. Pet- 
ersen, Petersen Bros. & Co; B. N. Lath- 
rop; John F. Benes, Lothes & Benes; 
S. O. Werner, The Northwestern Miller; 
C. C. Anthon, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc; J. E, Dister, Anchor Mills; J. E. 
Herbert; N. M. Coe, Bay State Milling 
Co; L. R. Merrill, Washburn Crosby 
Co; J. W. Eckhart, John W. Eckhart & 
Co; C. W. Dilworth; Harry and Ray 
Korzeniewski, J. Korzeniewski & Co; 


Phelps Cowan, William Cowan & Co; 
Nelson K. Reese; Frank E. Lange, 
Lange Flour Co; F. C. Sickinger, flour 
inspector; Fred Larsen, John A. Arm- 
bruster, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co; James P. Curry; H. E. Burgess, 
Gold Medal Flour Co. 


CONFERENCE TO STUDY 
BREAD MAKING PROBLEMS 


Cuicaco, Inn.—Sydney Anderson, pres- 
ident of the Millers’ National Federation, 
and Henry Stude, president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, have arranged 
a conference of millers and bakers, ce- 
real chemists and bakery engineers to 
consider the following problems: holes in 
bread; black hull wheat; _ bleaching; 
combine harvesting, and such other fac- 
tors as have been charged with contribut- 
ing to fermentation difficulties and ir- 
regularities. 

The personnel of the committee will be 
announced as soon as acceptances have 
been received. It will probably number 
about 14. 

No definite program of procedure has 
been outlined, but will probably fall un- 
der the headings of effect, cause, and 
remedy. 

The conference will be held at the 
Sherman Hotel, Aug. 2-3. 

It is hoped that if the conference can- 
not evolve a complete remedy, it will 
be able to plan a line of investigation 
that will lead to a remedy. At any 
rate it is expected that it will be able 
to convert a controversy into construc- 
tive study and lead to a better under- 
standing between millers and bakers. 








E. P. COSTELLO TO TAKE OVER 
ST. LOUIS’ TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The board of directors 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
has appointed Edward P. Costello to be 
traffic commissioner, taking effect Aug. 1, 
to succeed Charles Rippin, who recently 
resigned. Mr. Costello has been in the 
traffic department of the exchange for 
10 years, during which time he has been 
actively engaged in making studies of the 
grain rate structure and in preparing 
exhibits for trials before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and on a number 
of occasions he has represented the ex- 
change in important hearings and con- 
ferences concerning grain rates. 

Before becoming connected with the 
exchange, he was with the Memphis 
Freight Bureau for several years, and 
prior to that was in the accounting and 
traffic department of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad. 





DEATH OF MISS ESTHER JORDAN 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Miss_ Esther 
Jordan, the Wisconsin representative of 
the Red Wing Milling Co., died recently 
at Green Bay and was buried at Red 
Wing, her old home. Miss Jordan, who 
was aged 41 years, had been with the 
milling company 15 years and was re- 
garded as one of its best sales repre- 
sentatives. 





W. C. TENCH TO RESIGN 
W. C. Tench, who several months ago 
formed a connection with the Seaboard 
Flour Corporation, Boston, has resigned 
as vice presitlent of that concern, effec- 
tive Aug. 1. 
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The flour market is at a standstill so 
far as new bookings are concerned. Sales 
last week were unusually light. Buyers 
evince no interest in offerings for prompt 
shipment, and since millers, when asked 
for quotations on new crop, name the 
same price as for old, no business is 
passing. 

Conditions are just the reverse of 
what they were a year ago. Last July 
southwestern mills were busy loading up 
the trade, but this year the sales report- 
ed to date have been insignificant, in 
comparison, although two or three lots 
of 100,000 bbls each are understood to 
have been worked. Northwestern mills, 
at this time last year, also made com- 
paratively heavy sales. 

The Trade’s Lesson.—The present sit- 
uation, however, is easily understood. 
Some buyers actually have flour unde- 
livered that they bought a year ago, 
while the majority of them cannot easily 
forget the unpleasant experiences that 
followed their anticipating their needs a 
year in advance. The memory of the 
decline in the market, to say nothing of 
the carrying charges they had to pay, 
still hurts. 

Mills Not Pressing New Crop—Mill- 
ers also profited by the experience. They 
are not at all anxious to sell at this time 
for new crop shipment, and where they 
can do so with safety they are advising 
their customers to hold off until nearer 
harvest time before contracting. Feed 
prices and wheat premiums during Sep- 
tember are still unknown quantities, but 
they are nevertheless important factors 
and must be taken into consideration 
when figuring new crop flour prices. One 
Minneapolis mill on July 25 named new 
crop patents at 30c bbl under old, and 
reported a few sales aggregating 10,000 
bbls. 

Shipping Directions—Most mills re- 
port shipping directions against old or- 
ders as satisfactory. This may lead to a 
temporary spurt in production and a 
consequent easing in the millfeed situa- 
tion, which at present is abnormally 
strong. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 
Short patent, 98-lb July 26 Year ago 

cotton $8.00@8.20 $9.05 @9.40 
Standard patent 7.70@7.90 8.65@8.90 
Second patent 7.40@7.60 8.20@8.60 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.60@6.85 7.90@8.15 
First clear, jute* 6.20@6.40 7.05@7.15 
Second clear, jute*... 4.50@4.80 4.00@5.00 
Whole wheat 7.35@7.55 7.95@8.05 
Graham, standard .... 6.80@7.00 6.80@7.00 

*140-lb jutes, 


SEMOLINAS 


Lower premiums on grain have brought 
about another reduction in semolinas, 
but have not encouraged any buying to 
speak of. A car, here and there, is the 
extent of current trading. Manufactur- 
ers are holding off until new crop, being 
firmly of the belief that prices will be 
lower. In the meantime, a little export 
inquiry is reported, but few sales. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at 4c Ib, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, standard semolina and du- 
rum fancy patent 3%@3%c, and No. 3 
semolina and special grade 342@3%c. 

In the week ending July 23, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 59,812 
bbls durum products, compared with 43,- 
602, made by nine mills, in the previous 
week. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16% were in operation July 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill 


Nl. 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Weekly 
capacity 
bbls 
460,800 
460,800 


Flour Pet. 
output 
bbls 
242,572 
196,031 
230,257 
248,633 
232,500 


July 17-23 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 529,200 
Two years ago... 522,000 
Three years ago. 564,600 
Four years ago.. 561,100 280,950 
Five years ago... 546,000 309,120 

Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,770 bbls last week, 2,770 
in the previous week, 3,010 a year ago, 
and 1,225 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

Weekly 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
bbls 

150,194 
214,874 
219,130 
232,161 
221,391 


Pct. 
of ac- 
tivity 
July 17-23 
Previous week ., 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 
Three years ago. 
Four years ago.. 169,913 
Five years ago... 212,934 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


- Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
June 25 73 73,450 213,095 227,391 1,331 54 
July . 72 72,700 224,985 210,154 2,672 
July . 70 72,050 170,506 197,499 534 
July 16. 68 70,600 214,874 229,364 1,613 820 
July 23. 54 53,725 150,194 154,486 1,490 ee 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
July 23, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 

-—Output—,", -—Exports— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
Minneapolis ...10,005 11,315 97 87 
St. Paul 508 611 27 ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 799 936 ne ees 
Outside 9,734 10,969 124 86 


1,796 
722 


OCCIDENT SALESMEN MEET 


A sales conference of the state repre- 
sentatives of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. is being held in Minneapolis this 
week. Among those present are: F. M. 
Turnipseed, Florida, G. G. Johnson, 
North Carolina, Paul D. Nease, Ala- 
bama, James Postma southern Michigan 
and T. P. Jasgar northern Michigan, 
Horace Gilbert and K. P. McCann, Ohio, 
C. W. Ingalls, Indiana, and K. N, Law- 
rence, Kentucky. 


MINNESOTA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention in 
St. Paul, Aug. 9-10, at the Lowry Hotel. 
The association has been active this last 
year in holding district meetings, which 
have aroused more than usual interest 
in association work. In consequence, a 
record attendance is looked for at this 
year’s convention. 


FIRST NEW WHEAT ARRIVES 


The first car of new northwestern 
wheat arrived in Minneapolis, July 22. 
It came from Jefferson, S. D., graded 
No. 1 dark winter, weighed 62% lbs per 
bu and ‘tested 10.50 per cent protein. It 
was sold to a local mill for $1.43 bu. 


NOTES 


C. F. Deaver, secretary-treasurer of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, has re- 


turned from a three months’ European 
trip. 

The Albert Lea (Minn.) Milling Co.’s 
mill, which has been overhauled, will be 
started up this week. 


The annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
was held in Minneapolis July 26. 

This department has two or three calls 
for first class salesmen to look after the 
city trade in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

J. R. Vilasuso, Havana, Cuba, repre- 
sentative of the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, visited Minneapolis last week. 

Richard L. Groff, Minneapolis, left 
last week for Galveston, Texas, to take 
up the position of sales manager for the 
Texas Star Flour Mills. 


Roy P. Purchase, manager of the 
Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia, is 
visiting the Commander headquarters in 
Minneapolis this week. 


Harry A. Wolf, vice president of the 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., owner of 
the Paramount Mill, Minneapolis, is here 
on matters pertaining to the mill. 


E. C. Bisbee, linseed crusher of Phila- 
delphia, is visiting old friends in Minne- 
apolis. He was formerly an official of 
the Midland Linseed Products Co. 

W. F. Schober has installed an attri- 
tion mill in the plant of the Phoenix Mill 
Co., Herman, Minn. He will dismantle 
and sell the flour milling equipment. 


A. L. Cernaghan, formerly of the sales 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is now general field representative 
for the King Midas Mill Co. in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Frank Liethen, of the Liethen Grain 
Co., Appleton, is visiting in Minneapolis 
with Walter Mann and J. S. Dousman, 
Wisconsin representatives of the Minne- 
apolis Milling Co. 

H. G. Atwood, president of the Ameri- 
can Milling Co., Peoria, Ill., visited Min- 
neapolis late in the week, presumably 
with reference to the millfeed require- 
ments of his company. 


The traffic commissioner of the Grand 
Forks (N. D.) Commercial Club has re- 
quested the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to hold its hearing on transit 
charges at the Grand Forks terminal in- 
stead of in Minneapolis as indicated. 


The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual picnic at Bass 
Lake on July 20. There were about 250 
in attendance, including allied salesmen. 
A good field sports program was pro- 
vided, with lots of entertainment for 
both the children and the grown-ups. 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the North Dakota Wheat 
Growers’ Association, George Duis, 
Grand Forks, was re-elected president. 
L. A. Morrow succeeds W. F. Copeland 
as vice president. A. J. Scott was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer, and R. L. 
Taft cashier. 


E. J. Dalby, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., is making a motor trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast, combining business with 
pleasure. He is accompanied by his 
wife and son. They spent several days 
in Yellowstone Park, and are headed for 
Seattle and Portland. 


Adam Ziegler, former demonstrator 
for The Fleischmann Co., at times work- 
ing out from New York and Pittsburgh, 
but more recently from St. Louis, is now 
production manager for the Pfaff Bak- 
ing Co., Fort Dodge and Mason City, 
Iowa, which company is gradually ex- 
tending its trade territory. 

Minneapolis was well represented at 
the meeting of the Northwestern Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board, at Valley City, 
N. D:, on July 26. The chief topic of 
discussion was the movement of the new 
grain crop in the Northwest and the ar- 
rangements that had been made by car- 
riers. The car supply is said to be 
ample. 

A. M. Sheldon, Minneapolis, one of the 
organizers of the Imperial Elevator Co., 
has joined the Marsh & McLennan insur- 
ance agency as manager of its life and 
accident insurance department. Mr. 
Sheldon came to Minneapolis in 1898, 
and since then has been actively identi- 
fied with the grain, lumber and insur- 
ance business. 
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B. D. Ingles, of Minneapolis, north- 
western representative of the Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., man- 
ufacturer of Agene, is visiting mills in 
northern Minnesota with an automobile 
truck equipped with an Agene outfit. 
The apparatus is so arranged that it can 
be hooked up with a mill and a practical 
demonstration given. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The slight improvement noted in flour 
demand has not continued. Buyers ap- 
parently filled immediate needs and then 
pulled out of the market. One mill re- 
ported a sale of a little new crop for fall 
delivery, at a satisfactory price. 

Sales of durum proved slow, very light 
interest being shown in current supplies. 
Certain buyers wish to dicker for prices 
on new crop flour. In view of the pre- 
dictions for a large crop, buyers are 
convinced that lower prices will ma- 
terialize. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as _re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Pct. of 
activity 
July 17-23 ,395 61 
Previous week ’ 48 
Year ago ’ 15 
Two years ago 19,030 51 

Quotations, July 23, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 9% -lb 
cottons: 

1926 
$9.60@ 9.75 
9.15@".60 
7.45 @ 7.60 
6.20@ 5.45 


First ‘patent 

Second patent 

First clear, 

Second clear, jute.... 


NOTES 

John R. Morris, of the International 
Milling Co., was here from Minneapolis, 
July 20. 

W. W. Hall, of the Standard Shipping 
Co., Winnipeg, and Harry S. Klein, of 
the Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago, were 
on ’change last week. 

John J. Gerard, of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., was here last week 
from New York, visiting the office of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators were down to 5,250,000 bus at 
the close of business on July 23, against 
13,324,000 at the corresponding time last 
year. The bulk of the stocks consists 
of wheat and oats. 

F. G. Carison. 


GREAT FALLS 


Flour bookings last week were very 
good for this season of the year, as many 
buyers were anxious to have a little old 
wheat flour on hand. Bookings are being 
cleared up in very satisfactory shape. 
Quotations, July 25: first patent $8.15 
bbl, standard patent $8.05, and _ first 
clear $6.25. 

NOTES 


A change in managers of the Fairfield 
(Mont.) Elevator has been effected, Oscar 
Gaare succeeding Fred J. Williams. 

Stockholders of the farmers’ elevator, 
Havre, have elected the following direc- 
tors: John Nanik, Havre; Halsey Stuall- 
cop, Simpson; Thomas Connolly, Havre. 

The W. C. Mitchell Co., Great Falls, 
last week took charge of the Frank 
Fischer elevators at Judith Gap and 
Oxford. For three years they have !cen 
under the management of Mr. Fischer. 
Robert Franks will act as tempor:ry 
manager in Judith Gap. 

Directors of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. held a meeting in Great Falls re- 
cently. Among those who attended were 
T. A. Marlow, Helena, J. E. Woodward, 
Butte, O. W. Belden, Lewistown, Ne!son 
Story, Jr., Bozeman, and C. R. McClave, 
Great Falls. Mr. McClave is president 
of the company. 

Watrter F. Britta. 





Milk powder and condensed milk «re 
replacing whole milk and evaporated 
milk in the manufacture of confectionery, 
ice cream, and bakery products, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced. Consumption of 
milk powders shows an increase. lhe 
65 manufacturers used 6,652,127 |S 
whole milk powder last year, as against 
4,396,231 used by 61 firms in 1925; of 
condensed milk there were used 5,49, 
095 Ibs, against 4,369,769, and skim milk 
powder 3,270,577 lbs, against 1,437,810. 
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FLOUR PRICES ARE LOW 

For some mysterious reason, millers 
of the Southwest are quoting the lowest 
prices in years on new crop flour. The 
general basis appears to be fully 25c 
bbl under a year ago, while, in instances, 
sales to large buyers show virtually no 
manufacturing margin. 

The explanation, so far as any is pos- 
sible, seems to rest in a combination of 
light seasonal buying and fear of losing 
business. Millers who are booking only 
their capacity are fearful that competi- 
tors may be accumulating large bookings 
ahead and, as a result, lower their quo- 
tations in an effort to stimulate business. 
Other millers hear of the lower range 
and, of course, promptly meet it. The 
final result, already fully attained, is that 
prices are at the lowest possible point 
and milling margins on the business now 
being entered are undoubtedly the low- 
est in many years. 

Aside from the low price range, gen- 
eral trade conditions are more satisfac- 
tory than they were a year ago. Very 
few millers are taking business for ship- 
ment beyond the end of the calendar 
year, and almost without exception they 
are making definite provision for collec- 
tion of the carrying charge on overdue 
contracts. 

All of this, however, comes to nothing 
in view of the low price range. Millers 
recognize the weakness in their situation, 
but they all seem disposed to accept it 
without much protest. 


KANSAS CITY 


Flour bookings are slower than last 
week, due to the apparent general opin- 
ion of the trade that present wheat 
prices cannot be maintained. As usual, 
there are rumors of heavy buying for fu- 
ture delivery at perilously low prices, 
but probably these are less true than 
they were last week. Sales are averag- 
ing between 100 and 200 per cent of 
capacity. 

Export Trade.—Small lot buying is the 
order of the day in the export trade, 
with South America, the West Indies, the 
United Kingdom and continental Europe 
coming in for their share of business. 
One Kansas City mill reports that the 
United Kingdom is receptive to offers 
on quite large shipments at very low 
prices, but it is doubtful if they are 
being accommodated in this market, even 
with price competition as keen as it is. 

Jobbing Trade.—Distributors, with the 
government report still fresh in their 
minds, are wary of present prices and 
display a tendency to sit out the market. 
Consequently, their orders are for one or 
two cars which they need for immediate 
use. A few have placed large orders, 
but this may be attributed more to good 
salesmanship than to confidence in the 
market. 

Baking Trade—In spite of stories to 
the effect that large bakeries are buying 
good-sized orders of cheap flour, Mis- 
souri River mills are experiencing limit- 
ed activity from this class of buyers. 

Shipping Directions—Unfilled orders 
on mill books are being steadily dimin- 
ished, although more slowly than last 
week. In the case of a few mills, pro- 
duction has been cut sharply, because 
of inability to get directions. The aver- 
age loss in production for the week is 
5 per cent. 

Flour Prices—Quotations remained es- 
Sentially unchanged last week after ex- 
hibiting momentary weakness at the 
Opening. Prices, July 23, hard winter 
Wheat flours, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.20@7.80 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.85@7.30; 
Straight, $6.70@7.10; first clear, $5.95 

6; second clear, $5.15@5.85; low 
grade, $4.50@4.80. 


Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 17-23 ...... 348,660 228,852 65 
Previous week .. 348,660 230,311 66 
WoO BHO ocscecs 360,660 317,465 88 
Two years ago... 364,710 232,911 63 


Five-year average (same week).... 69 
y 


Tcin-year average (same week)..... 80 
KANSAS CITY 
July 19-38 ....%. 175,500 118,226 67 
Previous week .. 175,500 128,063 73 
VORP OBO ccceses 151,500 130,809 86 
Two years ago... 151,500 117,951 78 
Five-year average (same week).... 80 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 80 
WICHITA 
Pi a SS . ee 62,400 28,496 45 
Previous week .. 62,400 24,666 39 
BOOP BES sevicce 62,400 46,531 74 
Two years ago... 65,700 37,776 59 
ST. JOSEPH 
July 17-23 ...... 47,400 42,450 89 
Previous week .. 47,400 42,191 89 
FORE BO .cccees 47,400 53,262 110 
Two years ago... 47,400 45,497 96 
SALINA 
July 17-23 ...... 46,200 37,603 81 
Previous week .. 46,200 34,479 74 
Far 35,400 33,712 95 
Two years ago... 46,200 23,646 57 
ATCHISON 
July 17-23 ...... 29,700 28,721 96 
Previous week .. 29,700 25,946 87 
BORP OOS ccccssce 29,400 27,900 94 
OMAHA 
July 17-23 ...... 27,300 13,450 49 
Previous week .. 27,300 16,262 59 
VFORP ABO ccecece 27,300 24,680 90 
Two years ago... 27,300 19,903 73 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SRG ATES. occ veecetdecvevascencovecuns 181 
POOPNND WOON sc crsacdossoiccrsesveese 179 
SD A 6.66 6:40: 6'0,.8 060 66.40 P8604 ee 888s 186 


Of the mills reporting, 15 reported 
domestic business active, 21 fair, and 22 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
23,532 bbls last week, 16,067 in the pre- 
vious week, 34,224 a year ago and 17,- 
911 two years ago. 


THRESHING RETURNS DISAPPOINT 


Many and widespread reports of dis- 
appointing wheat yields developed by 
threshing returns are causing some well- 
informed people in the trade to conclude 
that the southwestern wheat crop has 
been overestimated. Their view is sup- 
ported by the current relatively light 
receipts of wheat, not wholly to be ac- 
counted for by disposition of farmers 
to hold their grain off the market. 

It is not possible to reach any definite 
conclusion on the reports so far avail- 
able. It seems, however, fair to con- 
clude that the crop estimates following 
the rains of a few weeks ago are likely 
to prove over rather than under the 
final measure of the harvest. 


DEATH OF ALEXANDER MC KENZIE 


Alexander McKenzie, who recently be- 
came associated with the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co. and died suddenly at Detroit 
last week while on his initial trip visiting 
millers, was the second oldest member of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. Mr. 
McKenzie was for many years active in 
the Kaw Grain & Elevator Co., and in 
that connection had a wide acquaintance 
among millers. He was greatly es- 


teemed, not alone for his business integ- 
rity but for his fine personalities of mind 
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and heart. Many members of the Board 
of Trade attended funeral services held 
here on July 22. 


NOTES 


J. Lloyd Ford, president of the Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., was here last 
week. 


Leslie F, Gates, of Lamson Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, spent a part of the week 
visiting his firm’s offices here. 


The offices of the Rodney Milling Co. 
in the Huntzinger Building have been 
enlarged, redecorated and refurnished. 


E. P. Mitchell, of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., is spending several days at his 
company’s principal office at Minne- 
apolis. 

Walter F. Jaffray, wheat buyer for the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Kansas City last week looking 
over the market. 


H. H. Laumeyer, St. Louis, a director 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., was 
in Kansas City last week attending the 
annual meeting of his company. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, is spending a fortnight with 
his family at their summer home in Colo- 
rado. 

The Purina Mills have purchased a 
large hay grinding plant from Bryan 
Haywood, which they will operate in 
conjunction with their other Kansas City 
mill. 

C. H. Black, vice president of the 
Southard Feed & Milling Co., left recently 
on a month’s trip to Europe. He ex- 
pects to visit England, Germany, France 
and Belgium. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
manager of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
and Ralph S. Herman, chief chemist of 
the Larabee organization, have returned 
from the East. 


The Interior Flour Mills Co. has en- 
gaged Frank Wiedlocher, Jr., to repre- 
sent it in Illinois. Mr. Wiedlocher has 
a wide acquaintanceship among Illinois 
flour buyers, as his father, F. Wied- 
locher, Sr., has been in the milling busi- 
ness there for many years. 


A. L. Goetzmann, manager of the 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, who re- 
turned last week from a month’s visit to 
eastern market centers, says buyers as a 
whole seem little interested in flour. Al- 
most without exception they anticipate 
lower prices later on, and present pur- 
chases are largely limited to current re- 
quirements. 


HUTCHINSON 


Irregular demand was experienced last 
week, with spurts of flour buying some 
days and few sales on others. Taken as 
a whole, the week showed considerable 
improvement, however, bookings running 
well in excess of capacity, due largely to 
sharply lower prices. Buyers are shop- 
ping considerably, and many offers en- 
pene what millers regarded as unrea- 
sonable concessions in price were re- 
jected. 

A fair inquiry came from abroad, and 
a few sales of clears and cut straights 
were made, mostly to the islands. Di- 
rections are starting on new crop flour, 
and the first shipments have been made. 
Quotations, July 23, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.20@7.85 
bbl; straight, $6.80@7.35; first clear, 
$5.70@5.90. 

NOTES 


Mrs. Fred Vickers, wife of the su- 
perintendent of mills for the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., died last week. 


Nelson W. Krehbiel, sales manager for 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
has returned from a business trip to 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Leslie Vasconselles, of the Lyons Flour 
Milling Co., will cover southeastern Kan- 
sas and southwestern Missouri territory, 
and will make his headquarters at Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 


“Tests with new crop flour have been 
highly satisfactory,” said P. H. Baum, 
secretary-treasurer of the William Kelly 
Milling Co. “The quality of the gluten 
more than makes up for a deficiency in 
protein.” 


Reports from southwestern Kansas in- 
dicate a greatly increased wheat acre- 








WHO IS THIS BIRD? 

Texas millers are cautioned to 
look out for a talkative chap who, 
according to a writer in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, expressed himself as 
follows to a group of idlers in a 
“railway club car bound for 
*Frisco”: 

“Let me tell you my story. I’m | 
associated with the flour mill busi- 
ness in Minneapolis. We've never 
had a square deal on freight rates, 
and we have been doing business 
for years on a miserably small 
margin. Instead of whining about 
it we’ve come to the conclusion 
that Minneapolis is no longer the 

| logical flour mill center. The big 
| concerns have already established 
| branch mills at Duluth and Buf- 
| falo. Kansas City has gotten to 
be a big flour center. I’m going 
to Texas because I believe that’s 
the future flour mill center of the 
South, and there’s less competition 
than anywhere else.” 














age for next year. Some grain men esti- 
mate that 1,000,000 acres of sod will be 
turned in the section where the crop was 
an almost complete failure this year. 
The ground is ideal for a seed bed, due 
to recent rains. 


SALINA 

A gratifying improvement in business 
was experienced by flour dealers last 
week. Prices are still so high, however, 
that buyers are keeping close to their 
current needs, There is a fair export 
business. Prices are unchanged, quota- 
tions, July 21, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s, being: short patent, $7.60@7.90 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.40@7.50; straight, $7.30 
@7.40. 

NOTES 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., at its 
annual meeting, re-elected the old officers 
and directors. Out-of-town directors 
here for the meeting were L. C. Staples, 
Kansas City, treasurer of the company, 
and J. P. Harris, Pretty Prairie, Ark. 

The same officers and directors of the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co. were 
elected at the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing last week. Mr. and Mrs, L. C. Shel- 
labarger and Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Allen, 
who were here from Decatur, IIl., for the 
meeting, have returned home. 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills at both Atchison and Leaven- 
worth report fair bookings, with sales 
running a little over capacity, and in 
some instances around 200 per cent 
thereof. Business continued to come 
from a wide source, but consisted mainly 
of orders from the jobbing trade. Most 
large bakers are only buying immediate 
requirements, and are awaiting the out- 
come of the northwestern crop. 

A few inquiries were reported from 
export sources and an occasional sale 
was made, but, as a whole, this business 
was limited. 

Shipping directions continue very good, 
and nearly all mills are on full time, 
with an occasional one running on a 
seven-day schedule. 

Flour prices are practically unchanged. 
Quotations, July 23, basis cotton 98's: 
hard wheat short patent $7.45@7.65 bbl, 
Straight grade $7.05@7.25, first clear 
$5.45@5.65; soft wheat short patent $7.25 
@7.45, straight grade $6.80@6.85, first 
clear $5.90@6.10. 


NOTES 


Arthur Johnson, formerly with the 
Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, is 
now in charge of the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co.’s elevator at Leavenworth. 


H. T. Shaeffer, export manager of the 
Blair Milling Co., was in’ central states 
territory last week. He reported that 
the trade was buying conservatively. 


M. A. Lehman, general superintendent 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was 
here last week in conference with rail- 
road officials regarding switching privi- 
leges. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour buying in this territory was 
rather inactive last week, compared with 
the previous one, due primarily to the 
fact that traders still are generally apart 
on prices. Some local mills, however, 
reported a satisfactory demand for soft 
wheat flour from the South. Brokers 
and mill representatives believe that, as 
soon as the market is at all favorable, 
local buying will set in at an active rate. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Spotted conditions 
prevailed in the soft wheat flour trade 
last week. Some millers said that buy- 
ers were out of the market entirely, be- 
lieving that further declines in prices 
would occur, while others reported sales 
of a satisfactory volume. Most business 
was for shipment in the near future, and 
it seems likely that the southern trade 
will buy as cautiously this year as it did 
last. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Demand for hard 
wheat flour has been quiet the last few 
weeks. Many buyers need to replenish 
their stocks, and should conditions for 
buying look favorable within the next 
few days, it is likely that a good volume 
of business will be done. 

Export Trade.—Local exporters have 
received a few inquiries from foreign 
buyers within the last few days, but sales 
have been very light, as most cables were 
far below American ideas. Latin Amer- 
ica continues to show some interest in 
this market, and the movement was a 
little larger than in the previous week. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, July 23: soft winter short 
patent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.90@6.40, 
first clear $5.30@5.75; hard winter short 
patent $6.65@7.05, straight $6.25@6.65, 
first clear $5.40@5.80; spring first pat- 
ent $7.05@7.45, standard patent $6.75@ 
7, first clear $5.90@6.30. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 
Swlp 2788 22.20% bawas eas 43 
Previous week .. 
Year ago eer = 
Two years ago .. wt 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 
Output 

bbls 
49,700 
46,700 
48,100 
44,200 


Pet. of 
activity 
July 57 
Previous 
Year ago . 
Two years ago 
NOTES 

A. 'T. Bales, of the Weber Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, was in St. Louis 
recently. 

E. R. Bailey, Memphis manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., called at the 
local office recently. 

John A. Glosemeyer, brother of Vin- 
cent H. Glosemeyer, president of the 
Glosemeyer Flour Co., died July 16 in 
Washington, Mo. 


C. B. Stout, president, and Charles A. 
Erskine, Mobile manager, of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, recently 
visited the trade in St. Louis. 


William C. Essmueller, manager of the 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., accom- 
panied by his wife, is on a vacation trip 
along the Atlantic Coast and in Canada. 

The Industrial Tours Committee of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce arranged 
a tour of inspection through the mill of 
the Plant Flour Mills Co. “for members 
of the organization and their friends on 
July 23. Arrangements were made to 
show the visitors the complete process of 
manufacturing flour, from the unloading 
of the wheat to the sacking and shipping 
of the completed product. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour was dull last week, both in the 
country and the city. New wheat flour 
was in a little better demand, but pur- 
chases were of comparatively small quan- 
tities and for quick delivery. 

Improved business with Europe cannot 
be expected, according to dealers, until 
prices recede. Less than 10,000 bags 
flour were sent there last week. Latin 
American interest also lagged. 

A total of 9,652 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the seven days ended July 21, accord- 
ing to figures supplied by four of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Panama City, 350 bags; Havana, 250. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 
20; Cienfuegos, 175; Bluefields, 205. 

Munson Line: Havana, 800; Matanzas, 
250; Cardenas, 225; Caibarien, 370; Man- 
zanillo, 250; Santiago, 175. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,650; 
Belize, 250; Santiago, 350; Kingston, 
235; Tela, 25; Colon, 500; Puerto Limon, 
2,675; Panama City, 500; Punta Arenas, 
60; Puerto Barrios, 3,137. 

Flour prices, July 21: 

-——Winter—, 
Hard Soft 
$7.55 
7.30 
6.95 
6.70 


6.50 
6.20 


Spring 

Short patent 
95 per cent 
100 per cent 
Cut 
First clear 
Second clear 

Semolina, 4%c 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended July 21: 


Destination— 
Bahia de Cara- 

quez 
Belize 
Bluefields 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Carmen 


Destination— 
Manzanillo 
Maracaibo 
Matanzas 
Panama City... 
Pernambuco ....é 
Pointe-a-Pitre... 
Puerto Barrios. .3,: 
Ceiba Puerto Cabello.. 
Cienfuegos : Pto. Colombia .. 
Colon ,0F Puerto Cortez .. 
Cotenou Puerto Limon... 
Curacao Puerto Tarafa .. 
Frontera Punta Arenas .. 
Georgetown Rotterdam 
Guayaquil San Jose 
Havana Santiago 
Kingston Stann Creek 
La Guayra Tela 
Las Palmas .... Teneriffe 
Liverpool Vera Cruz 

The rice market was virtually at a 
standstill last week, while dealers await- 
ed the new crop and something upon 
which to base prices. The following fig- 
ures were posted, July 21, at the Board 
of Trade: 

Rough Clean 
sacks pockets 
752,115 1,285,010 
864,626 766,565 


Receipts— 
Season to July 21 
Same period, 1926 

Sales— 

Season to July 21 
Same period, 1926 


78,401 
72,453 


610,674 
394,124 


Reed Jones, of the Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, was a recent visitor in 
New Orleans. 


A. J. Palermo, of John E. Koerner 
& Co., Inc., has returned from a trip in 
central Louisiana. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Slightly more buying is being done by 
bakers, some contracting as far ahead as 
Jan. 1. Specialists in blended flours re- 
port improved inquiry, but the trade as 
a whole adheres to its policy of taking 
small lots for immediate shipment. Lack 
of confidence in the market holding per- 
sists, although sentiment is well divided 
and some believe the bottom has been 
seen. 

Quotations are slightly lower, chiefly 
on medium and lower grades. Stocks 
are small, and the better crop outlook 


and higher prices for cotton cause antici- 
pation of good business. 

Flour quotations, basis 98's, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8@8.40 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.35; spring wheat short patent $8.65@ 
8.80, standard patent $8@8.45; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.70@8, standard pat- 
ent $7.05@7.35; western soft patent $7 
@7.25, blended 95 per cent $7@7.25. 


NOTES 


William Lanham, of the Garland Mill- 
ing Co., Greensburg, Ind., called on the 
flour trade here last week. 


F. M. Eggers, of the Central Mills 


July 27, 1927 


Corporation, Hermann, Mo., was here last 

week. Accompanied by Mrs. Eggers, he 

was en route to Birmingham, Ala. 
Georce WILLIAMson. 





NEW STORAGE TANKS IN USE 


The Morrow-Kidder Milling Co., Car- 
thage, Mo., has begun to take wheat into 
its new storage tanks. The 90,000-bu 
increase gives it a total storage capacity 
of 150,000 bus. The new bins are in the 
form of six principal concrete tanks 
with eight interspaces. New scales and 
other auxiliary equipment were added at 
the same time. 








The Prevalence of Home Baking 


to 5,000 of its readers in an effort to get a general cross section survey of 


to 55000 months ago, the Christian Herald, of New York, sent a questionnaire 


various elements of home life. 
Do you buy baker’s bread? 
Do you bake your own bread? 
Do you bake biscuits or muffins? 


Included among the questions were: 
How often? 

How often? 

How often? 


Approximately 1,500 readers replied to these questions, and their answers were 
classified according to the population of cities and towns in which they lived, with 
“R. F. D.” addresses classed broadly as rural. 


Reference previously has been made 


to the results of this survey, but now, 


by courtesy of the publishers of the Christian Herald, it is published here in full. 
QUESTION—DO YOU BUY BAKER'S BREAD? 


Over 


Number answering question 
Did not answer question 


Totals 
OFTEN DO 
Over 


Once a week 
Twice a week 
Three a week 
Four a week 
Five a week 
Once a month 
Twice a month 
Three a month 
Occasionally 
Regularly 
Seldom 

When needed 


Number answering question 
Did not answer question 


Total number who buy baker's bread 228 


10,000 to 
100,000 
25 


2,500 to 
10,000 
25 


Under 
2,500 

266 
40 67 
299 333 
7 6 


306 339 30 
YOU BUY BAKER'S BREAD? 


10,000 to 2,500 to 
100,000 
84 


Under 

10,000 2,500 R. F. D. 
91 2 15 
26 
43 
12 
10 


199 229 
60 37 


259 266 


QUESTION—DO YOU BAKE YOUR OWN BREAD? 


Over 
100,000 
94 


Number answering question 
Did not answer question 


QUESTION—HOW OFTEN 
Over 
100,000 

8 


Twice a day 

Three times a day 
Once a week 

Twice a week 
Three times a week 
Four times a week 
Five times a week 
Once a month 
Twice a month 
Occasionally 
Seldom 

During the summer 
During the winter 
When needed 


Number answering question 
Did not say how often they baked bread. 26 


Total number who bake own bread.. 94 


QUESTION—DO YOU 
Over 
100,000 

204 


Number answering question 
Did not answer question 


Total 


QUESTION—HOW OFTEN 


Over 
100,00 
19 
Twice a day 2 
Three times a day 
Once a wee 
Twice a week 
Three times a week 
Four times a week 
Once a month 
Twice a month 
Frequently 
Occasionally 
Seldom 


Number answering question 
Did not answer question 


Total number who bake biscuits or 
muffins 


BAKE 


DO YOU 


10,000 to 2,500to Under 
100,000 10,000 2,500 
119 158 209 
146 116 106 
265 274 315 
24 32 24 


289 306 339 


DO YOU BAKE BREAD? 


10,000 to 2,500to Under 
100,000 10,000 2,500 
2 16 11 


38 53 69 
32 24 60 
1 7 17 


110 106 177 
9 52 32 


119 158 209 
BISCUITS OR MUFFINS? 
10,000 to 2,500to Under 

100,000 10,000 2,500 
241 244 291 
24 31 30 
265 275 321 
24 31 18 


289 306 339 


BAKE BISCUITS OR MUFFINS? 

10,000 to 2,500to Under 

100,000 10,000 2,500 R. F. D. 
53 42 7 
e 10 

37 

20 

8 

10 

5 


aan 








’ 
1 
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TORONTO 

There were no changes in the price of 
spring wheat flour last week, demand in 
domestic circles being entirely without 
feature, and bookings reflected the usual 
midsummer dullness. Buyers are very 
cautious and are taking only sufficient 
for their immediate needs. Bakers’ con- 
tracts are mostly made up for the bal- 
ance of the crop year and, in conse- 
quence, there is no activity in that quar- 
ter. Quotations, July 23, for western 
spring wheat flour delivered in Toronto 
territory, with comparisons for previous 
week: 


July 23 July 16 


Tol “Ae eee ee $8.90 $8.90 
Detent isccusecsrcevevoess 8.65 8.65 
Second patent ..........6. 8.40 8.40 
Export patent ........s0e. 8.20 8.20 
Daret CHRD Sc cise cecesase 7.30 7.30 
DOW STEERED accccceseccces 5.60 5.60 
POOR BOG cece cncvewcesec 5.10 5.10 

All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, jute, de- 


livered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage, if used. 
Ontario Winters.—Business in soft 
winter wheat flour is practically at a 
standstill. Old crop flour is now out of 
the way and, pending the movement of 
new crop wheat, this class of business 
is merely marking time. New flour is 
expected to be on the market in about 
10 days, and in the meantime only nom- 
inal quotations are being made by mill- 
ers. New flour, it is anticipated, will 
be offered at a discount under present 
prices. Quotations, July 23: good brands 
of 90 per cent patents, in secondhand 
jute bags, $6, Toronto freights; Mont- 
real, $6.15@6.25; bulk lots in buyers’ 
bags, at seaboard for export, $5.80@5.90. 
Export Trade.—Mills in this part of 
Canada report a quiet week in the for- 
eign trade. Buyers in established mar- 
kets are taking limited amounts, but 
prices of Canadian spring wheat flour 
are too much out of line with other 
markets to allow any volume of business. 
Flour for November shipment is 3d low- 
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The Canadian Milling Industry 


Toronto, Onr.—An industrial report recently issued gives some inter- 


esting figures with regard to Canada’s milling industry. 


It places the total 


investment in the Canadian flour milling business at $60,104,258 for the 


1,310 mills located throughout the country. 


The province of Ontario shares 


this investment to the extent of nearly 50 per cent, with $29,012,816 for 


664 mills. 


Quebec’s share is $11,260,728 for 392 mills. 


During 1925, the report states, the Canadian flour mills used raw ma- 


terials having a total value of $163,164,668. 
During the crop year 1925-26, Canada exported 


aggregated $187,944,731. 


The gross value of the products 


57 per cent of flour produced, the balance of 43 per cent being retained 


for domestic consumption. 


Total flour production is given as 19,024,715 


bbls, 10,896,654 being exported and 8,128,061 retained for home use. 


The Grain Business of Canada’s Ports 


Toronto, Ont.—In connection with the various reports now being issued 
which deal with Canada’s exports for the last fiscal year, it is interesting 
to note the increase in grain handled by Canadian ports, which is taken as 


indicating improved handling 


capacity. 
having handled some 135,000,000 bus. 


Montreal maintains first place, 


Last season Quebec created a record 


by shipping approximately 6,000,000 bus grain, while St. John also made a 
grain loading record with some 20,000,000. 

Western grain ports also have increased their grain handling facilities. 
Vancouver is steadily increasing its elevator capacity, and in 1926 shipped 


over 40,000,000 bus. 


The new elevator at Prince Rupert, which commenced 


operations last year, also had a very active season. 








er. Quotations, July 23: western spring 
wheat export patents, c.i.f., United King- 
dom, July to October, inclusive, seaboard 
loading, in jute 140’s, 43s 6d per 280 
Ibs; November, 42s 3d. 

Ontario Winters.—With old crop flour 
cleaned up and new crop not yet on the 
market, export trade, for the time being, 
is negligible. Nominal quotations to 
Glasgow and other United Kingdom 
ports, 38s 6d@39s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb 
jute bags, c.i.f., July seaboard loading. 


NOTES 

J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
Montreal, was recently elected mayor of 
Pointe Claire, Que. He has already 


served three terms as mayor of that 
picturesque lake shore municipality. 


D. I. Walker, eastern manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was in Goderich, Ont., last 
week. 


Imports from Canada into the Baha- 
mas during 1926 were valued at £460,- 
000. A large proportion of them con- 
sisted of flour. 

It is announced that McKelvie & Mc- 
Cook have purchased the Smith Flour 
Mill at Campbellford, Ont., from the 
Peterborough Cereal Co., Ltd. 

Imports of Canadian flour into Trini- 
dad, British Guiana and Barbados dur- 








ing June, 1927, amounted to 38,457 bags, 
compared with 38,769 during the corre- 
sponding period in 1926. 

The construction of the grain bins for 
the addition to the elevator at Owen 
Sound, Ont., which will increase the stor- 
age by 1,000,000 bus, was commenced 
last week. It is expected that the work 
will be completed by the end of August. 

Colonel S. B. Peplar has been ap- 
pointed president of the Ontario Bak- 
eries, Ltd., to fill the position left vacant 
by the death of Sir John Willison. 
Colonel Peplar will, it is announced, con- 
tinue in the capacity of manager of the 
company, which operates nine plants in 
Ontario. 

The Rob Roy Flour Mill, Durham, 
Ont., burned, July 20. The plant, which 
was the property of W. A. McGowan, 
was partially destroyed by fire two years 
ago, and since then Mr. McGowan has 
carried on a chopping mill business. The 
elevator, containing some 1,200 bus 
wheat, was a complete loss. 

The dominion department of trade and 
commerce has issued a statement draw- 
ing attention to the fact that the Cana- 
dian wheat board will be finally wound 
up Sept. 1. After that date no partici- 
pation certificates will be paid and all 
moneys in the possession of the board at 
that time will be declared the property 
of the crown. 

On the occasion of a recent visit to this 
country, James Cormack, Canadian trade 
commissioner at Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
stated that trade between the two coun- 
tries had been steadily increasing and, 
in view of the tariff preference recently 
extended, Canadian exports undoubtedly 
would increase. Today, stated Mr. Cor- 
mack, the percentage of Canadian ex- 
ports is second only to that of Great 
Britain, or approximately 23 per cent 
of the total. The best selling commod- 
ity from Canada, he said, was flour, 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD., HOLDS STAFF CONFERENCE 





HE Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., recently held at Toronto a staff conference which was attended by officers from all parts of Canada. J.J. Page, general 
manager, was upon this occasion presented with a mantel clock. The attending members pictured in the accompanying photograph are: A. McQuarrie, Toronto; 
H. A. Leigh, Victoria, B. C; D. M. Fraser, St. John; J. C. Gauvreau, Montreal; H. J. Inman, Ottawa; J. W. Fraser, Goderich; A. W. Alcock, Winnipeg ; Thomas Morton, 
Toronto; H. M. Streight, New Westminster; R. J. Marriott, Calgary; J. W. Horn, Winnipeg; J. J. Page, R. A. Pridham, D. I. Walker and G. S. Dodington, all of the 
head office, Toronto. 
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which constituted some 96 per cent of 
the import trade. 


A report from the dominion depart- 
ment of trade and commerce states that, 
though fair supplies of Canadian wheat 
have been received and ordered in the 
past three months, present prices are 
apparently of little interest to Chinese 
millers, as over 75 per cent of the local 
mills are now running on local supplies, 
which are reported to be moving steadily 
from the interior. Demand for flour is 
somewhat restricted, due to the absence 
of the usual heavy call from the north, 
where severe fighting has been taking 
place. 


MONTREAL 


Last week the spring wheat flour mar- 
ket was devoid of any interest, consum- 
ers limiting demands to their immediate 
requirements. Deliveries to bakers and 
in mixed cars were confined to contracts 
entered into when wheat was at its low 
point some weeks ago. The recent 
strength in wheat has failed to shake 
buyers in their conviction that prices are 
not due to rise. 

Export managers of loc&l mills state 
that business is scarce and that inquiries 
are only for small quantities. 

Domestic quotations, July 22: first 
patent $8.90 bbl, patent $8.65, second 
patent $8.40, export patent $8.20, all 
jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points, less 10c bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour prices are firmer 
and demand more extensive. Quota- 
tions, July 22, $6.60@6.70 bbl, in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, net cash, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points; small lots, 60@70c 
more. 

NOTES 


D. B. Hanna, president of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, was here last week. 


A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., New York, was in 
Montreal last week, visiting millers. 


James Stewart, Winnipeg, president 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, was a Montreal visitor last week. 


A. D. Cameron, of the sales staff of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has returned to 
his office after spending his holidays in 
Mitchell, Ont., his home town. 


Callers last week at the office of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
included R. A. Thompson, miller, of Lyn- 
den, Ont., who was returning from a 
combined pleasure and business trip. 


Out-of-town millers attending the 
meeting of the executive of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association held in 
Montreal on July 21 were: J. J. Page, 
general manager of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, presi- 
dent of the association; A. R. Macdonald, 
general manager of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto; G. A. Macdon- 
ald, vice president.in Canada of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough; J. A. 
McDonald, of McDonald & Robb, Ltd., 
Valleyfield. 


WINNIPEG 


Midseasonal dullness continues to af- 
fect the flour trade. Only a few mills 
are running, There is no export busi- 
ness in progress or in prospect. Mills 
do not care to make offers on new crop 
wheat flour with the cash markets er- 
ratic and nervous, and the spread be- 
tween July and October as wide as it is. 
Over-sea buyers evidently look for lower 
prices. American mills have been in- 
quiring for hard spring wheat, but do 
not care to pay existing prices. 

For delivery Fort William to the Al- 
berta boundary, top patent springs were 
quoted on July 23 at $9.25 bbl, jutes, 
second patents $8.65 and first clears 
$7.65; Alberta points, 20@30c more; Pa- 
cific Coast points, 50c more; cottons, l5c 
more. Winnipeg prices, small lots de- 
livered to dealers: best patents, per 98- 
lb sack, $5; two 49's, $5.05; four 24’s, 
$5.10. 


7 * 


With the completion of the terminal 
elevator at Vancouver being built for 
the Alberta wheat pool, the port will 
have storage capacity of 10,000,000 bus. 
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CHICAGO 


Occasional sales of new crop south- 
western flour were made last week, and 
also one of new crop spring, but most 
brokers and mill representatives say it 
was impossible to interest the trade. 
Many are waiting until the new spring 
crop is available, when they feel that 
prices will be lower. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—The only sales 
made last week were scattered small lots 
of old crop flour to carry purchasers 
until new crop is offered. Very few 
buyers seem interested in new crop 
prices, although one sale of about 2,500 
bbls of new crop flour was made. 

Hard Winter Flowr.—Sales of new 
crop southwestern flour were unusually 
light for this time of year; in fact, the 
amount sold so far is perhaps the light- 
est in many years. There were a few 
sales ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 bbls 
for shipment up to Jan. 1, but substan- 
tial bookings were not made. Buyers as 
a rule want to see samples, and desire 
more information as to what new crop 
flour will do before entering into big 
contracts. 

Soft Winter Flour.—There were a few 
sales of old crop flour made last week, 
ranging from one car up to 2,000 bbls, 
but buyers refused to enter into con- 
tracts on new crop. Most mills are quot- 
ing new crop, but as yet not much data 
is available as to the quality, etc., and 
buyers are holding off. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, 
July 23, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.35@7.80 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7@7.40, first clear $6.40@6.70, sec- 
ond clears $4.60@5; new crop hard win- 
ter short patent $6.80@7.30, 95 per cent 
patent $6.40@7.10, straight $6.20@6.75, 
first clear $5.50@6.10; new crop soft win- 
ter short patent $6.50@7, standard pat- 
ent $6.10@6.40, straight $5.95@6.20, first 
clear $5.60@5.90. 

Durum.—Only a little end of crop 
business to buyers who are in immediate 
need of supplies took place last week. 
New crop is not being quoted, but re- 
ports are that mills will enter it with 
most old contracts cleaned up. On July 
23, No. 2 semolina was quoted at 444c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4c; No. 3 
semolina, 3°4@3%c; durum patent, 3%4c; 
special grade, 3% @3%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Pct. of 

activity 

July 17-23 97 
Previous week ... se 90 
Year ago ps ‘ 92 
Two years ago : . 90 


Graben Shipley, Fort Smith, Ark., 
owner of three bakeries, was in Chicago 
last week. 


Henry Levinger, of the L. & A. Bak- 
ing Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., was a recent 
visitor in Chicago. 

C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., left July 22 on a week’s fishing trip 
in northern Michigan. 

Miss M. E. Gifford, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, Chicago, is spend- 
ing a vacation at Elcho, Wis. 

C. C. Clarkson, of the Clarkson Flour 
Co., Chicago, has returned to his office 
after an illness of several weeks. 

S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., feed system engineers, spent a few 
days in Kansas City last week on busi- 
ness. 

Bryce B. Smith, the well-known baker 
of Kansas City, called on the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, July 20. He sailed 
from New York on July 22 on the Ho- 


meric for Europe, accompanied by his 
family. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
passed through Chicago recently on his 
way east on a business trip. 


Charles H. Meyer, millers’ agent, has 
returned from a fortnight’s trip to 
Weyauwega, Wis., and Springfield, 
Minn., where he called on milling con- 
nections, 


A. L. Goetzmann, manager of the 
Zenith Miling Co., Kansas City, called on 
the trade here last week. He was re- 
turning from a month’s business trip in 
eastern markets. 


W. W. Johnson, of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
last week, making his headquarters at 
the office of W. S. Johnson & Co., who 
handle this mill’s account here. 

H. N. Weinstein, New York, treasurer 
of the Weber Flour Mills Co., was in 
Chicago last week, making his headquar- 
ters at the offices of William P. Ronan, 
vice president of that company. 

George S. Amidon left on July 25 for 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to assume a new 
position as superintendent for the Cur- 
rell Purity Baking Co. Mr. Amidon has 
been with the American Institute of 
Baking, and for some time was with the 
International Milling Co. in its bakery 
service department. 


MILWAUKEE 


Buyers of northwestern flour are con- 
fining their takings to very limited quan- 
tities of old crop, and are evincing no 
interest in new crop flour. Mills are 
satisfied with the way in which old con- 
tracts are being cleaned up before there 
is any new crop contracting. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Quotations, July 23: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patents $7.85@7.95 bbl, straight $7.55 
@7.65, first clear $6.65@7, and second 
clear $4.70@5.05, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Large bakers refuse to buy new Kan- 
sas patents, and it is evident they are 
holding off until prices are established on 





SUCCESSORS OF “THE 
MILLER OF DEE” 
HE Spillers Canadian Milling 
Co., Ltd., in a handsome leaflet 

récently published for distribution 

to the trade, calls attention to the 
fact that it has always been gen- 
erally accepted that the original 

“Miller of the Dee” was the pro- 

genitor of one of the families now 

associated with the Spillers organi- 
zation. Says the writer of the leaf- 
let: “So satisfactory was the Miller 
of the Dee’s attitude toward life 
that his descendants, when they 
came to join the Spillers associa- 
tion, were able to bring to such 
association a fine, modern 4,000-bbl 
mill at Ellesmere Port, about eight 
miles from Chester, on the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. The old mills 
in Chester were abandoned for 
flour milling, but retained as a mat- 
ter of historical interest.” The 
leaflet, which is titled “The Miller 
of Dee,” contains a halftone en- 

graving of the new “daylight mill” 

of the Spillers company at Calgary, 

Alta. In addition the words and 

music of “The Miller of Dee,” and 

a cover-design engraving of a pic- 

turesque old mill with an overshot 

wheel, are reproduced from The 

Northwestern Miller. 
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new crop northwestern flour. They are 
of the opinion that Kansas patents will 
decline when northwestern prices are set, 
and believe they can afford to sit back 
until that time. There has been some 
good booking of Kansas family patents, 
but it is not as hurried as it was a year 
ago and buyers are only booking for 60- 
and 90-day shipment. Old crop Kansas 
flour contracts have been pretty well 
cleaned up. The range between old crop 
Kansas flour and new crop widened last 
week with a drop of 5c in the old and 
an increase of 5c in the new. Quota- 
tions, July 23: fancy brands hard winter 
wheat patent $7.15@7.45 bbl, straight 
$6.95@7.20, and first clear $5.60@6.05, 
in 98-lb cottons. 
NOTES 

Grain which was on the old site of the 
American Malting Co., Milwaukee, whose 
building burned down more than a year 
ago, caught fire last week from spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Extermination of the barberry bush in 
Wisconsin is again under way, and a sur- 
vey is being made by the state and fed- 
eral departments of agriculture in Dane, 
Rock, Grant, Sauk and Kenosha counties, 





AUTOMATIC NET WEIGHER 

The B. F. Gump Co., old-established 
machinery house in Chicago, is now the 
owner and manufacturer of the Kat- 
bauer-Duplex ‘net weighers, and is mar- 
keting these in various styles and capac- 
ities for millers of rolled oats, fine 
ground corn meal and cereals, pancake 
flour, mash feeds, and many other com- 
modities. 

The Edtbauer-Duplex weigher weighs 
a continuous stream of material as it 
passes through the machine. On free 
flowing stock it is said that no power is 
required, as the stream falls by gravity 
of its own weight, and it is accurately 
weighed and discharged into bags or 
cartons. 

The Edtbauer patents cover the inven- 
tion which enables the B. F. Gump Co. 
to manufacture a single compartment 
automatic weigher having a single trip- 
ping point in combination with an abso- 
lutely continuous flow. It eliminates 
multiple trip adjustments, troublesome 
shutoffs, and attains an unusually high 
degree of accuracy without sacrificing 
speed. The scales weigh and fill auto- 
matically any free flowing materials into 
any shape of package, and in any de- 
sired weight within the machine’s ca- 
pacity. The B. F. Gump Co. has added 
considerable floor space in its plant for 
the manufacture of these scales, and also 
is developing larger capacities for the 
cereal milling trade. 





THE RYE SITUATION 


Blodgett’s Rye Review of July 18 
says: “Cutting of new rye started in this 
territory July 11. Heavy heads, long 
and well filled, insure a yield above 
normal. How long before the cash price 
will reflect the new crop situation is 
dependent entirely upon the movement, 
and that in turn will be governed by 
weather conditions. With everything 
favorable, new rye may be fit for mill- 
ing by Aug. 1, but frequent rains would 
materially delay marketing beyond that 
date. The increase of over 25 per cent 
in the July 1 government estimate over 
June figures would indicate a total avail- 
able supply, for the coming year, 8,(00,- 
000 bus larger than last year. However, 
with both September and December rye 
now selling at sharp discounts under 
corn, a new domestic outlet is provided 
for any surplus rye products as sub- 
stitutes for corn.” 





IGLEHEART ADDITION BEGUN 

InpmaANApotis, Inp.— Construction of 
the $50,000 addition to the plant of the 
Igleheart Milling Co., Evansville, Ind., 
has begun. The building permit from 
the city had been held up for some time 
because the architects were not licensed 
to do business in Indiana. 





MALAD MILL TO OPERATE 
Jedd Jones, Jr., and Lawrence Jones, 
have purchased the mill and elevator of 
the Malad (Idaho) Milling Co., and will 
operate the property on the new crop. 
It has been idle for some time. The mill 
has 200 bbls daily capacity. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


k OLLOWING upon its successful campaign to in- 
crease consumption of bakery sweet goods through 
the use of a basic dough, The Fleischmann Co. is 
inaugurating a quality bread drive that promises to be 
equally useful. In outlining the program the com- 

pany’s spokesman states that “a close 
A DRIVE study of baking conditions as they per- 
FOR tain to the bread business shows us 
ler that the per capita consumption of 

white bread in many markets has not 
been increasing for some time past, and in some we 
can definitely trace a real decrease.” It is this situa- 
tion that has challenged The Fleischmann Co. to a 
new campaign in the baker’s interest. The yeast peo- 
ple apparently can see no good reason why the de- 
crease in bread consumption cannot be remedied; in 
fact, the Fleischmann spokesman believes that there 
is here “a golden opportunity” for increasing bread 
sales, and that the threshold leading to it is blazoned 
with the word “Quality.” 

A study of baking conditions indicates that many 
bakers, large and small, have cut the quality of their 
raw materials in a mistaken policy of retrenchment. 
The practice of buying poor grades of flour and 
switching to long sponges in order to use such flours 
and to save yeast is declared to have been disastrous 
to individual bakers and to the industry as a whole. 


* ~ me 


NV OST of the usual explanations of decreasing bread 
4YE consumption are set forth in the Fleischmann 
diagnosis of the situation, and in addition there are 
some others less frequently heard. Among these is 
the baker’s effort to supply a substitute for lost flavor 
or to cover up lack of flavor due to 
long sponges and poor grades of flour 
by adding excess sugar, and sometimes 
excess milk and shortening. “Cake 
bread,” the Fleischmann people feel, is 
not the proper solution for declining bread consump- 
tion, but better bread. “Bread should not try to com- 
pete with cake as cake,” it is pointed out, “but should 
have a real distinctive flavor and eating quality of its 
own, which can only be obtained through the use of 
quality ingredients and proper methods.” 

Another cause for decreasing sales on the part of 
many bakers is declared to be the policy of over- 
stocking grocers in the mistaken idea that this forces 
sales. The practice appears to be an outgrowth of 
intensive competition, which also prompts bakers to 
insist on their salesmen keeping exchanges down to a 
minimum. The result has been a tendency on the part 
of bread salesmen to adopt the unfortunate expedient 
of merely taking old bread from one grocery store 
and putting it into another. Consumption naturally 
suffers from such a practice, for it does not take long 
for the public to register its discovery that there is 
something wrong with the bread supply. 


CAUSES FOR 
DECLINING 
SALES 


* * * 


Coen published by Nation’s Business indicate 
that there is to be a decreasing amount in the pay 
envelope of the average worker in this country during 
the next few years. This appears to be the view of 
business leaders. The Fleischmann Co.’s executives 
believe that lower wages will force in- 
creased consumption of bread, which 
is and always has been “the best and 
cheapest food.” Bakers, however, are 
warned not to be content with merely 
awaiting this development. They are advised to hasten 
and increase it by making bread better than it is at 
present—better than it ever was before. 

Elsewhere in this issue of The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker are published some of the hints 
on how to make quality bread that will be put out 
into the trade during coming months by The Fleisch- 


THE BREAD 
BUSINESS 
CHART 





mann Co. As part of the campaign there will be 
surveys of principal markets to determine just what 
particular loaf of bread is increasing in sales most 
rapidly in each locality due to quality unaffected by 
outside influences such as lower prices, advertising 
campaigns and sales drives. With this bread and The 
Fleischmann Co.’s knowledge of quality requirements 
as a basis, a quality loaf will be evolved for each 
market, and Fleischmann service men will assist in 
establishing its manufacture. 

The work of the Fleischmann organization will not, 
of course, end here. Assistance will be given in sales 
promotion as well. An effort will be made to improve 
both the amount and the character of bread advertis- 
ing. The Fleischmann people will, in fact, make them- 
selves as generally and specifically useful as they have 
been in other notable endeavors. The baker who avails 
himself of this service can make no mistake. There 
is in it, in fact, an opportunity for better business that 
the wise flour dealer and other salesmen of the allied 
trades will also hardly fail to seize upon. The quality 
road is the best road for them all. 


* an * 


N the belief that pies afford a particularly timely 

field for bakery expansion, The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker in this issue offers a number of 
features bearing upon the manufacturing and mer- 
chandising of pie. Mr, Paul C. T. Ewert, sweet goods 
instructor in Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, presents, instead 
of his usual contribution on the mak- 
ing of quality cakes, a treatise on qual- 
ity pies, together with tested formulas calculated to 
prove most profitable to the baker putting them onto 
the market. 

The fact that pie is recognized as a likely. means 
of enlarging bakery production is amply attested by 
the large number of firms now specializing in this item. 
A number of plants are devoted to the manufacture 
of nothing but pie. But perhaps the most valid evi- 
dence of the widespread interest that is now attaching 
to this subject in the baking industry is the existence 
of a pie baking section of the American Bakers As- 
sociation. The first annual pie baking conference was 
held early this year under the auspices of this organi- 
zation. More than a dozen large baking companies 
were represented. 

An innovation that is rapidly gaining ground is 
the package pie. This naturally does much to facilitate 
the expansion of commercial pie baking. But there 
are numerous other energetic merchandising expedi- 
ents, among them the quick delivery of what is essen- 
tially a rapidly perishable commodity. This idea is 
seized upon enthusiastically by pie “ad” writers, as 
will be seen from a sample reproduced on another 
page of this issue. “Pies Baked Before Your Eyes” 
is the harmonious slogan there set forth.” “These pies,” 
it is further asserted, “are delicately browned, with a 
rich, flaky crust oozing with juicy goodness. Every 
bite a supreme delight. Pies that will thrill you with 
their rich, tasty flavor. You know they are good long 
before they reach you, because they are baked right 
before your eyes by immaculately clean bakers.” 


AN ERA OF 
GOOD PIES 


+ * * 


) ppathoe: scsagp it is to be observed from the pie ad- 
vertising, is upon the notion of quality, a require- 
ment that seems to be taken for granted. Recognition 
of this necessity is based upon unhappy experiences of 


the past. Pies have not always been properly made 

or sold by bakers. One of them, in the 
ONLY THE pie conference to which reference has 
QUALITY already been made, had this confession 
PIE GOES to offer: 


“We must be honest with ourselves. 
We don’t put adulterants in pies with the idea of 
increasing flavor or increasing eating quality. We do 
it—when we do—to cheat, and there isn’t any alibi we 
can put up against that fact. If we are going to con- 








vince the public that it can buy one of our pies with 
as much confidence as if it was baked in the home we 
shall have to be honest. Ill give you my personal 
experience. Our firm started in the pie business about 
10 years ago, and the sins we committed were many 
and varied. We are still suffering from that on ac- 
count of the lack of confidence the general public has 
in commercially baked pie. But about eight years 
ago these sins were confessed and amended. We are 
not making as much money per unit, but we are 
increasing our volume, and in the volume of business 
there is evident a change in the public’s attitude. 
We don’t want to hear about how to make a pie cheap- 
er; we want to know only how to make it better.” 
That there is a long way to go in the conversion 
of the public is evident, not only from what this baker 
has said but from a recent survey of the Milwaukee 
trade. It was found that over 93 per cent of the 
families interviewed still baked their own pies, and 
only 14 per cent of the housewives would admit that 
they ever bought pie from a baker. The extent of 
the consumer demand for pie is indicated by other 
figures gathered in this survey. Milwaukee, the statis- 
tician computes, eats about four million pies a year, 
not more than one tenth of which are bakery made. 
Clearly the prosperity signboard points imperative- 
ly—even more so than with certain other products of 
the baker—along the quality highroad that bears ever 
increasing traffic. 
- * * 
OR years one of the sensational mottoes of the 
London Daily Mail, which is probably the world’s 
yellowest newspaper, has been: “The Whiter Your 
Bread, the Sooner You’re Dead.” The Daily Mail nat- 
urally seized with avidity upon the absurdities of the 
eminent Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, 


ANOTHER who started a health society, one of the 
WHITE tenets of which was that white bread 
BREAD 

SCARE was a cause of cancer. These shibbo- 


leths having grown stale, the newspa- 
per is now furnished providentially with another. A 
certain Professor R. H. A. Plimmer, D. Sc., is reported 
to have attributed the recent increase in abdominal 
cases to the general use of white flour. This was 
sufficient to inspire a new Daily Mail headline, boldly 
stating that white flour causes appendicitis. 

As the editor of Milling, published in Liverpool, 
points out, this is but the culmination of a long-stand- 
ing branny aberration on the part of the Daily Mail. 
“We can recall no other instance of such prolonged 
mendacity against a trade,” he says. “It is unexampled 
in newspaper history.” 

The press of the United States has no such diatetic 
complex, though there is plenty of mistaken zeal in 
exploiting the crack-brained theories of alleged “health 
doctors.” The anti-white-bread mania appears to run 
in cycles. Happily, there is evidence that the present 
high tide of such propaganda has been passed. This 
has been the inevitable result of excess, which usually 
rights itself by a swing in the opposite direction. But 
it has been helped along nobly by the work of the 
American Bakers Association and its baking institute. 

. * * 
\ PEAKING of the things an association can and 
does do, there is one outstanding example of what 
the American Bakers Association is capable of achiev- 
ing for the trade. Henry Stude, the association’s 
energetic president, recently grappled with one of the 
great groups of newspapers whose col- 
SPEAKING umns during the past few years have 
OF been given over to food quackery of 
SENEPETS the worst sort. The specific object of 
his attack was the column conducted 
by a so-called doctor who professed to be an eminent 
dietitian. Mr. Stude was able to convince the head 


of this newspaper chain that the doctor was not only 
wrong in his pet aversion for white bread, but that he 
was probably wrong in other respects. 
has been discontinued. 


The column 
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A Survey of Milwaukee’s Breadstuffs Consumption 
By Captain A. F. G. Raikes 


HE Milwaukee Journal recently pub- 

lished its sixth annual analysis of 

the greater Milwaukee market, cov- 
ering the buying habits of the popula- 
tion of that area. In it may be found a 
great deal that is of interest to millers 
and bakers. Although the figures are 
based upon a small percentage of re- 
plies to questionnaires addressed to peo- 
ple in the Milwaukee district, and de- 
spite the fact that it cannot be main- 
tained that Milwaukee’s habits are typi- 
cal of those of the entire United States, 
certain of the conclusions reached by 
a study of this survey show clearly the 
trend being taken by the breadstuffs 
industry. It also is interesting to note 
the brands in most common use in this 
market, and to trace how they have 
gained or lost ground, as the case may 
be. Lack of space prevents any discus- 
sion in these columns of those in use in 
Milwaukee, but interested persons un- 
doubtedly could obtain a copy of the 
survey from the Journal. 

Statistics show that the amount of 
flour used by families in Milwaukee dur- 
ing 1926 increased considerably. Nearly 
45,000,000 lbs was the total consumption, 
or 328 per family. In 1925 only 30,500,- 
000 Ibs were used, each family taking 
224. Nearly all Milwaukee housewives 
reported on Jan. 15, 1927, that they used 
flour for baking, in some form or other. 
Forty-nine brands were used by those 
interviewed this year, but one nationally 
advertised brand furnished about 42 per 
cent of the flour consumed. The ma- 
jority of dealers only carry one brand 
of flour, although some handle two or 
three. As many as 1.5 per cent of the 
grocers of Milwaukee carry no brand 
at all. 

In cake flour there was also an appre- 
ciable increase in the amount used in 
1926, compared to the consumption in 
1925, largely due to more families using 
cake flour rather than to a greater use 
per family. In 1923, 67 per cent of the 
population in Milwaukee did not use 
any cake flour, while last year the per- 
centage was reduced to 56. On the other 
hand, the per family consumption of 
this form of flour has decreased during 
the past few years, probably owing to 
the fact that each year housewives are 
buying a larger percentage of their sweet 
goods from bakers. While it is estimated 
that last year each family that used 
cake flour at all bought 15 packages, in 
1923 the per family consumption was 
241% packages. As in the case of ordi- 
nary flour, one brand predominates in 
the cake flour market, although the in- 
troduction of a new one early last year 
made serious inroads on its popularity. 

Pancake flour is shown by the survey 
to have regained some of the ground that 
it has been losing in the past few years. 
In dealing with this type of flour, the 
Journal has not attempted to give yearly 
figures, as it is known that pancakes are 
a seasonal food, but says that previous 
experience has led it to believe that it is 
safe to assume that pancakes are eaten 
during six months of the year, and that 
the yearly consumption of this flour may 
easily be obtained by using the monthly 
figures contained in the review. Whereas 
in 1922 the monthly consumption of pan- 
cake flour, per family, in Milwaukee, was 
2.01 packages, it had dropped to 1.69 by 
1925. During 1926 it made a comeback 
and reached 1.82, the total monthly con- 
sumption in the Milwaukee district for 
that year being 137,594 packages, against 
146,857 in 1922. ‘Twenty-eight brands 
are in use but, as in the case of other 
flours, one brand has the lion’s share of 
the business. 


WHEAT BREAD SALES GAIN 


More families in Milwaukee are buy- 
ing wheat bread than was the case a 
year ago, but the per family consump- 
tion is declining. This is in accordance 
with the generally accepted theory that 
home baking is decreasing, and that 
bread consumption is also on the down- 
ward path. The Journal’s figures show 
that each family in Milwaukee ate seven 
loaves less last year than in the year be- 
fore, although the city’s total consump- 
tion of bakery bread rose from 31,251,- 
780 loaves in 1925 to 31,891,895. in 1926. 
The most popular brand is that of a 


large bakery which has carried on an 
extensive advertising campaign. 

It would seem that rye bread is losing 
out to white bread, since an analysis of 
the sales of the two types in Milwaukee 
shows that 9 per cent less families are 
now using it than was the case a year 


ago, while the number using white bread 
has increased during that time by 4 per 
cent. It is estimated that 91 per cent 
of Milwaukee’s families use wheat bread 
and 72 per cent rye bread. The per fam- 
ily consumption of rye bread is not, how- 
ever, nearly so great as is that of wheat 





destruction. 
ancient place in the diet. 


is supreme. 














ple has had its tribulations in recent years. It was driven by 

food cranks, as may be seen in the above pictorial representa- 
tions, from its ancient amiable and honorable state, first to depres- 
sion and shame, then to tears, and finally to what looks like seif- 
But all this has passed. Pie has now regained its 
It has been proved nutritive and diges- 
tible. It is more than ever appealing to the human palate. It is a 
source of great profit to the modern baker. 


In fact, pie at last 














bread. It is probable that more rye 
bread is eaten in Milwaukee than in 
any other city of the United States, and 
the figures which show that the per fam- 
ily consumption of this bread is 127 
loaves per year can hardly be taken as 
typical of the country as a whole. 

Although the wagon route baker has 
not been operating for very long, the 
review shows that about 98 per cent of 
the bread purchased is bought direc! 
from the store, the remaining 2 per cent 
coming from the house-to-house bakers. 

Last year was the first time that the 
Journal attempted to gather any data on 
pie and pastry. It was found that over 
93 per cent of the families in Milwaukce 
still bake their own pies, while only 14 
per cent of the housewives would admit 
that they ever bought pie from a baker. 
A certain amount of duplication appears 
in these figures, as there are many homes 
where baking is carried on, although an 
occasional pie may be bought from a 
baker. Among the 7 per cent who state 
that they do not bake their own pie, 
there may be some, also, who do not eat 
pie. The average greater Milwaukee 
family which buys pies eats about 18, 
each year, making a total sale of 367,387 
in Milwaukee. It is estimated that those 
families which use home made pies eat 
over 28 annually, making a total con- 
sumption of home baked pies in Mil- 
waukee of 3,726,094. This is further evi- 
dence that the baker must improve the 
quality of his pies until they more nearly 
approach the home made product if he 
hopes to invade this market with any 
marked degree of success. 

In the case of cakes and pastry, the 
number of families that are buying from 
bakers is much larger. While 42 per 
cent said that they sometimes bought 
cakes or pastry from their baker, 94 per 
cent added that they did some sweet 
goods baking at home. It is evident, 
from figures supplied, that the neighbor- 
hood baker secures the larger part of 
this type of business, which bears out 
the statement often made in these col- 
umns that the future of the small retail 
baker depends upon his ability to supply 
fresh and novel sweet goods to his cus- 
tomers. A survey was made of the va- 
rious reasons given by the housewives 
for purchasing sweet goods, and the ma- 
jority agreed that it was because it 
saved them time. Another popular ex- 
planation was that it was convenient and 
they were thus provided with goods that 
offered a change from those that they 
baked themselves. This is further argu- 
ment for the small baker to keep his 
windows full of novelties. 


THE USE OF BREAKFAST FOODS 


Most breakfast foods show an increase 
in consumption, although it is interesting 
to note that the sales of the branny type 
have fallen off. Nearly half of the fam- 
ilies use some sort of wheat cereal, the 
annual consumption per family of this 
type of breakfast food showing an in- 
crease of approximately two packages 
last year. Corn breakfast foods have a 
much larger number of adherents, run- 
ning as high as 65 per cent. The average 
yearly consumption per family has in- 
creased from 30 to 31 packages. 

Old-fashioned oatmeal, and its more 
modern offspring, rolled oats, are declin- 
ing in popularity, although slowly. ‘The 
strange thing to note is that, although 
the slow cooking type of oats has shown 
no change in consumption, the modern, 
quick cooking type has lost ground. As 
stated before, bran has fallen off slightly 
in popular favor, although each year 
about 37 per cent of Milwaukee families 
each use 224% packages of this much :d- 
vertised panacea for all ills, 

Although certain of the information 
contained in this review of the Milwau- 
kee market is, of necessity, only super- 
ficial, it can be analyzed to give infor- 
mation of real value. It must be remem- 
bered in dealing with products like pie 
and bread that the large market sup- 
plied by restaurants and sandwich shops 
has not been taken into account, there- 
fore it cannot be assumed that anything 
like Milwaukee’s total consumption of 
any product can be obtained from 4 
study of these figures. 
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IE offers a 

paratively unworked 
field for the progressive 
baker. The accompany- 
ing reproductions of 
current newspaper ad- 
vertising show what is 
being done by two Chi- 
cago companies to ex- 
ploit this attractive field. 


com- 

















Making the Baker’s Products Easier to Buy 
By Fred B. Porter 


“(Flour) once the proud head of the world’s table now finds a seat below the salt.”— 
From an editorial in The Northwestern Miller. 


ERHAPS some ideas about why the 

seats around the world’s table have 

been shifted may be gleaned from 
looking at a cross section of some opin- 
ions on present-day activities in mer- 
chandising. Afterward you may have an 
impression that advertising efforts often 
have something to do with making out 
the place cards. 

“Competition has reached a_ stage 
where the real competitor is often not 
so much the other fellow in the same 
field, as other manufacturers in entirely 
different fields. 

“The family goes out for a Sunday 
afternoon in the car. Father has $10 
in his pocket. The family looks forward 
to a supper in some wayside inn. A 
blowout occurs. A new inner tube must 
be bought. Result: hot dogs at a lemon- 
ade stand instead of a chicken dinner at 
the inn. A rubber company gets the 
money that would otherwise have gone to 
an innkeeper. 

“Father needs new clothes. But he 
also wants a radio set. The ready cash 
will only go so far. The insurance pre- 
miums must be paid. Possibly the old 
clothes will be worn longer than usual, 
so that radio set may not have to be 
deferred. 

“Average earnings of today have far 
outstripped earnings of 20 years ago, 
but the increase in wants has probably 
outstripped the increase in income. The 
result is that the various wants compete 
with each other perhaps even harder 
than the various manufacturers in a 
given field. This suggests several points 
which can well be kept before the busi- 
ness that is feeling the pinch of com- 
petition. 

“One of these points is that the buy- 





ing public must be kept interested in 
many classes of goods which are not so 
new and novel as vacuum cleaners, radio 
sets or home typewriters. Advertisers 
are realizing more and more that the 
older types of goods must be continu- 
ously resold in advertising in a funda- 
mental way or the public will lose in- 
terest.” 

When a neighbor chanced to remark 
that they used a great deal of ice cream 
at his home, “seldom had cake or pie for 
dessert any more,” I inquired why. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he hesitated. 
“Unless it’s so easy to get and delivered 
fresh so soon after you want it. You can 
call up the corner drug store or candy 
store when you're sitting down to your 
meal, and itll be ready for you when 
you want dessert.” 

This “easy to buy” idea seems to be 
an important one in the food habits of 
today. One bakery cashes in on it. 

There is a dreadful monotony in the 
day-by-day activities of most bakeries, 
from a merchandising standpoint. Their 
windows are inviting and bring in trade, 
I'll admit, and many of them run news- 
paper advertisements containing descrip- 
tions that permit you to almost smell the 
goods. 

But many of their efforts fall short be- 
cause people somehow are interrupted 
before they reach the point of purchas- 
ing or have fixed their minds on one or 
more of the varieties offered them. Per- 
haps one reason is that there is seldom 
a definite urge to action in the adver- 
tisement. 

How often do you run across a bakery 
advertisement that has in it any sense 
of time? 

That’s one reason for the appeal of 


what might be called the “time-table” 
advertising of Spang’s bakeries in Lor- 


rain and Bellevue, Ohio. They list their 
suggestions for each day, in a weekly 
calendar, and you have only to tax your 
mind with the job of selecting for one 
day’s menus from only three to six items. 
You don’t have to weigh the claims of 
goodness and appetizingness of a dozen 
or more bakery items and then find 
yourself far from a decision as to which 
you will like best. 

How important a factor in food buy- 
ing habits is the liking for having food 
prepared before your eyes? Consump- 
tion of oranges has increased by the use, 
at fountains, of orange juice extractors 
which are put to work while the cus- 
tomer waits. 

Baking wheat cakes in the windows of 
a certain chain of restaurants in different 
parts of the country has fostered the 
sale of that edible. Places where sand- 
wiches are toasted electrically for you 
in a few minutes are multiplying by the 
wholesale, according to information from 
restaurant circles. 

Why do foods offered thus sell well? 
Because the impulse to buy can be trans- 
lated into action at once. There is an 
urgent appeal to senses of taste and 
smell, and the sale is made before the 
desire has had time to cool. 

This tendency to want the time short- 
ened between the preparation of food 
and its consumption is being capitalized 
by the Pixley & Ehlers’ chain of restau- 
rants in Chicago, which is featuring 
“pies baked before your eyes.” 

Are there undiscovered possibilities of 
other foods to be prepared “before their 
eyes” to increase the consumption of 
flour? 

Inasmuch as changing habits in one di- 
rection are likely to change habits in 
other directions, every influence ‘in 
American life may have a pointer. Is 
there any lesson for merchandisers of 
flour and bakery goods in the growing 
use of “features” by newspapers to in- 
crease or maintain their circulations? 





“The Inquiring Reporter” plan—of in- 
terviewing citizens for their opinions on 
sundry topics—was adapted by the Case 
& Martin Co., pie baker, Chicago, to a 
series of advertisements for kitchenette 
pies for small families. Actual women 
and men, in different parts of the city, 
were called upon to make claims for the 
new pie, the recommendations being all 
the more interesting because outsiders 
made them. 

Can there be more done in the way of 
packaging bakery goods? . 

This kitchenette pie had a quick sale 
from the moment it was advertised as 
“the pie in the package.” 

It was more convenient for the pur- 
chaser to buy and more convenient for 
the food shop to sell. 

That other foods, like ice cream for 
instance, compete with pie, is recognized 
by Case & Martin, who made a skillful 
counter attack in Christmas advertising 
last year. “Serve two kinds of pie for 
your Christmas dinner,’ was the theme. 
Among other things the advertising said: 

“Ices and mousses and parfaits, and 
the variety of desserts which we asso- 
ciate with more formal affairs—these 
have no place at the Christmas dinner 
where jollity and good fellowship hold 
sway. Rare flavored mince pies, rich 
pies of golden pumpkin, pies bursting 
with fresh fruits, delicious custard and 
cream pies—all are inseparable from the 
Christmas feast.” 

Then came the suggestion for a new 
habit—serving the guests with two pieces 
of pie from the packaged kitchenette pie. 

Still another interesting angle is that 
Case & Martin do not stress the bakery 
idea always. They sell the thing beyond 
—the thing that the customer wants 
most. As, for example, instead of ad- 
vertising pie, they advertise “A new way 
to enjoy fresh fruits out of season.” 

Perhaps no angle of changing habits 
is too small to be reckoned with in con- 
sidering where the money goes that 
might be spent for food containing flour. 
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Take that 
Day. 
Dollar Day in most towns and cities 
probably means a diversion of funds to 
some of the alluring bargains offered by 


national institution, Dollar 


all local merchants. Maybe there are 
more bakers that declare themselves in 
on this shopping event, but they are hard 
to find. Duckworth’s Bakery, Bloom- 
field, Iowa, puts out a Dollar Day pack- 
age, containing three loaves of bread, a 
half dozen each of cinnamon rolls, cup 
cakes and doughnuts, and four kinds 
of cookies. 

How many angles of local co-operation 
could be uncovered to do their share in 
swelling flour consumption? 

There are tie-ups with newspapers, for 
instance. A writer in Editor and Pub- 
lisher once gave this tip to his fellow 
advertising men: 

“The advertising manager of an east- 
ern Canada daily stimulated interest in 
the advertising columns of his newspaper 
among the bakers of his territory by ar- 
ranging a bread, cake and pastry show. 
The show was free to the public, and was 
held in a vacant store secured at a nomi- 
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nal rental for one week, the duration of 
the show. Each of the baking concerns 
was privileged to submit a stipulated 
number of loaves, cakes and pies, and 
in connection with the show the adver- 
tising manager produced a special sec- 
tion of eight pages known as the Bread, 
Cake and Pastry Section.” 

Changing habits seem to be a big fac- 
tor in the consumption of foods. That 
some of the habits can be changed by 
carefully planned campaigns is apparent. 

“If the gas industry holds its domes- 
tic cooking market it must change the 
present habits in the home,” Robert J. 
Caniff told the American Gas Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City. 

“This isn’t so difficult an undertak- 
ing when you realize that the lemon 
growers increased their production 100 
per cent by showing the housewife new 
uses for lemons, such as lemon with fish 
und the like. The same story is true of 
the orange growers and the raisin grow- 
ers of California. 

“All this was accomplished through a 
co-operative campaign of national ad- 
vertising.” 








A Brown Derby Increases Pie Business 
By Willis Parker 


VER since the Puritan Pie Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, added the “Man with the 
Brown Derby” to its sales organi- 

zation, there has been a remarkable in- 
crease in business, according to J. H. 
Winchell, manager. “The Man with the 
Brown Derby” is that member of the 
sales or production force who makes the 
best business building suggestion of the 
month, 

For a number of years this company, 
like many other business concerns, has 
held monthly meetings of the sales force 
and heads of various departments, when 
questions of production, sales and poli- 
cies were presented by the executives and 
explained. ‘The meetings were in the 
form of get-together dinners given by 
the company at one of the local hotels. 
Attendance was obligatory unless ex- 
cused by the manager, but there seldom 
was a meeting when at least one em- 
ployee did not ask to be excused upon 
some pretext or another. The boys ate 
the dinner, enjoyed the cigars, listened 
attentively to what the executives had 
to say, and “business as usual” seemed 
to be the attitude adopted the next day. 
In short, the meetings apparently were 
doing very little good. 

About Dec. 1, 1926, the “Man with 
the Brown Derby” was introduced as a 
stunt calculated to arouse enthusiasm on 
the part of all who attended the monthly 
meetings and to such a point that the 
employees would come through with sug- 
gestions and opinions on sales, adver- 
tising, production and distribution. Brief- 
ly stated, here is how the plan works: 

Those 16 to 18 persons who attend the 
monthly meetings are informed before- 
hand of a subject to be discussed at the 
meeting, then, after the dinner and after 
the company executives have presented 
the company’s side of certain problems 
and policies, the meeting is turned over 
to the employees, who are then requested 
to offer suggestions. The man who 
makes what is considered by those pres- 
ent the best suggestion automatically 
becomes the “Man with the Brown Der- 
by,” and wears such headgear for the 
remainder of the meeting and presides 
“under” his derby at the next meeting. 
He is installed in office with ceremonies 
conceived and executed by a committee 
of employees, and presented with the 
Brown Derby. (Fortunately for him, he 
is not required to wear this odd head- 
gear except at the meetings where he 
presides. ) 

Since this part of the meeting is in 
charge of the employees, presided over 
by the previously elected “Man with the 
Brown Derby,” every employee is obliged 
to make some remarks on the subject un- 
der discussion. While the employee may 
be modest, the little thought he may 
have on the subject may contain business 
building properties. 

In addition to becoming the wearer of 
the derby, the winning employee re- 
ceives a $5 gold piece from the com- 


pany for the suggestion. At the close of 
the meeting the subject for discussion 
at the next meeting is announced, so 
that the boys will have a whole month 
to think it over. 


BENEFITS CITED 


“The benefits accruing from this stunt 
are far-reaching,’ says Mr. Winchell. 
“In manufacturing and distributing a 
product such as pies, there are dozens of 
factors to be considered. Our business 
is so large that the executive and pro- 
duction departments are not in as close 
contact with the consuming public as we 
should be. The sales staff may have this 
contact, but unless there is some incen- 
tive to make the most of the contact, the 
salesmen will not go out of their way 
to ascertain definitely and exactly what 
the public thinks of our product, and 
how we may improve the product and 
better serve the public. In other words 
we—the executive and production de- 
partments—must keep our ears to the 
ground to get the trend of consumer 
opinion, and our salesmen must be our 
ears. 

“Until six months ago it was evident 
that the salesmen were not noticing care- 
fully or heeding the comments made by 
retailers and consumers, and reporting 
them to us. Also, that some of the boys 
were competing among themselves in- 
stead of fighting our competitors. Since 
our men work entirely upon a commis- 
sion there were many opportunities for 
salesmen in one territory to surrepti- 
tiously overlap another man’s territory 
and take an account away from him, in- 





J. H. 


Winchell, Manager of the Puritan 
Pie Co., Denver, Colo., and President 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ 
Association 








stead of seeking business that was going 
to a competitor. Some of our older sales- 
men had gotten into a rut, feeling that 
they had been in the business so long 
that they knew all there was to be known 
about selling pies. 

“Of course things weren’t as bad as 
this sounds, but nevertheless we felt that 
we were not getting all of the co-opera- 
tion from the men that we should get. 
The Brown Derby has changed every- 
thing. We have gained much as a com- 
pany, and each one of our salesmen has 
gained something in proportion. We 
have gained because our salesmen, our 
production force, our advertising de- 
partment, have improved in themselves. 
Our advertising is having greater pull- 
ing power, our men are making more 
money because they are better salesmen, 
and our production department has re- 
duced costs by improving methods. 


VARIED SUGGESTIONS MADE 


“Consider one of the subjects recently 
discussed. It was ‘Speeding Up the Pie 
from the Oven to the Consumer’s Table.’ 
Because the boys placed various inter- 
pretations upon the subject, we got a 
wonderful and varied lot of suggestions 
which were not pertinent to the interpre- 
tation we had placed upon the subject, 
but which were surprisingly helpful. 
There were suggestions relative to speed- 
ier trucks, earlier leaving time from the 
plant, changing of baking hours to per- 
mit earlier starting. These thoughts 
brought the mechanical and production 
departments into the discussions, and the 
heads of these departments were given 
some valuable suggestions by the sales- 
men. Likewise the mechanical and sales 
departments were given the opportunity 
to express their viewpoints on sales 
methods, much to the aid of the sales- 
men, who had probably gotten into a 
rut of thinking that they knew more 
about selling pies than the men who 
made them. 

“Present at the meetings are the 11 
salesmen, who are likewise the drivers of 
the trucks; the sales manager, sometimes 
called the route foreman; the superin- 
tendent of the shop, representing the 
production department; the mechanic in 
charge of the trucks; the advertising di- 
rector and the executive manager, and 
sometimes members of the board of di- 
rectors. 

“In conducting the meeting, every man 
present is expected to talk; he must 
stand before the whole bunch and make 
his little speech. This is no easy task, 
at first, but it is developing the boys into 
speakers, which helps them present their 
story to the grocer, any consumer who 
happens to be in the grocery store at the 
time the salesman comes in, and to the 
hotel and restaurant chefs who are buy- 
ing or should be buying our pies. 

“The man who speaks first at this 
meeting speaks last at the next. There 
is an advantage in being among the first 
speakers lest some one ‘steal your thun- 
der,’ and we feel that it is only fair to 
give each man an opportunity to be the 
first speaker. And the boys see to it 
that everybody speaks, else there are 
some impromptu and unscheduled initia- 
tory ceremonies wherein the Brown Der- 
by is not at stake. 

“As an example of the effort the boys 
will go to in order to present good sug- 
gestions, consider the head of the me- 
chanical department. He laid off an en- 
tire day, visited several Denver concerns 
operating fleets of light delivery trucks 
as large as ours, examined their methods 
of servicing, overhauling and operation, 
then presented figures to show how we, 
by adopting certain practices, among 
which were placing self-starters on all 
of our trucks, could save several hun- 
dred dollars a year in truck operation. 
He proved that our trucks were actually 
traveling less than three hours each per 
day, though they were out nine, and that 
for six hours a day the motors were 
idling simply because it was almost im- 
possible to get the salesmen-drivers to 
shut off their motors and crank them 
up again for each stop. We are equip- 
ping all of our cars with self-starters, 
now. 

“We use several advertising mediums 
—the radio, the newspaper, direct mail, 
store pennants and posters—and have de- 
veloped our delivery trucks as advertis- 
ing media. Much money can be and is 
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wasted on advertising if it doesn’t go 
over. With so many mediums, it is dif- 
ficult for us to determine which is bring- 
ing the best results. But with 11 men 
calling upon some 900 retail grocers in 
Denver every day, and since it is seldom 
that one of our men enters a store but 
that a housewife is there making pur- 
chases, the drivers may ‘listen in’ and 
heed the remarks made by any persons 
who happen to be in the store at the 
time, or note what the retailer himself 
has to say about our product and our 
advertising messages. Since the Brown 
Derby came into being, the boys are al- 
ways looking for hints that may be 
passed on to us. They are ‘wide-eared’ 
for suggestions and comments. 

“As an illustration, let me cite our 
experience with radio advertising when 
we introduced our Packette Pies. The 
announcements over the radio were not 
well enough defined but that some wom- 
en understood that it was some sort of 
a concoction, put up in a pasteboard box, 
which might be mixed up with water and 
baked in their own ovens. When our 
drivers reported this, we quickly changed 
the wording of the announcements. 

“Thus the boys have helped us im- 
prove our advertising by watching the 
reaction, and even have gone so far as 
to devise advertising mediums of their 
own. Our Packette Four is an example. 
This is a male quartet composed of mem- 
bers of the sales organization, and was 
developed from our Brown Derby meet- 
ings in this fashion: 

“After the meetings, some of the boys 
would gather around the piano and pro- 
duce a little ‘barber shop’ harmony for 
their own amusement. Then some one 
suggested that they organize a quartet, 
and asked if we would assist. We dic. 
We hired an instructor and bought a 
piano which we installed at the plant. 
Out of the bunch, by a process of elimi- 
nation, we selected four good voices and 
trained them. They are now appearing 
on theater stages and at other functions 
in the city under the name of the Puri- 
tan Pie Co, Packette Four, and are earn- 
ing money for their appearances, being 
paid by the theater managements, not by 
us. 

“Since we started the ‘Man with the 
Brown Derby’ stunt we haven’t had a 
man ask to be excused from attending 
one of the meetings. We listen carefully 
to all suggestions, take notes on what tlie 
boys have to say, for quite often one of 
them makes a good suggestion even 
though it is not good enough to win the 
prize. We vote by secret ballot along 
with the rest of the bunch for the win- 
ner; we enjoy the extraordinary initia- 
tory ceremonies contrived by the com- 
mittees, and get real fun out of the pro- 
ceedings. We find there is less friction 
among the men and more harmony 
throughout the plant. In the past six 
months there have been the biggest per- 
centage of gains over the same montlis 
in previous years that we’ve had in the 
history of the company. The sugges- 
tions the boys have made have saved us 
far more than the cost of conducting the 
meetings. The boys are better salesmen 
and are making more money, our adver- 
tising is having increased effect, and our 
costs of production have decreased. It 
took two of us an entire day to find a 
brown derby in this town, but the day 
was well spent.” 





A Connoisseur on Pie 


By Lawton Mackall 
In the New York Herald Tribune 


T is a hopeful sign of the times that 
the epithet “pie-faced” is heard less 
often than formerly. The expression 

still occurs on certain countenances, }ut 
it is seen rather than mentioned; for 
tolerance—charity for all, no matter 
what they look like—has led us out of 
the darkness of calling a pie-faced per- 
son “pie-faced.” 

Thus a wrong has been righted; !e- 
cause the pastry physiognomy character- 
ization, besides being uncomplimentary 
to the person, was a still greater affront 
to pie. And pie is something that is not 
to be slighted. 

But the mere effacement of the stigma 
is not enough. Certainly it will take 
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more than that to appease the vast pie 
cult, the members of which insist that 
pie be acknowledged the summum bonum, 
or supreme goody, to be adored with a 
consuming passion. 


A National Debt 


Consider for a moment our national 
debt to this all-around delicacy. With- 
out pie the Puritans would have perished. 
The stern and rockbound New England- 
ers knew little joy save the crusty com- 
fort that came out of the oven. When 
goaded by the mother country the Bos- 
tonians hurled tea in the river, but they 
stopped short at throwing pie. That 
would have been sacrilege. 

Independence was won when the muf- 
fin-fed General Cornwallis learned upon 
what the embattled farmers breakfasted, 
and gave up the struggle. He sent home 
the wretched excuse that he had “yield- 
ed to the inedible.” 

Later the sons of freedom, alarmed 
at the possibility of the pantry shelf’s 
becoming bare, migrated westward, where 
wheat for pie dough purposes would 
grow more copiously. Eagerly they 
cleared away the incumbering forests, 
retaining only the berry patches; hew- 
ing down mighty trees and whittling 
them into rolling pins. In a trice, or 
even less than that, they had two blades 
of whiskered grain growing where one 
useless acorn grew before. Round about 
their pumpkin vine covered homesteads 
were orchards laden with fruit of a fill- 
ing sort, while in the middle distance 
one glimpsed the spreading fronds of 
pieplants flapping in the breeze auspi- 
ciously. A doughty race of men, true 
to their New England nurture. History 
will ever honor the memory of the Pi- 
oneers. 

With the discovery of lemon meringue 
came an overwhelming demand for citrus 
fruit, and California and Florida were 
taken into the Union. It was no more 
than fitting, therefore, that Congress 
should have recently acknowledged pie’s 
place in history and in the hearts (or 
thereabouts) of our countrymen by set- 
ting apart an appropriately shaped 
huckleberry island in Maine as “Mount 
Desert National Park”—a name chosen 
out of deference to the Down East dia- 
lect, in which “desert” invariably means 
“pie.” 

A Question of Construction 


But it is difficult to do justice to his- 
torical aspects when immediate prospects 
of pie engross our attention. The vital 
question is, as always, shall it be open 
face, crossbar or covered? Flavor is a 
secondary consideration to a real pie 
addict; the moot problem first to be set- 
tled has to do with construction. 

Brusque, suspicious people prefer the 
wide open format, since it enables them 
to know right off exactly what they are 
getting. Materialists, caring only for 
the bald facts of life, are impatient of 
shy delays, withholdings, concealments. 
They do not relish delving to find out if 
the heart of a pie be true blueberry. 
When confronted with an assortment of 
open and shut specimens they will eye 
the latter mistrustfully, scrutinizing any 
exposed stratifications, and will finally 
pounce upon an out-and-out squash. 
Obvious blondness baked in the alto- 
gether. 

I once knew an avid but excessively 
cautious pie fancies who, in the off season, 
when squash and pumpkin were not 
available, consumed so many custard 
ones that he became dangerously bilious. 
To deprive him of his favorite dish was, 
of course, out of the question: the shock 
of breaking the thrice-a-day habit of 
50 years would have killed him; and 
such a death would have been less merci- 
ful than that by custard. However, his 
wife, who was a singularly understand- 
ing woman, saved the day and him by 
Serving fruity pies with skylights in the 
thatching which permitted an eater’s eye 
view of the contents. 

Perhaps it was this remarkable woman 
who invented the crossbar pie, that 
happy compromise between the armored 
top type and the sort that hasn’t a roof 
Over its head. O’erspread with a coy 
lattice which reveals neither too much 
nor too little, the peekaboo example of- 
fers invitation to taste the half glimpsed 
deliciousness within. “Tis as though an 
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ACK TOD, of St. Paul, traveling rep- 
resentative of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., is usually called 
upon at bakers’ conventions to lead dis- 
cussions on bakeshop control, mixing, fer- 


mentation, etc. Prior to his connection 
with the milling business, Mr. Tod was 
for years a demonstrator for The Fleisch- 
mann Co. 








oriental seductress were whispering and 
beckoning at the grille which holds her 
captive from the world, or a Sleeping 
Beauty lay waiting for some Prince 
Charming to crash through the entan- 
glements. 

What can a romantic minded person 
do but take fork and demolish the bars, 
and joyfully convey the yumyumness to 
a safe place? And surely this gallant 
act is the essence of shovelry. 

The fret faced, shut in type of pie 
appeals also to earnest uplifters. They 
regard it as a symbol of sweetness 
smiling through. Even I, though hard- 
ly presuming to be in their spiritual 
class, have made a point of encompass- 
ing their object lesson, and have found 
that it gave me inner contentment. 


Mystery Relished 


But neither the al fresco style nor the 
corrugated model affords half the thrill 
of the hermetically sealed variety. Noble 
enigma! Beholding it, one wonders if 
it be mince or quince, or peradventure 
slyly beneficial prune. According to 
mathematical probabilities it is apt to be 
apple (see trade statistics on apple 
turnovers in the United States), but on 
the other hand it may prove to be some- 
thing utterly unaccountable, such as, 
well, gooseberry! Such things have hap- 
pened. 

The best attitude to take is that sug- 
gested by Robert Browning when he 
says, “Greet the unseen with a cheer.” 
Let us then speculate upon the inscrut- 
able, but accept the inevitable. What 
was good enough for grandma to think 
up ought to be good enough for us to 
swallow. 

In brief, hooded pie is the great char- 
acter builder, schooling us to control our 
joys and disappointments so as to avoid 
appearing either piggish or disgruntled. 

Far less wholesome is the influence ex- 
erted by the china bottom pie known 
as deep dish. This species, while ad- 
mittedly edible,—outrageously so,—is at 
the same time demoralizingly antisocial. 
It contravenes the fundamental principle 
of pie, which is friendly apportionment: 
the spirit of one for all (unless there’s 
more in the kitchen). Wasn’t it James 
Russell Launfal who said, “Not what we 
serve, but what we share”? 

Anyhow, even if it wasn’t, what child 
reared in a household where deep dishes 
are resorted to ever looks up to its 
parents? Flimsy crusted pielets, but- 
tled in solo casseroles, are a pernicious 
substitute for the normal family circle: 
one-piece pie. Only a mother’s helping 
hand can quell the turbulence of the 
hunger generation. But alas, in this 
impious age, when supper, which used 
to be eaten around the family board at 
sunset, is now munched around the ice- 


box at sunrise, the elders themselves are 
probably out (separately) sampling the 
juicy dish of individualism. 


Still More Pies 


To combat stewfangled tendencies the 
public must be educated to a broader 
and flatter conception of pie. For, in- 
credible as it may seem, there are in this 
fair land of ours persons whose knowl- 
edge of pie begins with apple and ends 
with blueberry. There are far traveled 
men-.who have never met a raisin be- 
tween crusts. There are professional 
psychologists who have never tested the 
soothingness of crosspatch cranberry. 
There are deans of colleges unaware that 
moral fiber is taken into the human 
system solely in the form of rhubarb. 
There are even so-called epicures whose 
palates have never been tickled by coco- 
nut custard. 

Such people have led empty lives— 
lives which might have been filled with 
delight. Probably some sad experience 
at a too hasty lunch counter made them 
skeptics, dyspeptics. For, just as cer- 
tain men are cynical about women from 
having associated with the wrong kind, 
so certain disillusioned eaters are bitter 
against pies through never having 
known a good one. Years ago they fell 
for some dubious, heavy lidded peach, or 
some fluffy looking but chemical hued 
lemon, and ever since then they can think 
of pie only as sodden, deceiving, sinful 
and tough. 

I thank heaven that I have kept my 
appetite pure. As a child I was re- 
strained from unwholesome surroundings. 
My elders saw to it that I was early 
inducted into the ritual of pie, and al- 
ways my loyalty to the thing they set 
before me has been “deeper than the 
lips.” 

I love the fine punctilios of pie eat- 
ing; the stately bringing in of the pie; 
the ecstatic hush which greets it being 
tabled for further consideration; and 
then the critical carving—unto each ac- 
cording to his capacity or stand-in. Let 
us hope that the hostess is broadminded! 


The Perfect Hostess 


The perfect hostess is a lady officiat- 
ing amid a semicircle of assorted pies 
upon which she operates with the fond 
activity of a kettle drummer. “And I 
want you to try a piece of this one, too,” 
she cajoles. “Dll feel hurt if you don’t.” 

Try? Never mind who feels hurt— 
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and where. 
again ! 

But the greatest moment of all is when 
the sectors have been cut and dealt and 
the signal to attack is about to be given. 
In that crucial pause is performed the 
symbolic ceremony: each person turns his 
or her plate so as to aim the apex of 
the wedge (known as the vanishing 
point) toward its destination. 

No piece of pie thus aimed by me has 
ever failed to reach its mark. 


Ill try, and try, and try 





FOX RIVER BAKERS’ PICNIC 

Cuicaco, Inn.—A picnic was held by 
the members of the Fox River Bakers’ 
Association on July 17 at the summer 
home of Alfred Lallinger, Crystal Lake, 
McHenry, Ill. About 100 were present. 
Mr. Lallinger made an ideal host. 

Races of all kinds had been arranged, 
the main ones being between D. M. 
Brewbacker and A. P. Rust, and be- 
tween B. N. Lathrop and R. C. Scheets. 
A committee consisting of Ralph Pate 
and D. M. Brewbacker, bakers, arranged 
for a splendid luncheon. 

This association is very active, being 
affiliated with the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois. Among bakers present were 
John and Herman Muetterties, Elgin; 
D. M. Brewbacker and his sons, Roy, 
Dan and Harry, Elgin; E, C. McCoombs, 
Zion City; R. J. Schuster, Sycamore; 
T. O. Sterns, Somonauk; Alfred Lallin- 
ger, Crystal Lake; J. Marshall, Mc- 
Henry; Ralph Pate and A. Westerman, 
Elgin. Among flour men were R. C. 
Scheets, L. B. McCarthy and F. K. 
Scheets, Aurora (Ill.) City Mills, B. N. 
Lathrop, Chicago, and A. P. Rust, Au- 
rora, of the Hunter Milling Co. and of 
the Cannon Valley Milling Co. 





BREAD WAR IN NEW YORK 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Interest has been 
aroused in retail bakery circles by a new 
campaign of the Ward Baking Co., 802 
Pacific Street, Brooklyn. This concern 
issues coupons to housewives, entitling 
them to a large loaf of bread free of 
charge. These coupons are redeemable 
at any grocery in New York. It is un- 
derstood that the action of the Ward 
company was precipitated by a chain 
store grocer and baker distributing 
bread free of charge in an effort to in- 
crease business. 

Flour imports into the Philippine 
Islands during May amounted to 181,000 
bags. 











The Biscuit Industry During 1926 


From a Paper Read by R. T. Stokes, Secretary of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at the Recent Convention of that Organization 


HE preliminary 1925 statistics of the 

baking industry, released on Feb. 

25 of the present year, demonstrate 
that there has been some expansion there- 
in since the last census (1923.) The 
production of biscuits, etc., in 1923 to- 
taled 1,149,502,118 lbs, with a wholesale 
value of $209,594,960, while in 1925 pro- 
duction had increased to 1,197,387,046 
Ibs, valued at $242,985,753. With an in- 
crease in production in 1926 equivalent 
to the estimated increase in population, 
the estimated figure for 1926 would be 
1,220,000,000 Ibs, valued at $250,000,000. 

Large as these figures are, they are 
disappointing from the viewpoint of in- 
creased per capita consumption. Ap- 
parently, from 1923 to 1925 production 
barely kept pace with the increase in 
population. There are no facts avail- 
able on which to predicate a more opti- 
mistic statement for 1926. 

Taking into consideration the tremen- 
dous increase in 1926 in the sales of na- 
tional chain grocery systems, which give 
a large proportion of their biscuit busi- 
ness to the largest two biscuit manufac- 
turers, it seems fair to deduce that the 
increased profits of the latter were de- 
rived, to a very large extent, from in- 
creased sales to large chain customers. 

Our 1926 estimate of the number of 
biscuit plants operating in the United 
States (229) is reduced by two through 
the retirement of the W. & J. Lang Co., 
Wilmington, Del., and the T. S. Lewis 
Co., Atlanta, Ga, Of the remainder, 40 


are operated by the National Biscuit Co., 
and 8 by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
No new biscuit companies of any size 
began operations in 1926. Oven equip- 
ment remained about the same. 

If we may fairly compare the pre- 
liminary 1925 census statistics with the 
final ones of 1923, we are somewhat as- 
tonished to observe that the production 
of bread, rolls, etc., decreased from §8,- 
429,738,953 lbs in 1923 to 17,323,703,237 
Ibs in 1925, whereas the production of 
biscuits increased from 1,149,502,118 lbs 
to 1,197,387,046. 

There is no direct evidence that the 
biscuit industry is affected by the trends 
in the consumption of its two principal 
raw ingredients, flour and sugar. To 
be sure, in recent years the relative pro- 
duction of sweet goods to total produc- 
tion in biscuit bakeries increased con- 
siderably, but at present a new equilib- 
rium may have been reached between 
the production of crackers and sweet 
goods. 

The small increase in the production 
of biscuits in 1925 may hardly be re- 
garded as an indication of a fixed pre- 
dilection on the part of the consumer 
for sweet cereal foods instead of bread, 
but may easily be accounted for by the 
increase in population. 

According to our estimate, the per 
capita consumption of biscuits in the 
United States has hardly varied since 
1923. (The figure given is 10.4 lbs for 
1923 and 10.3 for 1926.) 



















































HEN the new plant of the Rex 
Baking Co., Omaha, Neb., recent- 


ly was opened it marked the be- 
ginning of another era in the history of 
that company. Since taken over by B. 
M. Koenigsberg, formerly of the W. E. 
Long Co., and EK, J. Costello, formerly of 
the Iten Biscuit Co., in March, 1925, the 
business has grown rapidly. 

The new plant is 100x160, standing 
on a lot about twice the size of the 
building. A 50-foot driveway circles the 
bakery. At night the plant is illuminat- 
ed by a system of indirect lighting. The 
exterior is of brown pressed brick faced 
with white stone. 

From the flour storage in the base- 
ment on throughout the plant it has the 
very latest in equipment. All sets are 
weighed and made up in the ingredient 
room in the basement under the direction 
of the stock clerk, then taken on an ele- 
vator direct to the mixing platform in 
the dough room, which is equipped with 
a drying system humidifier-unit A; one 
Day Hercules 5-bbl high-speed mixer; 
one Day 5-bbl sponge mixer; and a Bau- 
delet improvised water cooler, together 
with built-in yeast refrigerator under di- 
rect expansion from the ice plant. The 
mixers are set in 4-inch solid sheet cork 
to eliminate vibration. 

The dough room is under thermostatic 
control of a humidifier. All walls, ceil- 
ing and floor are insulated with 4-inch 
sheet cork, and the windows are double 
glazed. They can maintain a tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees Fahrenheit and a rel- 
ative humidity of 75 degrees regardless 
of whether the weather is 120 degrees 
in the shade or 45 degrees below zero. 
The dough room is also equipped with a 
Kion scale which weighs all the doughs 
in order to determine loss from evapo- 
ration. There are 26 steel troughs. 

From the dough room the doughs are 
sent by chute direct to the Dutchess 
four-pocket divider. The make-up room 
is equipped with a Petri rounder, Ameri- 
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New Plant of the Rex Baking Co. at Omaha, B. M. Koenigs- 


berg, President (Left), and E. J. Costello, Vice President 


Rex Baking Co., Omaha, Now Housed in 
New Quarters 


can overhead proofer, regulation Thomp- 
son molder, together with an additional 
molder for the long loaf. 

The proof box is a six-door type, under 
thermostatic control, and has a capacity 
for 12 racks, made of re-enforced con- 
crete and steel, with ironclad doors, is 
veneered with white faced enamel brick 
trimmed with brown brick. It is also 
equipped with windows on the sides, so 
that visitors may observe the proofing 
of the doughs, and there are steel beams 
for a trolley system throughout. 

The oven room is equipped with two 
Baker Perkins automatic tray type trav- 
eling ovens, gas fired. These have a 
sanitary conveyance which takes care of 
the traveling ovens, as well as the two 
Baker Perkins peel ovens. The peel 
ovens are of the latest type, equipped 
with steam tubes, and are used for 
hearth bread and rolls. There will be 
installed a roll department, in charge of 
a French baker who has specialized in 
this work in one of the largest hotels for 
five years. 

From the oven the bakery products 
are conveyed to the cooling room, 
equipped with a circulating fan, which 
takes care of the excessive heat, intro- 
ducing cool air into the room at the 
rate of 14,000 cubic feet per minute. 

After the bread is thoroughly cooled, 
it is wrapped by three Hayssen ma- 
chines. From the cooling room it is tak- 
en to the loading alleys, two in number. 
There are eight doors on each alley, 
where salesmen’s trucks are loaded. 
Salesmen are not_allowed in the build- 
ing, but ring a bell which summons the 
shipping clerk. The loading dock is 
built so that the floor is flush with the 
wagon bed of the truck. At present the 
Rex Baking Co. operates 14 Federal 
Knight trucks. 

On the second floor is the general 
office. Mr. Koenigsberg’s private office 
adjoins the general office. Separate of- 
fices are provided for the production 





manager and sales manager. A large 
salesmen’s settlement room is included. 

One notable feature of this plant is 
the club room, which will be turned over 
to the social clubs and ladies’ lodges of 
Omaha for card parties, dances and 
banquets. A fully equipped kitchen is 
provided with an electric stove, Kelvina- 
tor electric refrigerator, cupboards, sil- 
verware and linens. A raised platform 
has been erected, on which are a piano 
and victrola. 

Mr. Koenigsberg is president of the 
company, Mr. Costello vice president and 
John Sheldon secretary-treasurer. 





FOREIGN SUBSTANCES IN BREAD 

The finding of parts of an incandescent 
light bulb in a loaf of bread was held to 
establish the liability of the manufactur- 
ing baker for injury sustained by plain- 
tiffs in eating some of the particles, in 
the case of De Groat vs. Ward Baking 
Co. (130 Atl. 540). 

One of the plaintiffs bought a loaf of 
defendant’s bread at a grocery store op- 
erated by a third party in Jersey City. 
The brass base of an electric light bulb 
and pieces of broken glass were after- 
ward found imbedded in the loaf. Plain- 
tiffs, members of the same family, claim 
to have been made sick in consequence 
of the presence of the foreign substances. 

Seeking reversal of judgment in favor 
of plaintiffs, defendant first claimed that 
there was not sufficient proof that the 
loaf was manufactured by it. But the 
New Jersey court of errors and appeals 
decided that there was ample proof in 
the showing made that the buyer asked 
for Ward’s raisin bread, and was given 
a loaf so marked; that the bread was 
bought by the dealer from one of de- 
fendant’s deliverymen, who delivered a 
cash delivery slip bearing defendant’s 
name. The court ruled that, in the ab- 
sence of evidence to the contrary, there 
was prima facie proof that defendant 
manufactured the particular loaf. 

In response to a contention that there 
was no proof of negligence, the opinion 
says: 

“It was shown that the socket portion 
of a Mazda electric Jight bulb, similar 
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to those of other bulbs in use in appel- 
lant’s bakery, together with a number 
of small pieces of glass, were found upon 
examination to be imbedded in the bread. 
The history of the loaf from its delivery 
to the grocer to the time when it was 
eaten affords reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that the bulb and glass did not enter 
the loaf in that period, and their posi- 
tion in the bread itself afforded full 
legal justification for the jury’s conclu- 
sion that they were present as part of 
the process of mixing and baking, and 
not through accidental contact from the 
outside after manufacture. The presence 
of the foreign substances in the loaf, 
under the circumstances, was sufficient to 
raise an inference that they were there 
through the negligence of the appellant.” 

The court further applied the general 
rule of law that one “in preparing food 
for public consumption is under a duty to 
those for whose use it is intended to ex- 
e1cise reasonable care to see that it is 
free from substances injurious to the 
human body.” 


And, finally, it was decided that the 
foreign substances were so imbedded in 
the loaf that the plaintiffs were not 
guilty of contributory negligence in fail- 
ing to make earlier discovery of their 
presence. 





CANADIAN BAKERS PLAN MEETING 

Toron'ro, Ont.—The twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada wil! be 
held at Ottawa, Sept. 20-22. Arrange- 
ments are being made at the Canadian 
capital, and a program, including ad- 
dresses, papers, competitions, discus- 
sions and conferences, is being arranged 
by the secretary, H. E. Trent. 





BUYS NEW YORK BAKERY 

New Yorx, N. Y—The National 
Bread Co, has acquired Dawdy’s Bakery; 
Elmira. It took possession of the plant 
on July 3. It is understood that even- 
tually it will be converted into a large 
distributing center for the National com- 
pany. 
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~A Bakery (hain That Prefers TNot to Grow Outside 
of $ts Own Territory 


‘By &rnest -A. Dench 


HE small-town baker views a large 
Taity en masse, so to speak. He is 

apt to regard it in terms of thou- 
sands of people to serve with their daily 
baking needs; he is inclined to believe 
that a city is standardized in its popu- 
lation. Within the gates of the typical 
large city there are innumerable small 
towns, each with its individual charac- 


teristics. 

Before its annexation to New York 
City, Brooklyn was christened “The City 
of Churches”; and where there are 


churches there are homes. Some satirist 
has said that “Brooklyn is a good place 
in which Manhattanites go to sleep.” 
Several hundred thousands who work in 
Manhattan prefer to live in Brooklyn, 
which now is officially one of New York 
City’s five boroughs, but leads them all 
in population, having 2,022,000. 

This borough covers a wide area, and 
the different sections are varied in their 
make-up. In East New York, for ex- 
ample, it is difficult to find an American 
newspaper on the news stands, but ample 
supplies of Jewish and Polish dailies are 
in evidence. The Red Hook section, 
where there are many docks, is populated 
by seamen and dock workers. At Green- 
point many manufacturing plants will be 
found. Bay Ridge has large colonies of 
Italians and Jews. 

This brings us to the outstanding 
policy of the Ebinger Baking Co., start- 
ed in 1898 by Mr. Ebinger, Sr., in a 
small neighborhood bakery in Flatbush, 
a section of beautiful homes and apart- 
ment houses, where the predominating 
population is American born. It has 
grown into a chain of over 40 bakeshops. 
Walter Ebinger, president and in charge 
of finances, one of the three brothers 
forming the company, expressed himself 
to me in this manner: 

“The business has been confined to the 
best sections of Brooklyn, because of the 
quality policy started three decades ago 
in my father’s old-fashioned cellar bak- 
ery. We prefer to concentrate upon be- 
ing the best bakers rather than the 
largest chain bakery, or the cheapest.” 
And being the best with the Ebingers 
doesn’t mean alone a quality product 
composed of the finest ingredients. Clean- 
liness has ever been their pet hobby. 

Until 1924 they experienced great 
difficulty in attaining uniformity in their 
cakes, pies and pastry. They searched 
for a better fuel than coal or coke, 
which they felt was directly responsible 
for the unsatisfactory finished product 
in so far as appearances went, and de- 
cided to use gas-fired ovens. It was not 
necessary to scrap their coal-fired ovens, 
for a technical expert from the local 


prea 


gas company converted them into gas 
burners. 

Every store delivery truck of the 
Ebinger bakery is white, and it stays that 
way, with a daily bath and new coats 
of enamel at frequent intervals. 

While it is difficult to standardize the 
store fronts of the chain, on account of 
the different types of buildings, an at- 
tempt at uniformity prevails. ‘The wood- 
work is always treated in white enamel, 
while the familiar scroll lettering, “Eb- 
inger,” is written across the middle of 
the plate glass frontage in white por- 
celain letters, bordered with a narrow 
band of gold. This same insignia, under- 
lined to give it a semisignature flourish, 
appears here, there and everywhere—on 
delivery trucks, wrapping paper, bags, 
cartons, showcards and window stream- 
ers. If it is a branch with a brace of 
show windows, “Ebinger” appears on the 
left one, and “Bakery” on the right. 

White tiled flooring is used exclusively 
for the show windows, being easy to keep 
clean and sweet. The fixtures used are 
glass dishes, plates and trays, and in the 
case of fancy breads, wicker baskets. 
The finishing touch is a white lace paper 
mat between the goods and the fixture, 
replaced each day. No price tickets are 
used. Each store has steady patrons 


who do not mind paying a little more for 
a superior product, so the price appeal 
has not been found necessary. 

One form of window publicity which 
the Ebingers have found especially ef- 
These are 


fective is small streamers. 





mainly employed to introduce seasonable 
offerings, such as fruit cake and mince 
pie at Christmas, strawberry shortcake 
in the late spring, fruit pies and cakes in 
the summer, and cream filled goodies in 
the autumn. If a retailer who objects 
to plastering the window glass with an- 
nouncements could see how artistically 
it is done here he would be converted to 
the idea. As a rule, there are either two 
or four of these streamers—never an un- 
even number. When four are used, two 
are lightly pasted to the inside of the 
glass at each end, one below the other. 
The printing is in two colors, and care 
is exercised in the selection of artistic 
yet prominent type faces. The copy sel- 
dom exceeds six words. Here are a few 
examples: 


“Raisin Bread—Plenty of Raisins” 
“Down East Mince Pie” 
“Fruit and Butter Coffee Rings” 


Inside each branch bakeshop the lay- 
out varies a little, taking into considera- 
tion the differences in size and shape. 
The Sheepshead Bay shop is fairly typ- 
ical of the chain, and is located between 
a bank and a drug store. It is on the 
right side of the street, a block from the 
subway station—an especially strategic 
location. Bakeries have sprung up in the 
vicinity since Sheepshead Bay has grown 
from a summer resort to an all-the-year- 
round home town. I have lived there 
since 1918, but in those eight years I 
haven't found a single local bakery—and 
there are seven within a mile of my 
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Above, the Main Plant and Store of the Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, N. Y; Below, Typical Branch Shop Exteriors 


bungalow—to approach that of the Eb- 
ingers in quality and variety. 

White greets the eye in all directions. 
The woodwork of showcases, shelves and 
wall paneling has the enamel finish in 
that hue, and the marble topped serving 
counter also is white. On the left side 
is a large glass showcase devoted mainly 
to cookies, afternoon tea morsels, dough- 
nuts, sponge fingers, etc. Under the 
counter are ledges where bags and car- 
tons are stored. Even if a person buys 
but one chocolate eclair, it is packed in 
a carton with as much care as a layer 
cake. On the righthand side are three 
large showcases, two for layer cakes, the 
other for pies. If you want only half of 
a layer cake, it will be cut for you. 

A side line is jellies and preserves, 
limited to those usually made at home, 
such as quince, grape, pineapple mar- 
malade, jelly marmalade, lemon mar- 
malade and peach. The little jars are 
distinctive enough to pass as being made 
in the kitchen of somebody’s mother. All 
salesgirls are clad in white linen overalls. 

“What is done when a branch shows a 
marked decrease in business?” I asked 
Mr. Ebinger. 

“This never occurs,” he replied, “un- 
less due to mismanagement or inefficiency 
on the part of employees. A change of 
personnel never fails to improve con- 
ditions.” 

With several deliveries of different 
goods each day to the branch store, all 
the hustle and bustle of attending to the 
driver is conspicuous by its absence. 
Stales are brought back to the plant 
from all branches each day and sold at 
half price, many poor families profiting 
thereby. 

Staple goods form the mainstay of 
the Ebinger activities, with occasional 
variations in fancy novelties for dessert. 
Some more or less staple lines are made 
for sale one day of the week, and win 
the favor of the housewife who is per- 
plexed to find something different for 
dessert. Almost every conceivable kind 
of cake, pie or pastry sums up the Eb- 
inger output. Although a chain organiza- 
tion, it takes individual cake orders for 
such events as weddings, birthdays, an- 
niversaries, etc. 

Walter Ebinger, president, manages 
the finances. George Ebinger, vice pres- 
ident, is in charge of the sales division, 
and store management. Arthur Ebinger 
acts as secretary-treasurer, and also 
handles the manufacturing end. With 
the executive reins under the able guid- 
ance of the three brothers, there is no 
fear of their father’s admirable policy, 
which has stood the test of time, being 
tampered with. 
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ome ‘British Cformulas for -Almond ‘Paste 


cakes are iced and decorated, they should be al- 


PP cates axe the price can be obtained, before 
mond pasted. 


I am giving some recipes used in 
the British Isles for making almond paste, another 
name for which is icing. 


BOILED ALMOND PASTE (First Grade) 


Egg yolks 12 
Water 1 pt 


Loaf sugar 3% Ibs 
Ground almonds 2% lbs 
Brandy flavor 2 wineglassfuls 


Place the water and sugar in a copper stewpan 
Break up the sugar 
lumps with a wooden spatula, and bring to a boil. 
While the sirup is boiling, put the almonds in a bowl, 
add the yolks and spirit slowly, and stir with a 
wooden spatula or wooden spoon, and when the boiling 
sirup has reached 250 degrees by the registration on 
a sugar thermometer, pour into the bowl, then mix 
everything thoroughly. 


and put over a fire or stove. 


BOILED ALMOND PASTE (Second Grade) 


Loaf sugar 6 lbs Water 1% pts 
Ground almonds 3 lbs Egg color 
A good pinch of cream of tartar 


Put the water and sugar in a copper stewpan with 
the cream of tartar, then follow the same course as 
outlined in the foregoing method. When a tempera- 
ture of 250 degrees is reached, add the color, stir well, 
then mix in the ground almonds, and, as with the first 
grade paste, pour at once over the tops of cakes. 

As this icing is somewhat “runny,” the paper col- 
lars lining the tins and hoops, or at any rate the 
collar next the cake, must be left on. This will pre- 
vent the paste running down over the sides. When 
the paste is set, the collars can be removed. When 
lining the containers previous to putting in the bat- 
ter, if the collars are of the depth so that when, after 
the cakes are cooked, they are an inch above the tops, 
this will prevent the icing running off. Moreover, 
such collars will lend protection when the cakes are 
baking. 

UNBOILED ALMOND PASTE (First Grade) 


Ground almonds 3 Ibs Egg color 
Fine grained castor sugar 6 lbs 

About a dozen egg yolks 

Enough essence of almonds to flavor 


Sift the sugar through a fine sieve, then mix with 
almonds. Make a bay, or circle, on the slab, put in 
it the yolks, almond essence, and egg color. Stir the 
liquid well, then gradually draw in the dry ingredients 
and make up into a smooth, mellow and good han- 
dling paste. Observe that I say “about” a dozen egg 
yolks. Some castor sugars will absorb more moisture 
than will others. Almond essence, too, will make some 
difference, depending upon its absorptive qualities. 
What is desired is a paste of fair consistency. 

Essence of almonds when excessively used produces 
a stinging and bitter taste. If correctly used, how- 
ever, the general flavor will be greatly improved. 

Egg color should be used so as to produce a nat- 
ural egg tone. Where employed in abundance, the 
paste will have an unnatural appearance. 


UNBOILED ALMOND PASTE (Second Grade) 


Castor sugar 4% lbs Gelatine % oz 
Ground almonds 2% Ibs About 9 oz water 
Finely ground rice 3 lbs Egg color 
Enough essence of almonds to flavor 


First soak the gelatine in cold water for four or 
five hours. Next, put the water in a basin and add 
the gelatine. Then put the basin just inside the oven 
until the gelatine is dissolved. It will dissolve faster 
if the basin is withdrawn once or twice and a bit of 
stirring is done. Mix the almonds and rice together, 
place in a pan or bowl and put on the oven stock to 
warm. Do not warm too much; merely warming 
through is sufficient. This slight heating will aid in 
incorporating these dry ingredients with the others. 
Turn the warmed almonds and rice out onto the slab 
and mix well with the sugar. Make a bay, pour in 
the gelatine solution, add the essence of almonds and 
egg color, stir, then make up into a smooth and work- 
able paste. 


By .§. Percy Bryant 


(All Rights Reserved) 


The foregoing pastes take time in the making, but 
if well made it is time well spent. 


QUICKLY MADE ALMOND PASTE 


Pulverized sugar 7% Ibs Ground almonds 3 lbs 
Enough whole eggs (about 15) to make into a free, good 
handling paste 


Rub the sugar and almonds together on the slab, 
make a bay, drop in the eggs after having beaten them 
well together, then make up into a paste as outlined 
above. Should you desire a white paste instead of a 
yellow one, use all egg whites instead of yolks. 


Using the Almond Pastes 


Sometimes the cheaper cakes are not almond past- 
ed; if not, you will go on with the ordinary icing and 
decoration. Assuming, however, that the cakes are 
to be almond pasted, this will be the first job when 
the cakes are taken from storage. Before pasting, 
however, see that the tops of the cakes are perfectly 
level. If there should be any humps, or if the cakes 
have risen in the center, take a very sharp, thin, 
and long bladed knife and cut off the risings, having 
each cake not only level on the top but also of the 
same thickness all the way round; that is, the top 
circumference should be the same distance up all 
around from the bottom circumference. This will help 
to make each cake of good shape. 
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‘Bread and Gravy 


IFE has lots of fancy things, 
Yes, fancy things at fancy prices. 
The platter that the waiter brings 
Is heaped with jellies, sweets and spices. 
And yet I never had a treat, 
A pie with borders crimped and wavy, 
Or anything as good to eat 
As good old-fashioned bread and gravy. 


Of course it’s wrong to sop around 

Your bread, you’re not supposed to do it. 
But if there’s gravy to be found 

And good white bread, then lead me to it. 
For anyway it’s often done 

In both the army and the navy— 
I tell you, many a war was won 

For Uncle Sam on bread and gravy. 


We think we want a lot of wealth, 
But find we need almighty little. 

A fellow has the most of health 
Who eats some ordinary victual. 

The lady with no appetite 
Might envy any kitchen slavey 

Who sits her down to dine tonight 
On plain and simple bread and gravy. 


And so it is in lots of ways: 
We do not need the fancy dishes. 
Some work to do, some kids to raise, 
Are what the wiser fellow wishes. 
A few glad hours, a few good friends 
Who call you Dick or Dan or Davey— 
Happy the man whom heaven sends 
A life that’s mostly bread and gravy. 


From “Lyrics of Life,” by Douglas Malloch. 














If boiled paste is to be used, this is poured over the 
top and spread level with a palette knife. If unboiled 
paste is used, the following will be the procedure: 
The quality of the paste will be gauged by the quality 
of the cake, but for all qualities the method is the 
same. Sometimes cakes are pasted, iced and decorated 
on the top only, fancy frills being placed around the 
sides. There is no reason, however, why the sides 
also should not be pasted, iced and decorated. For 
pasting, first roll out the paste to the desired thick- 
ness, having this of the same depth all through so 
that the paste will be even when the cake is cut. Pre- 
suming the cake is to be pasted on the top and sides, 
you can either cut out the paste for the top or side 
first. The best plan is to cut out that for the top 
first, and you can get the size by placing the cake, 
top downward, on the paste, then marking around 
with a knife. 

If you are not going to paste the sides, you should 
do the marking around close to the cake’s edge. If 
the sides are to be pasted, mark around such dis- 
tance away from the edge of the cake as will be the 
thickness of the paste for the sides. Now lift off the 
cake and cut out the paste by the marking. To get 
out the paste for the sides, roll out the trimmings 
or cuttings left over after cutting out the top. If 
this is not enough, use more paste from the lump. 
Roll out to a strip, in shape similar to a narrow 
oblong, having the length long enough to go around 
the cake’s sides, and the width wide enough to extend 
the depth of the cake from top to bottom. To know 
how long and wide to have the oblong, take two pieces 
of string, run one around the cake’s circumference at 
the sides, and cut the string to that measurement, 
cutting the other to the depth of the cake and cutting 
out the paste accordingly. Lay on the strip of paste 
first which goes round the sides, pressing somewhat 
to make it adhere. Now put on the top paste, roll- 
ing this across the top lightly with the rolling pin to 
make level and to secure it to the top of the cake 


Several at One Time 

The foregoing method is given as if it applies to but 
one cake. However, if many cakes are to be pasted 
at one time, large pieces of paste should be rolled 
out, then the tops and, second, the strips for the sides, 
should be cut out all under one. If the cakes are «!! of 
the same circumference and depth, all the tops and side 
strips can be cut out from the first top and the first 
strip. Where, however, the cakes are of various sizes 
in circumference and depth, it will be best to cut out 
the tops and sides for the largest cakes first, follow- 
ing on in this order, cutting the smallest sizes last 

When putting on the paste, be careful not to press 
it so as to make it irregular in thickness. This looks 
bad in the cut cake. Almond paste, notably the yel- 
low variety, shows up conspicuously in the cut cake, 
and when even it gives the consumer a good impres- 
sion. 


On Dealing With Crumbs 


Almond paste should be laid on with that side 
downward (for the top) and that side inward (for 
the sides) on which you stood the cakes when cuiting 
out the paste. Possibly there would be crumbs or 
cake marks, and these may get into the paste, but that 
would not matter if the paste were laid on 
vised. If crumbs or markings were outward, they 
might show through the fondant or royal icing when 
this had got dry. 

If you are very careful when cutting out the tops 
and sides to have these of exact sizes, the pieces will 
fit the sides and tops beautifully, and so make an even 
foundation on which to lay the outer icing. 

It is a very good idea to stand each cake on the 
turntable when putting on the side strips of almond 
paste, for then you can turn the table to any position, 
which will be convenient for affixing. 


as ad- 
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HERE is always a demand for qual- 


ity pies. Most bakers who have en- 

tered conscientiously into this field 
have rarely had any cause to regret it, 
and there are innumerable examples of 
tremendous successes with this product. 
Many large baking plants, in fact, are 
devoted exclusively to pies. One inter- 
esting recent development is the pack- 
age pie, which has attained considerable 
vogue and appears to be marketed suc- 
cessfully. 

In preface to the formulas given in 
this article, it may be said that covered 
pies are baked at 400 to 425 degrees 
Fahrenheit. One No. 10 can of apples 
will make six 9-inch pies, one No. 10 
can of pineapple or berries will make 
seven, the raisin pie filling 14, and the 
prune pie filling 14. Prune pies should 
be latticed with strips of crust. 

The formula and method for making 
pie crust as given in this article under 
method No. 1 will enable you to use up 
your pie crust scrap and still have a 
nice, tender, flaky crust. All the in- 
gredients used for making pie crust 
should be ice cold. Pie crust will be 
much easier to handle if it is left in the 
ice box for five or six hours after mixing. 


PIE CRUST 
Formula and Method No. 1 
Scale into a machine kettle: 
5 lbs pie crust scrap 
5 lbs cold shortening 
4 oz salt 
Beat these ingredients up light, using 
a flat mixing arm. Sieve into a hand 
bowl 10 lbs winter wheat flour with 1 oz 
baking powder in it. Add the creamed 
mix to this flour and shake it in, just 
enough to break the shortening mix up 
with the flour. Add 1% qts ice water, 
and shake into the mix enough to make 
it stick together. Place in ice box, and 
let stand for five hours before using. 


Formula and Method No. 2 
Scale into a machine kettle: 
4 oz salt 
8 oz milk powder 
4 lbs winter wheat flour 
5 lbs cold shortening 
Beat these ingredients up light. Add 
VY pt egg yolks and rub into the mix. 
Sieve into a hand bowl 6 lbs winter 
wheat flour. Add the creamed mix and 
Shake it into the flour, just enough to 
break the shortening mix up with the 
flour. Add 1% qts ice water and shake 
into the mix enough to make it stick to- 
gether. Place in ice box for five hours 
before using. 


FRESH APPLE PIES 


Peel and slice the apples. Then pre- 
pare this mixture: 
4 lbs granulated sugar 
6 oz flour 
%4 oz nutmeg (or % oz cinnamon) 
4 oz salt 


Mix these ingredients together dry. 
Line the pie tins with the bottom crust. 
For 9-inch pies use 3 oz of this mixture 
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on the bottom. Fill the pie with sliced 
apples, and spread another 3 oz of this 
mixture over the top of the apples. 
Wash the edge of the pies with egg wash. 
Roll out your top crust, and finish. 
CANNED APPLE PIES 
Open two No. 10 cans sliced apples 
and put into an aluminum kettle. Add: 
3% lbs granulated sugar 
4 oz flour 
Y%, oz nutmeg (or % oz cinnamon) 
Y% oz salt 
Mix together with a wooden paddle. 
Place on fire and stir continually until 
the mix comes to a boil. Take off of 
fire, and cool before using. Then pro- 
ceed in the usual way. 
DRIED APPLE PIES 
Scale into a kettle: 
1% lbs dried apples 
Add 8 qts water, and soak overnight. 
The next day add % oz nutmeg, 4 oz 
salt, 3 lbs sugar, and mix together with 
a wooden paddle. Place on fire and stir 
continually until they have boiled three 


minutes. Take off of fire, and cool be- 
fore using. Then proceed in the usual 
way. 


PINEAPPLE PIE FILLING 
Formula and Method No, 1 
Open one No. 10 can crushed pineap- 
ple and put into an aluminum kettle. 
Add: 


14% lbs granulated sugar 
5 oz flour 
1%, oz salt 
Mix together with a wooden paddle. 
Line the pie tins with a bottom crust, 
fill, and proceed in the usual way. 
Formula and Method No. 2 
Open one No. 10 can crushed pineap- 
ple and drain the juice into an alumi- 
num kettle. Add: 
14% lbs granulated sugar 
1%; oz salt 
Stir with a wooden paddle until in so- 
lution. Place on fire and bring to a 
boil. Dissolve 6 oz corn starch in ¥2 pt 
cold water. Pour the starch solution 
into the boiling sirup, slowly, stirring it 
continually until it gelatinizes and turns 
to a clear color. Add the crushed pine- 
apple, and stir until it comes to a boil. 
Take off of fire, and cool before using. 


Formula and Method No. 3 
Open two No. 10 cans crushed pineap- 

ple and put into an aluminum kettle. 
Open one No. 10 can apples, and drain 
the juice into the pineapple. Run the 
apples through a food chopper, and add 
to the pineapple. Add: 

4% lbs granulated sugar 

Yo oz salt 

14 oz flour 


Mix together with a wooden paddle. 











Apple Pie 














Place on fire and stir continually until 
the mix comes to a boil. Take off of 
fire, and cool before using. Then pro- 
ceed in the usual way. 

FRESH BERRY OR CHERRY PIES 

Clean and pick over the berries (re- 
move the pits from the cherries). Pre- 
pare the following mixture: 


4 lbs granulated sugar 
8 oz flour 

/, oz salt 

% oz cinnamon 


Mix these ingredients together dry. 
Line the pie tins with the bottom crust. 
For 9-inch pies use 4 oz of this mix- 
ture on the bottom. Fill the pie with the 
fruit and spread another 4 oz of this 
mixture over the top of the fruit. Wash 
the edge of the pies with egg wash; roll 
out your top crust, and finish. 

CANNED BERRY OR CHERRY PIE 

FILLING 

Open one No. 10 can of pie fruit and 
drain the juice into an aluminum kettle. 
Add: 

2 lbs granulated sugar 
1%, oz salt 

Stir with a wooden paddle until in 
solution. Place on fire and bring to a 
boil. Dissolve 5 oz corn starch in % pt 
cold water. Pour the starch solution in- 
to the boiling sirup, slowly, stirring it 
continually until it gelatinizes and turns 
to a clear color. Add the fruit and 
bring to a boil. Take off of fire, and 
cool before using. 

DRIED BERRY PIE FILLING 

Seale into an aluminum kettle: 

2 lbs dried berries 
4 qts of water 
Soak overnight. The next day add: 
4 lbs granulated sugar 
Y2 oz cinnamon 
The yellow rind and juice of 1 lemon 

Mix together with a wooden paddle 
and place on fire, stirring continually 
until it comes to a boil. Dissolve 12 oz 
corn starch in % pt cold water; add 
slowly to the boiling mix until it turns 
to a clear color. Take off of fire, and 
cool before using. 

RAISIN PIE FILLING 

Scale into an aluminum kettle: 

5 lbs seeded raisins 
44% qts water 

Soak overnight. The next morning 
add 1 lb granulated sugar, 14 oz cinna- 
mon, % oz salt and the yellow rind and 
juice of 1 lemon. Mix together with a 
wooden paddle and place on fire, stir- 
ring continually until it comes to a boil. 
Dissolve 4 oz corn starch in % pt cold 
water. Add slowly to the boiling mix 
until it turns to a clear color. Take off 
of fire, and cool before using. 


PRUNE PIE FILLING 
Scale into an aluminum kettle: 
6 lbs prunes 
4 qts water 


Soak overnight. The next morning re- 
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move the pits and add 2 lbs granulated 
sugar, 4 oz cinnamon, % oz salt and the 
yellow rind and juice of 1 lemon. Mix 
together with a wooden paddle and place 
on fire, stirring continually until it comes 
to a boil. Dissolve 6 oz corn starch in 
Y, pt cold water; add slowly to the 
boiling mix. Stir until it comes to a 
clear color. Take off of fire, and cool 
before using. 
MINCE MEAT 

Cut into small pieces 10 lbs fresh beef 
and put into an aluminum kettle. Add 
6 qts water, 5 oz salt, 5 oz black pepper, 
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2 oz nutmeg, 8 oz cinnamon, 2% oz 
cloves, 5 oz allspice. Place on fire and 
boil until the meat is cooked. After it is 
cold, run the meat through a food chop- 
per, also 6 lbs raw suet and 6 lbs citron. 
Put them into a bowl and add 35 lbs 
fine chopped apples. Add 12 lbs granu- 
lated sugar, the yellow rind and juice 
of 12 lemons, 1 gal boiled cider, 5 lbs 
seeded raisins, 15 lbs cleaned currants, 
4 gal sweet cider and the spice juice off 
the meat. Mix these ingredients togeth- 
er thoroughly. Keep in a cold place two 
or three weeks before using. 








Production Control and Industrial Efficiency 
By A. G. Schreck 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


RODUCTION in modern industry 
P requires efficiency and system. In- 

dustrial efficiency seeks to do for the 
administrative and productive phases of 
industry what the designing engineer has 
accomplished in machine construction. 
It seeks to replace empirical and “cut 
and dried” methods that are based upon 
specific and definite knowledge. It pro- 
vides a more definite way to do work, 
the time required to perform a given 
task, and establishes definitely before- 
hand the cost of such work, 

It is pertinent to inquire whether it is 
possible to plan the administrative and 
productive side of the baking industry 
upon a scientific basis, considering the 
large part that personal relations must 
play in these fields. It is true that the 
personal element presents a difficult prob- 
lem, but no more difficult than it does in 
other branches of industry. The indus- 
trial engineer has already succeeded in 
collecting much basic data. He has also 
formulated many of the laws that under- 
lie economic production, however, only 
more or less for the material side, and 
he is now reaching out hopefully with an 
object of solving some of the difficult 
problems connected with the human side 
of the industry. 

TENDENCIES OF MODERN INFLUENCES 

Three great influences have been large- 
ly instrumental in changing the baking 
industry from the old handicraft form to 
its modern form. These influences are 
still very active, and it is not yet clear 
how ‘* se changes may extend. The 
first was tue introduction of labor saving 
machinery, which has progressed to such 
an extent that the skill of the worker is 
often of secondary importance and he 
is mainly an attendant upon the machine. 

The second influence was the extension 
of industrial knowledge of applied science 
following the great extensions in the 
field of pure science such as chemistry 
and biology. 

The third influence has been the prac- 
tical application of these scientific prin- 
ciples to the problems of industrial 
manufacturing. 

New and complex industrial problems 
were raised which were not found in 
handicraft industries. Methods that were 
successful in the small handicraft baking 
enterprises are totally inadequate in the 
modern bakeshop, especially where mass 
production is carried on. 

Like all human activities, industrial 
engineering tends to divide into special 
branches. Here three divisions may be 
mentioned. The first has to do with the 
organization and financing of the indus- 
try. Banks and others interested in a 
financial way in industry have found 
that financial knowledge alone is no long- 
er sufficient. Here is a rapidly growing 
field of usefulness for the industrial en- 
gineer as an adviser on economics of 
plant management and control. 

The second division is that which deals 
with plant arrangement, construction and 
equipment. The third deals with plant 
management and operation. 

These divisions of course are not clear- 
ly defined one from the other, and there 
is necessarily much overlapping, so that 
an engineer may be called upon to work 
in all three fields. Nevertheless, they 
represent well-defined tendencies in the 
profession. 

This branch of industrial engineering 
is more strictly technical than the first 


division, and cannot be successfully en- 
tered into without a thorough knowledge 
of the art of baking technology and the 
machinery and equipment necessary. 

The problem of plant layout and equip- 
ment includes three principal factors: 
correct sequence of the process, trans- 
portation, storage power, heat and light, 
and facilities for the personnel of the 
plant. 

Plant management and operation rep- 
resents the most difficult and the most 
essential portion of the baking industry 
today. The principles that underlie ac- 
tual shop management and actual pro- 
duction, while ordinarily well known, are 
not so easy to apply with exactness, and 
the personal relations involved in actual 
production are most bothersome and 
baffling. 

Manufacturing is conducted for the 
purpose of making money to be dis- 
tributed between the employer and the 
employee, and unless the enterprise pays 
it soon will go to the wall and both em- 
ployer and employee are the losers. Fine 
equipment, fine buildings, and fine manu- 
facturing theories are useless unless they 
are economically efficient. No baking 
plant can be successful unless the man- 
agement knows how to measure the re- 
sults of its efforts in terms of money. 


MANUFACTURING ECONOMICS 


This has been too common a failing 
on the part of many baking experts who 
have rushed into the field with interest- 
ing theories on shop management, ac- 
counting systems and the like, and is one 
of the reasons why the movement com- 
monly known as scientific plant manage- 
ment stands discredited in the minds of 
many bakers. 

The successful industrial expert must 
be fully acquainted with the theory 
and practice of manufacturing costs, so 
that he will have a clear limitation of 
cost theory and not install overrefined 
methods, an occurrence which is all too 
common. 

A knowledge of cost finding methods 
carries with it a knowledge of system, 
so called, since a successful and eco- 
nomical shop and office system must cen- 
ter around the cost finding methods. 

Furthermore, a knowledge of the rela- 
tions that exist between the cost of equip- 
ment, repairs, and other factors that en- 
ter into the production of bread in quan- 
tity and the unit cost of this product 
depends upon an intimate knowledge of 
cost finding methods. 

These relations are not as well under- 
stood as they should be, and one of the 
first problems to be approached is to 
solve the unit cost of the product. 

Industrial operations are usually com- 
plex, and the results cannot always be 
described’ in a few words or a few fig- 
ures. For this reason, statistics and 
statistical reports should be used in this 
connection. Statistics usually form the 
basis of any accurate reasoning. 

In this respect also it should be noted 
that the compiling of statistics, and par- 
ticularly their accurate interpretation, is 
not the simple matter that many r ay 
suppose. It is not always an easy mat- 
ter to draw correct conclusions concern- 
ing future operation, even when all the 
facts concerning past operations are at 
hand, and the same shop records may 
mean decidedly different things to a man 
unused to thinking of these matters. 

Statistics are ovten more easily inter- 


preted when put in graphical form. The 
graphical form which appeals to the eye 
is usually much more convincing and in- 
telligible than the mathematical figures, 
and the shop superintendent can in this 
way make his points more clear to his 
principal when bare figures would have 
little effect. 


ESTIMATING AND COSTING 


Managers and heads of bakeries are 
to this day still content to wait until the 
work is accomplished before inquiring 
into the results. It might be said that 
in very few shops are the costs made 
up before the work has been completed; 
preliminary cost, if any, being purely 
in the way of estimates. 

In recent years there has been a grow- 
ing demand for methods that would make 
possible more accurate predictions con- 
cerning the time required for the fer- 
mentation of doughs and the cost of the 
finished products. 

This demand has carried with it the 
need of more modern methods in store- 
keeping and the records of all materials 
used in the manufacture of bakery goods. 
It has instituted also a far-reaching 
study of the ways and means by which 
work is carried through the plant, with a 
view of securing greater certainty as to 
time and cost of production. In some of 
the larger shops today all costs are now 
figured in advance with fair accuracy, 
and the work is carried through the 
shop on a schedule that has been ac- 
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curately planned and which can be fair- 
ly well realized. 

Industrial performances involve the 
possession of basic data on the best 
methods, the shortest time, and particu- 
larly the greatest possible reduction of 
labor with which work can be accom- 
plished without impairing its quality. 
We are still sadly lacking in this regard, 
and the industrial expert who is called 
upon to build up such a scheme will in 
general find himself compelled to obtain 
on his own initiative the basic data that 
pertain to the work in hand. 

Cost records will show what the work 
has cost, but will not always show what 
the work should cost, which is an entirely 
different matter. 

Time study and motion study will un- 
doubtedly become permanent features in 
modern baking. The general theory of 
time study and motion study is simple, 
but the actual practice and the interpre- 
tation of results are not so obvious. This 
is particularly true of time study. 

The observations that must be made in 
time study are not unlike those called 
for in laboratory work, and no man is 
competent to make such observations 
without considerable practical and tech- 
nical knowledge of the principles in- 
volved. They are too important to be 
intrusted to an amateur, or any one else 
who has not a clear conception of the 
possibilities and limitations of these mod- 
ern methods that are eminently useful, 
but equally dangerous, in unskilled hands. 








Practical Experience 


in Bakery Advertising 


By Ira R. Alexander 


HE Zimmerman Baking Co., Colorado 

Springs, Colo., during the past few 

years has built up a large business, 
and a great part of the firm’s success is 
attributed to advertising, built around a 
trade character, which has become known 
even to the children. This little figure is 
called “Zim,” and it has served to iden- 
tify not only the firm’s products but has 
even helped to set its salesmen apart 
from other salesmen. 

“In the early days of the World War 
we were engaged principally in the re- 
tail baking business,” said Carl Zimmer- 
man. “We felt the need of a distinctive 
trademark. We had in mind some type 
ot baker similar to the Hubbard Oven 
Co.’s trademark at that time, which you 
will remember as the ‘Happy Baker.’ We 
gave our idea to a young man in our 
town who was studying to become a 
commercial artist, and the result was a 
little figure which we immediately named 
‘Zim. I think we paid this man $25 
for his original drawing. However, with 
an initial investment of only $25, we 
have added to it by advertising in various 
forms until we feel that it has been 
worth many thousands of dollars to us. 
We have made it the mark of identifica- 
tion on all our products and advertising. 
Locally, the little figure and the word 
‘Zim’ are as well known as many of the 
national trademarks.” 

Mr. Zimmerman stated that he wished 
to explain what he considered the dif- 
ference between exploiting a trademark 
as such and the use of a trademark to 
help identify the product and make peo- 
ple accept it for its worth. It is a point 
well taken, and should be considered by 
a baker about to adopt a trademark for 
his products. Mr. Zimmerman said: 
“You remember the old trade character, 
‘Sunny Jim,’ with which it was attempted 
to advertise the breakfast food Force. 
‘Sunny Jim’ jumped into popular imag- 
ination as a distinct character; there 
were thousands of jingles and verses 
written around him, cartoons and vaude- 
ville sketches, and I suppose even songs 
were written about ‘Sunny Jim,’ yet 
Force did not stay on breakfast tables 
of the nation, simply because people re- 
membered the character without asso- 
ciating it particularly with something 
which was desirable for them to have. 
Often clever advertising advertises its 
cleverness to the exclusion of the prod- 
uct, and of course we all know that vol- 


ume of sales can never be built unless - 


people learn to call for the product. 
“We started using our trademark in 

connection with newspaper advertising, 

which at that time was a five-inch single 





column space daily. From the first the 
trademark gave us something definite in 
our product, a sign around which to 
build our efforts. While we have used 
many forms of advertising in which the 
‘Zim’ always appears, we have never 
used premiums or novelties. 

“The premium, we feel, is an attempt 
to purchase patronage. Usually the pre- 
mium hunting buyer is concerned less 
with the quality of the product she buys 
than with the gift she may acquire, and 
if we should start premiums, we would 
enter into competition with other pre- 
miums rather than compete with bread 
quality. With such a situation, we never 
could be sure whether our bread was 
measuring up to the standard we set 
for it or whether we would lose trade 
almost overnight because some one else 
might offer more popular premiums. 

“Our advertising has been confined 
largely to what might be termed the 
‘telling’ and ‘reminding’ type. As to the 
‘reminding’ type, we mean _ particularly 
the maintenance of signs at the point of 
purchase, that is, the ‘Zim’ trademark 
and the name of the breads, along with 
the grocer’s name on his store, street car 
cards and posters. 

“It must be understood, however, that 
we do not depend on such signs to sell 
bread. We don’t even depend upon 
them to tell much, aside from the name 
and trademark. In fact we believe they 
are reminders of the identity of a bread 
which we have told about in the news- 
papers and other ‘telling’ forms of ad- 
vertising.” 

Mr. Zimmerman further pointed out 
that in introducing, say, a new loaf, his 
firm has resorted to dominant sized space 
in the newspapers to tell about it. At 
the same time the company tries to link 
up with such advertising at the point of 
purchase, the grocery or other store. As 
an example, when the firm brought out 
its Twin Loaf in April, 1924, it an- 
nounced it in five full columns in both 
Colorado Springs newspapers, followed 
by other good-sized advertisements in 
which the housewife was told what the 
Twin Loaf was, how it was made, what 
ingredients were used, why the two 
loaves were being baked in one pan, the 
convenient size of the slice, and why the 
firm thought the housewife would like it 
on her table. 

“After several months’ work we were 
ready to announce the new loaf, and 
figured that if each of our four salesmen 
could sell 50 loaves of the Twin Loaf 4 
day for a few weeks, we would be satis- 
fied,’ continued Mr. Zimmerman. “BY 
the end of the first week we were putting 
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out considerably more than 200 a day. 
In fact by the end of the first month we 
were selling close to 1,000 loaves a day. 
At the same time we found we were still 
selling the same volume of the old loaf. 
We merely had added a new loaf with 
a new name, and created new volume. 

“Coincidentally with the newspaper 
advertising, we prepared a double-sized 
street car card, a combination of both 
*elling’ and ‘reminding’ advertising. We 
also had a banner on the front and rear 
of each street car announcing the new 
loaf. For 18 hours a day, no woman 
could board or alight from a street car 
without having a chance to be reminded 
of the Twin Loaf and told something 
about it. 

“For this particular loaf our trade- 
mark fitted in most happily, for the rea- 
son that, instead of just one, we merely 
introduced a duplicate, to the end that 
even the two alone would suggest ‘Zim’s 
Twins.” While we originally called the 
loaf ‘Zim’s Twin Loaf, in a short time 
we changed the name to ‘Zim’s Twins,’ 
and our ‘reminding’ advertising now is 
‘Zim’s Twins Fresh This Morning.’ 

“It is foolish to advertise unless your 
product is good and is backed by good 
service. I say it is foolish, because the 
best advertising in the world would never 
keep a poor product selling. Advertis- 
ing is as necessary to the baking busi- 
ness as flour. If a baker uses good in- 
gredients, he usually bakes a good loaf 
of bread, but the baker who uses in- 
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ferior raw material and inferior adver- 
tising fools only himself, because he 
loses out on the best of all business as- 
sets, namely, the regard in which con- 
sumers hold his product. This is what 
is known as good-will, and advertising 
builds it generously, if the product be- 
hind the advertising is worth what is 
said about it.” 

Mr. Zimmerman stressed the fact that 
most bakers do not hesitate to buy ex- 
pensive machinery, to build additions to 
their bakeries or to improve their bread. 
They do not give as much thought to 
sales, and usually will refuse to invest 
a few thousand dollars in advertising. 
“Unless their product is advertised, how 
do they expect to get business to pay 
for improvements, or to take care of the 
increased capacity?” was a leading ques- 
tion put by Mr. Zimmerman. 

“At the beginning of each year,” he 
concluded, “we decide on the amount we 
shall invest in advertising, and it usually 
is from 3 to 5 per cent. Four years ago 
it was 3 per cent, the last two years 5 
per cent and this year 4 per cent. You 
may ask, Does advertising pay? Since 
advertising we have never failed to show 
a profit, and during our most intensive 
advertising our profits were the largest. 
Advertising is a wonder worker but, like 
everything else in life, you only get out 
of it what you put into it. We are con- 
vinced that advertising is the one way to 
increase sales, and increased sales bring 
increased profits.” 








Paris Claims Largest Bread Bakery in Europe 
By Francis Miltoun 


HE public health department of the 

Paris municipality, controlling and 

administering hospitals, prisons and 
other public institutions, has established 
a model bakery, claimed to be the largest 
in Europe. 

This assertion may be justified in the 
absence of any other claimant, although 
it is by no means on the scale of efficient 
equipment of that five-story famous A. 
E. F. army bakeshop at Is-sur-Til, near 
Dijon, built during the World War, 
which was sold to France along with 
other army stocks, and has been demol- 
ished, 

Paris’ official bakeshop is a develop- 
ment of the chain oven idea, patented 
in France during the past century by a 
retired admiral of the French navy. 

The kneading room has three auto- 
matic scales feeding the flour to the mix- 
ing troughs, where it is “malaxed” and 
kneaded by power from an electric mo- 
tor. The dough is taken by a belt con- 
veyor, allowing for a sufficient moment 
of “repose” (the French expression) on 
the way, to a large dropper funnel, which 
passes the automatically sectioned dough 
or pate to the ovens at the rate of 2,400 
1-lb to 4-lb loaves or patons per hour 
(57,600 loaves in a 24-hour day if the 
necessity ever arises for production on 
that scale). 

These patons are rolled into rough 
balls, or boules, the prescribed form of 
all what might be called public service 
bread in France; indeed, it is that used 
by the bulk of the population, the long 
crusty loaves, the flutes, the rolls, etc., 
being sold to a discriminating public at 
a higher price than that of the people’s 
bread. The boule, or ball, bread is in- 
variably served in hospitals, prisons, 
poorhouses, soldiers’ barracks and the 
like. The boules are placed without pan 
on the moving oven platform, pan bread 
being a specialty of the pastry shop and 
a few specialty bakers, commonly used 
only for sandwiches, and sold at a rela- 
tively high price. 

The ovens are fronted with white ce- 
ramic tiles, and are fired by gas. Baking 
1s rapid, and the comparatively high wa- 
ter content, whatever it may be, is usual- 
y very apparent in this class of bread; 
the keeping qualities are supposed there- 
fore to be increased, an important fea- 
ture in the case of public institutions. 

The bread is automatically delivered 
and Stacked in wire baskets, or cages, 
and is not manipulated by hand until it 
Teaches by auto the institution for which 
it is intended, such delivery being vir- 
tually another novelty in the French bak- 
ery trade. 


The following comparison with the av- 
erage output of a Paris bakery is inter- 
esting. The ordinary bakeshop, with two 
workmen, turns out 264 lbs bread in a 
two-hour trick. With five bakings as a 
day’s work, the total output may be 
1,100 lbs. The “boulangerie industrielle” 
of the city of Paris, as the new installa- 
tion is officially referred to, fitted with 
the single automatic oven as described, 
with two master bakers and two aids 
can turn out 4,000 loaves in the same 
time. It is estimated that the new meth- 
od, now for the first time applied on a 
large scale in France, represents an an- 
nual wage economy of 230,000 francs for 
the same output, if such were possible, 
in the old style shop, and a reduction of 
50 per cent in the cost of fuel. In a 
general way, overhead would naturally 
show a proportionate economy. 

No private initiative has attempted to 
reduce breadmaking costs in Paris on a 
scale in any way comparable to that 
suggested by the new municipal bake- 
shop. It has remained for the city to 
initiate an idea which, in the natural 
course of events in France, was about 
due as an effort to modernize the making 
and distribution of bread. 

The danger of a protest on the part of 
the private bakery trade in Paris is to 
be reckoned with, and already there are 
those who claim that the effort is a long 
step toward the rankest of socialism. 
The answer to that is that private bak- 
ers should form a consortium, equip a 
big scale bakery themselves, and answer 
like with like. The private French bak- 
er wants to save his own business, but 
he has got to brace up or outside inter- 
ests, bringing capital with them, may see 
something in an industry which at pres- 
ent is run on shockingly inefficient lines. 





BAKERS TO VISIT CRISCO 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 


All members of the Associated Bak- 
ers of America attending the annual 
convention in Cincinnati in October will 
have the opportunity of visiting the home 
of Crisco. 

James G. Parry, manager of the Crisco 
sales department of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., who extends the invitation to vis- 
it the plant to the association through its 
president, Michael Hoffmann, states that 
elaborate preparations will be made to 
entertain the visitors. They will have 
the opportunity of meeting personally all 
members of the staff of bakers and 
chemists attached to the Crisco Research 
Bakery Department. 


‘are made. 
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Bakery Quality Reflected in Newspaper 
Advertising 
By R. Gilbert Gardner 


A 80uT 25 years ago a bakery in Springfield, Mass., began to advertise in 


the newspapers. 


Its advertising was of the kind that urged the reader to 
“Come here for the best bread and pastry in the city.” 


It was not altogether 


successful, but instead of giving up advertising, as many do, it decided that 
what it needed was better advertising. This bakery has now proved that its 
judgment was right, for its products are known for miles around Springfield, 
and its position is completely established. Here is its story as it appeared in 
a recent number of Printed Salesmanship, Cambridge, Mass. (formerly the 
Printing Art); copyright, 1926, by Printed Salesmanship: 


IRST to perfect a product, or stand- 
Pica of service, worthy of the name 

Dietz, then to advertise it worthily— 
is briefly the merchandising policy of the 
owner of the Dietz Bakery and Restau- 
rant, Springfield, Mass. This means 
much more than it says. It means that 
before anything made by Dietz is adver- 
tised it must first satisfy its maker that 
it is a product of exceptional quality. 
Nothing less will be approved as a Dietz 
product, or advertised as such. Then it 
becomes the duty of the newspaper ad- 
vertising to appeal to the reader of the 
advertisement, so far as possible, as a 
Dietz pie or cake appeals to his eye, 
nose, and palate. 

“Some job for the advertising,” you 
say? Yes, but Dietz advertising does it, 
not spectacularly, but in a dignified, 
quiet, and convincing way—generally 
with modest newspaper spaces of three 
to six inches single colume, oftener three 
than six. Which seems to prove that 
good advertising is not so much a matter 
of dimensions as of appeal. Of course 
the advertisement must be backed by 
the product, which must make good 
every printed promise, and here it is 
that Dietz has succeeded in effecting a 
strong dovetailing of quality offerings 
with quality advertising. 

But before giving detailed attention to 
Dietz advertising, let us find out a little 
about one or two Dietz products, so that 
we may read the advertising in the light 
of what we learn. For instance, let us 
take Dietz blueberry pies—featured 
prominently during the berry season. 
To make a blueberry pie that would 
stand out from the motley miscellany of 
blueberry pies sold today in bakeries 
and restaurants, Dietz has adopted meth- 
ods in pie making that are revolutionary. 
A Dietz blueberry pie sells for more 
than the ordinary blueberry pie, but 
when the buyer discovers what he is get- 
ting he gladly pays the price, for Dietz 
merchandising is done with the belief 
that the American people want the best 
in foods, and are willing to pay for the 
best. First, one full quart of perfect, 
fresh blueberries goes into each pie; no 
corn starch or other thickening is used. 
It is a 100 per cent blueberry filling 
that is placed between flaky crusts made 
ot the best flour, lard, and other in- 
gredients that it is possible to obtain. 
Such a pie is a prince among pies—a 
delightful surprise and treat to all who 
eat pie. 

Here’s a little side light on the Dietz 
method of selling the pie over the count- 
er. “The price is high,’ objects the 
new customer. Thereupon the sales 
woman, or man, brings some real sales- 
manship to bear—another Dietz feature 
in merchandising. 

“Yes, our blueberry pies are priced a 
little higher than most blueberry pies, 
but see what you get! Each pie contains 
one full quart of choice berries, and it 
can be cut into eight good-sized pieces. 
You get more and better pie for your 
money.” 

This kind of reasoning, preceded by 
the newspaper announcements, prepares 
the customer for something unusual in 
blueberry pie, and the pies fulfill the 
highest expectations. So the customer 
comes again and tells his friends. 

It is the policy of Dietz to place all 
of his cards on the table when advertis- 
ing his foods. Information about in- 
gredients and baking is presented to 
the reader. The firm even goes so far 
as to advertise how certain of its foods 
In this connection, one day 
up came the old question of the house- 
wife’s using the recipe to make the ar- 
ticle herself. Both sides of the case 


were carefully debated, and finally, in 
the light of sane reasoning, this old 
bugaboo showed up in this case precisely 
as in scores of other instances—a theory 
as yet unsupported by a vestige of de- 
pendable evidence. 

“In the first place, no two women can 
take the same recipe and secure identical 
results, for the varying factor is the 
woman herself. In the second place, no 
woman who does her own cooking could 
arrange for, or afford, the scientific, 
evenly sustained, heat controlled thermo- 
stat ovens used by Dietz. Again, there 
is the selection of ingredients, which, 
in the absence of accepted standards, 
would surely vary, giving diverse results. 
And fourthly, all things considered, Dietz 
can do certain of the housewife’s baking 
better and more economically than can 
she.” Thus the reasoning ran, and good 
reasoning it was, fully justified later, 
when the demand for Dietz supplies 
showed a steady increase. 

When the Dietz Bakery first began 
making and selling Parker House rolls 
the firm delved deep into the history of 
such rolls, found out where and how they 
originated, and wove this information in- 
to a series of interesting and informative 
advertisements. By this means people’s 
interest was aroused in Parker House 
rolls in general, and in Dietz Parker 
House rolls in particular, resulting in 
the popularizing and sustained sale of 
the rolls in Springfield and vicinity. 

This brings us back to the newspaper 
advertising, which we can now better 
understand. About 25 years ago the 
initial Dietz advertisement appeared. 
Since then the firm has advertised regu- 
larly, mostly in small space. At the 
start, newspaper copy of the trite, com- 
monplace sort was -employed, such as, 
“Come here for the best bread and pas- 
try in the city,” “Do your bread buying 
ot Dietz,” etc. Then the business was 
new, and, as people called to satisfy 
their curiosities, the first run of trade 
soon fell off. 

It became apparent that better adver- 
tising was needed, so some 14 years ago 
Mr. Munn, of the George L. Munn Ad- 
vertising Agency, of Springfield, took 
charge of this important part of the 
business, and has since prepared the 
newspaper advertising. The object con- 
stantly kept in mind is to make each 
message, by its general character, re- 
flect quality—Dietz quality. To do this 
it is not necessary to harp “quality” un- 
til the word is worn out, any more than 
it is necessary for Tiffany to dwell con- 
tinually on the reputation and service of 
his Fifth Avenue establishment. The 
word “Tiffany” is a volume of condensed 
description, even as is the name “Dietz” 
in connection with the best that bakery 
and restaurant can produce in Spring- 
field. 

Another interesting thing relative to 
the Dietz advertising is the positive and 
capable way in which these small adver- 
tisements get a reading. This is done 
by words carefully chosen for their ap- 
peal and vividness. Every word in a 
Dietz advertisement must have a reason 
for being there. It is made to do double 
duty, for its function is to suggest more 
than it tells. It must talk in convincing 
tones to people’s appetites. 

Then again, each collection of words is 
given the best possible chance to deliver 
its message, easily, legibly, and emphat- 
ically, because of the way it is printed. 
Note the simplicity, charm, and invita- 
tion of these advertisements. And note 
that when you begin reading, you read 
on to the finish. Note again, that when 
you have finished, you are convinced. 
That completes the circuit. 
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“Business Notions fe or the “Baker By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





ONTACT with buyers other than in 
% their places of business is one way 
in which salesmen and executives of 
wholesale bakeries can develop good will, 
providing, of course, that their attitude 
is one of personal good will and not of 
business aggrandizement. 
GETTING It is difficult sometimes 
OUTSIDE to establish contacts of 
CONTACT this character, but meet- 
ings and social affairs of 
retail grocers’ associations invariably 
provide an occasion when the grocer may 
be met upon terms other than those of 
strict business. 

It is always well for some of the offi- 
cers or other executives of the bakery 
to attend such affairs, in addition to the 
regular salesmen, for this will help in 
establishing a closer feeling toward the 
organization as a whole, and also show 
that the salesmen are not the only mem- 
bers of the bakery interested in the 
grocers. ‘There is as much reason for 
wholesale bakers attending meetings, and 
particularly local ones, of retail grocers, 
as there is for allied tradesmen going to 
bakers’ conventions. 


I" is the individual drops of water 

going over the dam that create the 
waterfall, and it is like- 
wise the watchful guard- 
ing of all items of ex- 
pense, no matter how 
small, that plays a big 
part in determining whether the retail 
baker shows a profit or loss at the end 
of the year. ‘This does not mean that 
he should cut all expenditures to the 
minimum, but rather that he be sure that 
the money he spends is used profitably. 

Advertising is a necessary part of the 
sales effort of all bakeries, but before 
money is spent for it the baker should 
be sure that it is profitable advertising. 
Too many so-called charitable organiza- 
tions have the unpleasant habit of get- 
ting up elaborate programs for many 
and various events, to which the retail 
bakers of the community are expected to 
contribute. Such programs have little or 
no advertising value, and if all the bak- 
ers of a community would agree to with- 
stand the assault of the people who seek 
money under the guise of advertising of 
this character, one needless item of ex- 
pense would soon be eliminated. 

The same is true of donations. Un- 
questionably many charitable organiza- 
tions are worthy and deserving of sup- 
port, but the baker cannot afford to 
donate to any and every cause which is 
brought to his attention. Each baker 
knows the financial condition of his busi- 
ness, and he should make an annual al- 
lotment for charitable purposes. By 
guarding these two avenues of expense 
more closely, many leaks can be stopped. 


* oe 


* * 


SPEND 
MONEY 
CAREFULLY 


INDOW and show case cards are a 
common form of sales helps distrib- 
uted to retail grocers by many whole- 
sale bakers. Properly prepared and 
used, they serve their purpose well. Too 
frequently, however, bak- 
SELLING ers find that, after 
POWER FIRST spending considerable 
NEED IN money for art work and 
DISPLAY the preparation of truly 
CARDS beautiful signs, they are 
thrown into the discard 

by the grocers. 

Usually this is because the very pur- 
pose for which the cards were prepared 
was overlooked in the anxiety of the 
artist to make a beautiful picture or 
sign. After all, the purpose of such 
cards is to sell bakery products, and if 
more attention is paid to the artistic 
beauty of the cards than to their selling 
power, the grocer will soon find this out 
and discard them. Beauty is a com- 
mendable quality in such sales helps, but 
this should not be allowed to overshadow 
selling power. The merchandise is what 
the grocer wants emphasized, and this 
must be done if the cards are to attain 
the publicity desired for them. 


The grocery store is a place for mer- 
chandising various commodities, not an 
art gallery, a fact which should be kept 
in mind in the preparation of sales helps. 
The grocer wants the attention of his 
customers directed to his merchandise, 
not to beautiful cards. True, the more 
attractive a counter card is, so much 
the better, but the first requisite is that 
it have selling power. 

” ” 


VERY wholesale baker is, of course, 

eager to establish new accounts and 
get his bread into as many stores as 
possible, but to a bakery which has been 
established in a community for some 
time the opportunity for 
opening new accounts is 
comparatively limited, as 
its products usually are 
in about as many stores 
as can be expected. 

For that reason, if no other, the care- 
ful watching and development of old ac- 
counts is of unusual importance to whole- 
sale bakers. It is here that they may 
look for increased volume, rather than 
in the opening of new accounts. Per- 
manent business will more readily and 
safely be increased from this class of 
trade than from undue efforts to get dis- 
tribution in every little store that is 
opened. 


IMPORTANCE 
OF OLD 
ACCOUNTS 


* * 


HE majority of retail bakers using 
newspaper advertising consider that 
they have done all they can with the 
advertisements, once they have appeared 
in the papers. They assume that the 
public has seen them, 
FOLLOW-UP hope the housewife will 
ADVERTISING be guided accordingly, 
and then wait for the 
business they expect from the invest- 
ment. 

Unquestionably, newspaper advertising 
is one of the best sales mediums avail- 
able to retail bakers. But, as is true in 
many phases of business, some bakers 
gain a great deal more from their ad- 
vertising than do others. For instance, 
a housewife may read a baker’s adver- 
tisement in the paper, and intend to buy 
something in his shop the next time she 
goes downtown. But the intention may 
have slipped from her mind by the time 
she has occasion to go near the bakery. 
A copy of the advertisement placed in 
tne window of the shop will recall the 
intention to her, and the resulting sale 
is proof that follow-up in advertising is 
profitable. The baker who does not look 
ahead in this manner loses many profit- 
able sales. 

Another successful way to capitalize 


newspaper advertising is to send re- 
prints of the advertisements to the house- 
wives of the community, either by mail 
or in the form of posters. Repetition 
will make the sales appeal of the original 
advertisement all the stronger, and the 
profit to the baker from his advertising 
greater. 
* * 

BREAD wagon driver salesman who 

calls on the same merchants day 
after day naturally becomes well ac- 
quainted with them. If he has an agree- 
able personality, a certain familiarity is 
likely to spring up be- 
tween them, which is 
quite all right on the 
surface, but may be the 
very means of holding the salesman’s 
volume down. 

If the salesman feels that the mer- 
chant is a good friend of his, he is in- 
clined to take it for granted that the 
volume of business given him is all that 
he could possibly expect to obtain from 
the store. The merchant tells him how 
many loaves of bread to leave, and the 
salesman accepts the stipulation without 
question. 

Consequently, their friendly relation- 
ship results in the salesman adopting a 
lazy attitude so far as effort in increas- 
ing this particular customer’s business is 
concerned. He does not make any sug- 
gestions for increasing the merchant’s 
bread business in general and that of his 
own particular line, nor does he offer 
any other constructive help to the mer- 
chant. It is natural, despite the friend- 
ship between salesman and buyer, that 
the volume stays the same month after 
month, or even decreases. Friendship is 
necessary in many cases between buyer 
and seller, but the salesman should never 
let it develop to the point of causing him 
to revert to lazy selling. It would pay 
many wholesale bakers to check up on 
this point, and if they find that it is 
affecting their business adversely, change 
the routes of their sales force. 


LAZY 
SELLING 


* * 


N cases where wholesale bakers are 

selling to retail merchants on a credit 
basis, too frequently the credit angle is 
not studied until after the salesman has 
succeeded in getting an initial order. 
Then, if the credit de- 
partment should decide 
that the new customer is 
a poor credit risk, and 
refuse to sanction fur- 
ther sales to him, the salesman has 
wasted valuable time, and the bakery has 
made an enemy of a merchant who later 


EXAMINE 
CREDITS 
FIRST 


AN attractive window display of cakes and tea specialties in the depart- 


ment store of Selfridge & Co., London. 


The background is in pale blue 


and the panels are finished in a tapestry effect. 


may develop into a very desirable source 
of distribution. 

The opinion of the credit department 
should be obtained by every bread sales- 
man before spending much time on 
prospect. It is just as easy for the 
credit manager of a bakery to give his 
decision about a prospective customer 
first as last, and the aiert credit depart- 
ment will be glad to co-operate with the 
selling forces of the business in this 
manner. This is merely one concrete 
example of the spirit of co-operation 
which should exist among all the depart- 
ments of a bakery. 

* * 


HEN a competing baker adopts a 

cut price policy, and uses cheapness 
as his main sales appeal, many retuil 
bakers are inclined to think that the 
worst has happened, and that they will 
have to follow suit if 
they are to sell any 
goods whatever. They 
fully anticipate that the 
low price baker will grab 
all the business there is in the neigh- 
borhood, and they can picture no other 
way to meet such competition than by 
price cutting. 

But such bakers fail to take into con- 
sideration one important factor—price 
and quality competition are in two en- 
tirely different fields. Two retail bak- 
ers, both of them cutting prices, are in 
direct competition with each other, and 
likewise two bakers who are striving to 
make the highest quality products are 
also in direct competition with each oth- 
er, but the two classes—the price and the 
quality—do not appeal to the same group 
of buyers. 

Should a baker who has ordinarily 
conducted his business on a quality basis 
be confronted by a price cutting com- 
petitor, the safest policy he can pursue— 
if he is looking toward the future finan- 
cial condition of his business—is to stress 
stronger than ever before the fact that 
his products are the best that can pos- 
sibly be baked, and that he will not 
injure that quality by price cutting. ‘The 
price cutter may get the volume and the 
unprofitable trade, but the baker who 
remains true to the quality of his goods 
will not have to wonder where his money 
has gone at the end of a year. 

* * 


NFORTUNATELY, it is a growing 

habit among a certain class of whole- 
sale bakers to point out to retail mer- 
chants that by buying bread a cent or 
two under the price asked by the ma- 
jority of bakers he will 
be in a position to retail 
the bread at a lower fig- 
ure, and, therefore, be in 
a competing position with the chain 
stores. The baker who follows this prac- 
tice evidently does it with the thought 
that he is appealing to the chief desire 
of the merchant—ability to compete with 
the chains. 

However, the baker who thinks this is 
quite likely to find that he is proceeding 
entirely along the wrong track. It is 
true that the retail merchant is desirous 
of being able to compete with the chains, 
but it is the experience of many manu- 
facturers that merchants soon become 
tired of this competition unless they can 
make a profit on the merchandise they 
sell, and rather than continue to turn 
over a certain product at little or no 
profit they will drop that particular com- 
modity altogether. 

The successful merchant of today is 
interested primarily in those lines which 
show a profit. The wholesale baker who, 
through judicious advertising and other 
sales effort, has established a consumer 
demand for his bread, and appeals to the 
merchant upon the basis of the profit he 
will make by handling that particular 
brand, will find that he has a much more 
permanent customer and one who will 
push his goods harder. If the merchant 
is making no money on his bread sales, 
it is natural for him to direct his efforts 
to those lines which show a_ profit. 


OVERCOMING 
PRICE COM- 
PETITION 


A FALSE 
APPEAL 
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Fighting chain stores is not the sole pur- 
pose of the independent retail merchant. 
* * 


N the natural desire to sell their prod- 
ucts, many bread salesmen are delight- 
ed to walk into a retail merchant’s store 
and, without much selling effort, get an 
order on the first call. They feel they 
have done a good piece 


SELL THE of work, and are thor- 
FIRST ORDER oughly satisfied just so 
PROPERLY long as they have suc- 


ceeded in getting their 
goods into the store. 

However, alert sales managers have 
learned that sales of this character are 
not as likely to be lasting as those which 
are the result of longer and more per- 
sistent selling effort. Some buyers will 
place a small order merely to get rid of 
a salesman. Such orders are not fol- 
lowed by repeat business. The buyer is 
not convinced of the exceptional desir- 
ability of this one product, and the next 
salesman who comes along may supplant 
the first line with his goods. 

If a bread salesman sees that a buyer 
is too willing to buy a small order, he 
should first be quite sure that the mer- 
chant is buying the bread because he is 
sold on the desirability of handling that 
particular brand. It is better to wait a 
few days or a few weeks before getting 
the initial order, and then be sure that 
the merchant will actually push the line, 
than to get an order on the first call, 
only to lose the customer shortly after- 
ward because he was not thoroughly sold 
on the line in the first place. 


* * 


HAT the grocery store is the retail 
distributing point for the wholesale 
baker is a fact too well known to war- 
rant emphasis here. But however well 
the fact may be known, many bakers do 
not seem to take it into 


ESTABLISH consideration in their re- 
A BINDING lations with the retail 
LINK grocers, and there is 


where they are overlook- 
ing the main link in their distributing 
chain. 

Contact between the sales organization 
of the bakery and the merchant’s store 
should be as close as possible. In fact, 
the baker should look upon the store as 
though it was actually his own distribut- 
ing establishment, and study its prob- 
lems in that light. A careful study of 
the buying habits of the public, so far 
as his own product is concerned, may 
bring to light a number of suggestions 
of material value both in gaining larger 
volume of bread sales and also in helping 
the merchant in his general merchandis- 
ing problems, both of which will be of 
much help to the baker. 

Mutual understanding and agreement 
between the baker and the merchant as 
to the best means for increasing bread 
distribution will go far toward gaining 
that particular end, and also it will serve 
as a binding link between the two, mak- 
ing it all the more difficult for a com- 
petitor to gain admittance into that 
store. 

* * 

§ UCCESSFUL bakers, whether whole- 

sale or retail, watch their operating 
and sales costs closely, and do all they 
can to keep them on a reasonably low 
basis. Smaller expenses are examined as 
closely as larger ones, for 
the aggregate of small 
costs often exceeds the 
heavy items. However, 
many bakeries are over- 
looking a place where savings might be 
effected, and that is in their fire insur- 
ance rates. 
_Such rates are not arbitrarily estab- 
lished as a class, but in fixing the rate 
for an individual bakery the condition of 
that particular shop as a fire hazard is 
carefully taken into consideration. For 
instance, the rate for a building with a 
noninflammable roof is approximately 
one half of that for a structure with a 
roof that is considered inflammable. 
There are many other instances wherein 
fire insurance rates might be lowered by 
more careful attention to eliminating fire 
hazards, Any reputable fire insurance 
Company will be glad to confer with a 
baker regarding means of lessening fire 
hazards, thereby bringing down his in- 
Surance rates. A careful check of this 
Phase of a baker’s expense may result in 
material savings. 


LOWERING 
FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE RATES 


THE 
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Two Views of the Benedetto Bakery, Showing the Handsome Front and a Day’s 
Bake at the Delivery Entrance 


UROPEAN countries are in the midst of a rapid development in the science 
of baking. This tendency has not been so marked as in America in recent 
years, but great strides have been made, particularly in Great Britain and 


Germany. 


among which Italy seems at present to hold the lead. 


The movement has now made itself manifest in the Latin countries, 


Modern machinery is 


being installed, and laboratory methods are gradually being established. 


The electric oven has acquired an early popularity in Italy. 
best examples is that of Benedetto Bros., Savona. 


One of the 
It will be observed that the 


exterior of the Benedetto bakery building has a distinctively ornamental char- 


acter. 
windows. 
dettos says of the enterprise: 


The same motif is carried out in the retail sales rooms and in the display 
The machinery used is thoroughly up to date. 


One of the Bene- 


“We commence baking at 4:30 a.m. and finish each day at 10:30, produc- 
ing 850 kilograms of 100-gram loaves and 500 kilograms of ‘de luxe bread’ 


in small loaves of 30 to 40 grams. 


Only one shift of labor is employed—myself 
and two helpers who handle the peels.” 








How Interesting the Salesgirls Increased 


Sales $10,000 


First of a Series of Articles on Salesmanship in the Retail Bakery 
By Miss Regina McAllister 


Sales Service Representative of The Fleischmann Co. in the Chicago Division 


HE Fleischmann Co.’s sales service 

representatives are constantly in the 

field working hand-in-hand with 
bakers. Because of this, they come in 
contact with very many interesting cases, 
all of them proving conclusively that 
bakers’ sales can be increased when the 
efficiency and selling ability of the sales- 
girls is improved. 

In this article I will deal with a very 
recent experience of another of our sales 
service representatives in which she had 
the pleasure of helping to improve the 
business of a baker and the enthusiasm 
of his salesgirls. 

This experience was with a firm which 
has five retail stores. The business was 
not as satisfactory as it should have 
been. Our representative had a chat one 
day with the manager of these stores, 
told him of our standing desire to help 
any baker improve his business, and in- 
cidentally asked him if he found it diffi- 
cult to get his salesgirls interested in 
their work. His reply was: “It’s the 
biggest worry I have. They just don’t 
seem to be interested in anything but 
putting in so many hours a day—and in 
getting their pay on Saturday night.” 


Then the Fleischmann representative 
asked this man to try out a plan that had 
been worked very successfully in other 
instances. The idea was to set a sales 
total objective for each store, each day. 
This objective was: to be based on the 
sales of the same day last year, and the 
weather or any other special conditions 
this year were to be taken into account. 
Then, if the girls (there were two in 
each store) could increase the sales over 
this objective, they would receive 5 per 
cent commission on the increased amount. 
This commission would be figured out 
each week, and half the amount paid to 
each of the two girls in each store. It 
was to be given them in a separate en- 
velop when they were receiving their reg- 
ular salaries, so that they would not take 
it for granted as a regular thing. The 
girls were to be shown that this was a 
reward for putting forth special selling 
effort. 

The manager agreed to try out this 
suggestion and of course the sales rep- 
resentative was anxious to have the girls 
prove that the idea was sound. When 
she talked to the girls and explained the 
plan, they all agreed to make the effort, 
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but one of them said: “Oh, it would suit 
us a lot better if Mr. A would give 
us a dollar a week more and then we 
would be sure of it.” Another said, 
“Well I know I’m selling the people 
who come in here everything they’ll buy 
now, so what’s the use of talking about 
selling them more!” 

It was pointed out to these girls that 
this was a poor attitude to start with. 
They were told how girls in other stores 
had increased their sales under similar 
conditions, and were encouraged to be- 
lieve that they could do it too. They 
became more interested and began to 
look on the contest as something in the 
nature of an interesting game. And so 
the idea was started. 

The salesgirls were impressed with the 
importance of trying to sell every last 
thing they could, and even given encour- 
agement in this direction. After a day 
or two they realized the objective was 
possible, and they began to take a real 
live interest. 

The manager had said that of a cer- 
tain line of bread they were selling only 
40 loaves a day in the five stores, an 
average of eight loaves a store. He 
thought they should sell at least twice 
as much of that particular line, and so 
the girls were urged to use some “sug- 
gestive selling” to increase the sales of 
this particular bread, as well as other 
things. They were also asked to pay 
more attention to their window and 
showcase displays. 

The plan was started on a Wednesday, 
and for the four days it was in operation 
that week the total sales were $65 over 
the total objective set. The next week 
the total sales were $185 over the objec- 
tive; the second week, $215 over. This 
was an increase of $400 in two weeks 
over what the stores had been doing, 
and it was plainly evident that the girls 
were doing their part. 

When our representative saw the man- 
ager last, he told her he was delighted 
with the way business was increasing, 
and that the girls were showing an en- 
tirely new kind of interest in their work. 
When she telephoned recently, one of the 
girls said, “Oh, yes, the plan is working 
out fine! We have all our relations and 
friends coming to us for the bread and 
cakes now. Last week we made $1.80 
each over our regular salaries.” She 
telephoned another of the girls (the one 
who had the most reasons why it couldn’t 
be done), and the girl said: “We all 
think it’s perfectly wonderful! It has 
made our work so different, and even if 
we only made 25c a week extra out of 
it, it would help to give us a real interest 
and something to work for.” 

The manager says that the sales of 
the particular line of bread referred to 
above (and this is only a very small item 
of their trade) have already doubled. 

It is a delight to see the new vigor and 
enthusiasm in those salesgirls. And as 
for the business—even at the rate they 
are going—$400 in two weeks means an 
increase of over $10,000 a year! 

Can any baker doubt, after reading 
this (just one of many similar experi- 
ences), that arousing the selling enthu- 
siasm and winning the real co-operation 
of the bakery salesgirls pays in dollars 
and cents? 





W. E. LONG CO. HOLDS 
MANAGERS’ CONFERENCE 
Cuicaco, Irn.—The W. E. Long Co. is 
holding its annual bakery managers’ con- 
ference here this week. The first session 
was opened on July 25, and the meeting 
will continue for several days. Elabo- 
rate plans have been made both for 
business sessions and_ entertainment. 
Early reservations indicated that attend- 
ance would exceed any previous similar 
conference, showing that bakery man- 
agers are widely interested in the prob- 
lems on distribution which will be thor- 
oughly discussed. 





Nearly $5,000,000 worth of pretzels, 
$55,356,713 worth of pies, crackers, 
cookies, etc., to a total of more than 
$242,985,000, and bread, rolls and coffee 
cakes worth nearly $600,000,000, were 
produced in commercial bakeries in the 
United States in 1925, according to the 
data made public by the Department 
of Commerce from the biennial census 
of manufacturers. 
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W. CLARK DEAN, president, and 
George P. Griffin, vice president, of the 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
were in Chicago this month visiting Har- 
ry M. Bachman, their local representa- 
tive. 

D. W. SMITH, of the Colborne Mfg. 
Co., pie machinery manufacturer, Chica- 
go, has returned from several weeks’ 
vacation spent in New England. F. W. 
Church, also of this concern, is spending 
his vacation in northern Minnesota. 


W. H. ULREY, Chicago district man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co., is at the 
Mayo Hospital, Rochester, Minn., re- 
covering from an operation for appendi- 
citis. 

J, A. SPEAR has become connected 
with DuBois-Miller, Inc., Chicago, mid- 
west distributor for the Doughnut Ma- 
chine Corporation, as sales manager. 
John B. Coleman has also joined the 
staff of the company, representing it in 
Wisconsin. 


THE FLEISCHMANN 
office had several executives from the 
East visiting it this month. Among them 
were Joseph Wilshire, president, - 2. 
Woolley, vice president, and E. H. 
Shields. 


EK. F. CARLSON, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, is recovering from a 
severe operation he underwent on July 8. 


EK. G. DOERING, of the Schulze Ad- 
vertising Service, Chicago, has returned 
from his summer vacation spent in north- 
ern Wisconsin. 


THE BAKER-PERKINS CO., INC, 
recently installed a steam pipe peel oven 
in the bakery of Joseph Roth, Milwaukee. 


F. H. BROWN is now connected with 
the Chicago bulk Crisco office of the 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

THE PETERSEN OVEN CO., Chi- 
cago, is installing three additional large 
ovens in an addition to the plant of G. 
W. Cramer, 3434 North Halsted Street, 
Chicago. 


W. A. FREEMAN, general manager 
of the Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, is taking a vacation in Michigan, 
spending most of his time on the golf 
course. 


THE J. H. DAY CO. recently in- 
stalled Hercules No. 5 mixers in the 
three plants of the Livingston Baking 
Co. in Chicago. 


COv’S local 


C. S, DARLING, assistant director of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Chi- 
cago, has returned from a week spent 
at Camp Custer. He is a captain in 
the Twelfth Engineers. 
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THE SCHULZE ADVERTISING 
SERVICE, Chicago, recently put on an 
advertising campaign on Luxury bread 
for the Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Reports received were that 
this bakery’s sales to the grocery trade 
trebled during the campaign. 


THE HUBBARD OVEN CO., Chi- 
cago, held its annual staff picnic at 
Schiller Park on July 21. Prizes were 
awarded for ball games and other sports. 
This company recently has _ installed 
ovens in the bakeries of H. S. Brien, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., G. C. Johnson, North 
Platte, Neb., Jasper (Okla.) Baking Co., 
and S. Thatcher, St. Louis. 


WALTER H. MELCHOIR, sales rep- 
resentative of the Thomson Machine Co., 
Belleville, N. J., for New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia 
and Virginia, has removed his headquar- 
ters to 3404 West North Avenue, Bal- 
timore. 


G. D. SINSABAUGH, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., was presented with a gold 
watch at the last meeting of the New 
York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retail Bakers, in recognition of his 
services in connection with the recent 
exhibition at New York. 


W. L. WOODWARD, celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his connec- 
tion with The Fleischmann Co. at a 
luncheon given him by his friends at the 
Newark Athletic Club, was presented 
with a silver desk set. 


GEORGE T. EDWARDS has _ been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Martin 
Miller Co., Inc., New York. 


GEORGE KOENIG, manager of the 
baking department of Thomas Roulston, 
Inc., Brooklyn, is spending his vacation 
in Europe. 


THE NEW YORK office of the J. H. 
Day Co., Cincinnati, formerly located at 
90 Park Place, has been moved to the 
Dodge Building, West Broadway’ and 
Murray Street. Robert H. Wallace is 
manager. 


W. L. WOODWARD, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., recently celebrated his twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary with that company. 
His friends and associates tendered him 
a luncheon at the Newark Athletic Club 
on the occasion. 


WILLIAM S. RUTH is now repre- 
senting P. Ballantine & Sons at Balti- 
more. 


E. W. THOMAS & CO., manufactur- 
ers of bakery specialties, have incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital stock, to do 
business at 6 Dawson Street, Newark, 
2 








A Popular View of Quantity Pie Production 


UNDER the caption, “Bakery Ovens Humming as Pie Season Advances,” 
the Baltimore Sun recently printed a sprightly account of pie production 


on a large scale to meet the brisk current demand. 


“Sizzle” might have been 


a better word than “hum,” for the headline, but on the whole there is little 


in the tale to criticize. 


In fact, more such publicity in the public press would 


be of inestimable value to the baking industry as a whole. 


son. The peak of the city’s pie 

consumption will be reached this 
month. Along in August there will be 
a slump. October will bring renewed 
activity among the pie eaters. The day 
before Christmas will be a humdinger 
for the baker. And then— 

“Bingo!” said a Baltimore bakery’s 
sales manager, running his forefinger 
along a graph showing the rise and fall 
of the pie market. His finger had come 
to a point where the line of demand 
took an abrupt high dive. 

“The bottom always drops out of the 
pie market right after Christmas,” in- 
terpreted the sales manager. “Too many 


Biter. The | is entering its pie sea- 


sweets around Christmas time. People 
get tired of pie for a week or so.” 

On the present rising pie market, how- 
ever, this particular bakery is making 
12,000 pies a day. The job is no one for 
an ordinary cook. It calls for an en- 
gineer. 

And that’s exactly who does it. The 
man who attends to the pie end of the 
bakery is a technical engineer. He is 
known officially as the pie superintend- 
ent. It’s his job to see that the pies 
are made. And this is how they make 
them: 

When they mix the crust for 12,000 
pies they do it in 200-lb batches. If 
they're going to “run” apple pie they 


will have to pare just about 25 bbls ap- 
ples. When the bakery hits its stride it 
turns out 36 pies a minute. 

In the case of apple pies, the apples 
are pared by machinery. There is also 
a machine to squeeze lemons for lemon 
pie. A special seasoner weighs out such 
small vital ingredients as spice. And 
stewards cook the pie filling in giant 
copper cauldrons. 

Meanwhile, dough mixers are working 
up the crust. They dump flour, a 100-lb 
bag at a time, into huge metal containers, 
and dip shortening into it from barrels 
in 10-lb hunks. An automatic Dutch 
dough mixer, a machine imported from 
Holland, kneads the dough. 


Ir’s AN ART—DOUGH ROLLING 


Cut into handy biscuit sizes, the dough 
is rolled out by machinery into patches 
of top and bottom crust. Adept opera- 
tors of these machines are regular jug- 
glers when it comes to catching a lower 
crust on a pie pan as the flat dough 
issues from beneath steel rolling pins. 

The pans with the lower crust are 
now placed on a rotating table. As they 
move past one man he ladles filling into 
the pie from a tub. The next person 
flaps on the top crust. Weighed, and 
loaded on a truck of trays, the pie is 
then ready for the oven. 

With long wooden paddles—“peels,” 
they call ’em—the bakers shove the pies 
into great ovens. An expert baker can 
slide in as many as five pies with a sin- 
gle motion. 

In the case of the pie that made the 
movies famous, however, the pan con- 
tains only the crust when it goes into 
the oven. The custard is poured in later 
by the baker, who does the trick with 
a long hose. An electric motor gently 
pumps the custard from a portable tank, 
through the hose, into the pies. 

The ovens run night and day—all but 
two of the 24 hours. The pies are baked 
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and “pulled” on a set schedule so that 
they can be delivered immediately and 
conveniently to grocers and restaurants, 
The bakery never keeps any stock of 
pie on hand. It is sent out as fast as it 
is baked. 

“And mother herself,” the pie super- 
intendent will tell you, “has nothing on 
the finished product.” 

Fact is, for a month recently when 
the bakery started out on an intensive 
pie selling campaign, it sent 225 mothers 
a couple of free pies every week. It 
also sent a questionnaire along with the 
pies, inviting honest criticism. 


GET HOUSEWIFE’S CRITICISM 


The bakery got the criticism it asked 
for. It adjusted its recipes and meth- 
ods to suit the tastes of 225 different 
households. And as a result of this re- 
search, it says, the pie business took a 
high jump of 400 per cent. 

There is, of course, much more to the 
pie business than mere baking. For one 
thing, 12,000 pans have to be washed 
every day. Chemists must test each 
day’s supply of fresh milk and analyze 
all the flour. Fresh fruits, which the 
bakery buys in carload lots, also have 
to be inspected closely. And great bulks 
of perishable supplies must be stored 
and ready for use. 





BAKERS’ OUTINGS IN NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y.—The United Master 
Bakers of New York will hold their 
fourth annual excursion to Roton Point 
Park, Long Island Sound, Aug. 11. The 
steamer Taurus will take them to their 
destination. 

The Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Country 
Club is holding regular meetings at va- 
rious outing places on Long Island, the 
last one taking place at Haarmunn’s 
Lake Mansion, Babylon, L. I., where the 
principal outing of this club will be held 
on Aug. 24. 





74 degrees. 
—not 80 out of the mixer. 


doughing stage. 


of consumption. 





The ‘Baking of Quality ‘Bread 


Some Hints from The Fleischmann Co., on 
How to -Meet ‘Production Problems 


1. Present day difficulties resulting from the use of long extraction 
flours and from harvesting conditions that have a tendency to affect 
gluten necessitate more careful fermentation methods in the bakery. These 
difficulties must to a large extent be corrected by the baker. 
point to watch is temperatures in all dough stages. 
creases above 80 degrees Fahrenheit, conditions become more and more 
favorable for undesirable enzyme actions. 
around 80 degrees or below during all dough stages except in the proof 
box, which should be kept around 95. 
out of the mixer around 76 to 77 degrees, depending on dough room con- 
ditions and length of dough fermentation. 
The important temperature is 80 degrees going to the divider 


2. Because of the necessity for cooler doughs, many plants should 
increase their refrigerating capacity materially. 

83. Excess mixing in high-speed mixers not only increases the tem- 
perature of the dough but mechanically seems to help in degrading the 
gluten quality and adds to the “holes in bread” problem. Minimum rather 
than maximum times should be employed. 

4. When using sponges it is very necessary to completely break up 
sponge in the added water before adding flour or other ingredients in the 
With high-speed mixers this is many times difficult be 
cause the top cover does not fit tightly and the batter slops out. 

5. The best solution is a cool, straight dough with salt and yeast 
enough to develop real flavor—a return to first principles. 

(a) Straight doughs involve less labor. 

(b) Straight doughs do not stand so long, and run the risk of heating 

(Important in the summer.) 


(c) Double mixing requires more refrigeration—a big cost factor. 

(d) Difficulty of breaking up sponges in the high-speed mixer adds 

materially to the chances for holes. 

(e) Straight doughs work best with good patent flours which build 

flavor and “eat-more” qualities in the loaf. 

(f) The yeast and salt used of their own accord contribute largel) 

to so-called bread or wheat flavor. 

6. Long sponges have been the trend in bread making lately, not 
only because of economies effected in yeast used but also because cheaper 
long extraction flours are best handled by sponges, building a loaf that 
looks all right but lacks flavor and eating qualities that make for increased 
bread consumption,—one of the big factors in the present decreasing rate 


The main 
As temperature in 


It is necessary to keep doughs 
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Alabama 
The Jasper (Ala.) Baking Co. will re- 
open the O. K. Bakery which has been 
closed for some weeks. A. J. Gains and 
J. H. Eubanks are its owners. 


Arizona 


O. H. Weaver has sold the Home Bak- 
ery, Nogales, to Glen Blankenship. 

The Porter Bakery, Jerome, burned; 
loss, $15,000. 

Arkansas 

The Phillips Feed Co. is successor to 
Fisher & Wilson, Beebe. 

The Crow Bros. Bakery, Fayetteville, 
has been purchased by the Shipley Bak- 
ing Co., Fort Smith. The plant will be 
remodeled and re-equipped. Crow Bros. 
will continue their bakery at Eureka 
Springs. 

Construction work has started on the 
plant of the Wortz Baking Co., Fort 
Smith. 

California 


The C. R, C. Baking Co., Santa Mon- 
ica, has opened a retail store in the 
Young Public Market, 2716 Main Street. 


Colorado 


Guy W. Wray and J. H. Rand have 
purchased the Prep Feed Store, 1626 
Pearl Street, Boulder, from J. S. Stone. 

George More and Edware Wire have 
purchased the Milner Bakery, Steam- 
boat Springs, from George Mijea. 


Connecticut 


Max Hotkoski has purchased the Ter- 
ryville (Conn.) Bakery from Robert 
Haupt. 


District of Columbia 


The Piggly Wiggly Corporation has 
opened a bakery, in its warehouse at 
1935 Fifth Street Northeast, to supply 
its stores at Washington. The cost of 
equipping the plant was $50,000, and its 
capacity is 15,000 loaves daily. 


Illinois 


Earl Randall, Galesburg, will open a 
bakery on Main Street, also continuing 
the Bake Shop, South Cherry Street. 

The Purity Baking Co., Decatur, has 
purchased the building and equipment of 
the Wolner Baking Co., Ottawa. It has 
also absorbed the K. & M. Baking Co., 
Vandalia. The company now has five 
large plants in Illinois. 

Clay Massey will open an electric bak- 
ery, at Vernon. 

The Maier-Rodell Baking Co, has 
started work on a two-story addition to 
its bakery at 2354 Winnimac Avenue, 
Chicago. The cake department will be 
located on the second floor of the new 
part, and orders have been placed for 
two Fish rotary ovens. The shipping 
and stock rooms will have more space in 
the new building, and the garage is also 
being enlarged. 


Indiana 


Ora Fosnight and Fred Hastings have 
purchased the Ridge Bakery, New Castle. 

Walter E. Cooper and son, Paul, have 
purchased the Woods Bakery, Redford. 

Dr. J. J. Shuff and Forrest Pierson 
have taken over the Quality Bakery, Van 
Buren, by purchase from Frank Yarger. 

Durward Sailors has leased the Kling- 
er Bakery, Wabash, for one year, with 
option of purchase. 

Deming Park, Terre Haute, was the 
Scene of a picnic on July 23 for the sales- 
men of the Miller-Parrott Baking Co. 
From early in the morning until late at 
night they, their families and friends, 
had a day of fun. 

The Citizens’ Feed Co., Frankfort, with 
a capital stock of 200 shares of $100 
each, has been incorporated, for the pur- 
Pose of manufacturing, mixing, buying 
and selling stock feeds, by Carl W. Sims, 

Slie S. Conarroe, Alexander S. Corey 
and William Gambel. 

Clifford Shelton, Kendallville, has pur- 
chased a bakery at Kingman, from Mrs. 
Levina Johnson. 

Benjamin Cooperman has opened a 
ae at 118 North Main Street, Mis- 

vaka, 


Iowa 

Nick Postuma has purchased the Ex- 
celsior Bakery, Hull. 

The Fullerton Lumber Co., Latimer, 
has taken over the elevator and coal 
business of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
there. 

Kansas 

The Mitchell Bakery, Independence, 
has opened a store and distributing sta- 
tion in Caney. 

Kentucky © 

The Rubel Baking Co., Covington, has 
been incorporated for $150,000 to op- 
erate the bakery of Elias Rubel & Sons. 


Louisiana 
H. J. Champagne has purchased the 
Gold Medal Bakery, Welsh, from E. J. 
Bernard. 
Michigan 
Henry Burmann, Armada, has sold his 
feed store to Walter Bauer. 


Minnesota 
Anton Anderson has opened a bakery 
and lunch room at Hinckley. 
Henry and Gust Ecklund will be as- 
sociated with their brother, Lawrence, in 
the Purity Bakery, Willmar. 


Montana 
The Home Bakery has been opened at 
131 Fourth Avenue, Havre. 


Nebraska 

Thomas Lynch will open a bakery at 
Edgar. 

The C R Bakery, Grand Rapids, re- 
cently was sold at sheriff's sale to the 
Home Savings Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, and will reopen under new man- 
agement. 

A. D. Paden has opened a bakery at 
Humphrey. 

New Jersey 

Jacob Denburg’s new bakery, 310-314 
Elizabeth Street, Newark, has opened. 

The Grennan Baking Co. will open a 
branch at 5406 Stanton Street, Newark. 

Walton Bros. have opened the Jersey 
Restaurant and Pastry Shop in the 
Earlo Theater Block, Atlantic City. 

Wilbur W. Parsell has sold the Spring- 
field Bakery, on Morris Avenue, New- 
ark, to A. Rice. 

Casey’s Home Bakery will open at 
390 State Street, Perth Amboy. 

Albert Edele has sold the City Bak- 
ery to E. Schaaf, South Laurel Street, 
Bridgeton. 

The Perkins Bakery, Atlantic City, has 
been incorporated by Anthony J. Sira- 
cusa, Atlantic City. 

Isaac Goldstein has bought the Park 
Bakery, Morristown. 

F. F. Kull, Jr., has bought Seidle’s 
Bakery, 1002 Bergenline Avenue, North 
Bergen. 

A. Slocum and C. Foerest have opened 
the Rainbow Pastry Shop, Red Bank. 

The M. T. Voorhees Bakery, Spring 
Lake, has been enlarged. 

Frank Rudolf has bought the bakery 
at 433 Springfield Avenue, Newark, from 
J. K. Junell. 

Henry Sauselin has bought the bakery 
at 169 Broad Street, Westfield. 

J. Widmann, 529 Washington Street, 
Belleville, has sold his bakery to Robert 
W. Battenfeld. 

D. C. Goldie will open a bakery at 32 
Broadway, Paterson. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 224 
Broadway, Long Branch, has _ been 
opened by J. and. C. Schroeder. 

The F. W. Reitz Bakery, Asbury 
Park, is moving to its plant, Third Ave- 
nue and Railroad, Neptune City. 


New York 


Recent New York incorporations: Mu- 
tual Bakeries, Inc., New York, incor- 
porators A. Reuss and E. B. Habers- 
burger, 470 Tenth Avenue, and H. F. 
Strassburg, 5350 Ninth Avenue; Nelson 
Baking Co., Inc., Bronx, capital stock 
$10,000, incorporators Benjamin and 
Regina Hirsch, 1377 Poumpton Avenue, 
Bronx, and Mary Kornfeld, 333 East 
Eighty-third Street; Sockolow-Neider 


Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, incorporators 
A. Sockolow, 1062 Rutland Road, Brook- 





lyn, N. Neider, 41 West Forty-sixth 
Street, and D. Berman, 545 Broadway, 
both of Bayonne, N. J; Beach View Bak- 
ery & Lunch Room, Inc., Brooklyn, capi- 
tal $20,000, incorporators S. Rosenstein, 
1785 Sixty-second Street, P. Baranowsky, 
709 Brighton Beach Ave, and D. Wiesel- 
man, 503 Lafayette Avenue; Burnside 
Avenue Doughnut Shop, Inc., 101 First 
Avenue, New York, capital $5,000; Avon- 
dale Bakeries, Inc., Rochester, incorpora- 
tors A. Dixon Coe, Mabel Coe, 186 Lenox 
Street, and Ruby M. Calvin, 360 Rugby 
Avenue; Pine Tree Bakery & Restau- 
rant, Inc., New York, capital $15,000, 
incorporators Joseph Kleinrock, 2179 
Washington Avenue, David Kleinrock, 
1974 Grand Avenue, and Louis Laut- 
man, 55 East One Hundred and Seventy- 
ninth Street; Sana Bakery & Restau- 
rant Corporation, New York, capital $20,- 
000, incorporators Sam Silberman, 1887 
Coney Island Ave., Rose Baron, 7516 
Nineteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, and Louis 
Aronson, 984 St. John Street, Bronx; 
Roberto Bros. Co., Inc., capital $30,000, 
to do a general baking business, with 
S. Roberto, 311 East Sixtieth Street, 
New York, an incorporator; George’s 
Bakery, Inc., capital $10,000, Magnus 
A. Unold, 215 West Twenty-third Street, 
an incorporator; The Kleiner Baking 
Co., Inc., Long Beach, capital $10,000, 
Max Kleiner, 116 Suffolk Street, an in- 
corporator; Wheatfield Baking Corpora- 
tion, 381 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, cap- 
ital $10,000; Royal Pastry Co., Inc., cap- 
ital $20,000, incorporators J. G. Abra- 
hama, E. Geduld and S. Dressel, 46 West 
Forty-sixth Street, New York; Delite 
Bakery, Inc., capital $20,000, incorpora- 
tors Sol Steinberg and Max Grisham, 
1317 East Fourteenth Street, Brooklyn. 

I. Feinberg has purchased the Top 
Notch Bakery, Central Avenue, Peekskill. 

John J. Miotke has purchased the Mo- 
hawk Valley Bakery, Scotia, from S. 
Skowronski. 

The Clarke Bakery, Inc., Fluvanna 
Avenue, Jamestown, has been discon- 
tinued, owing to the poor health of the 
proprietor, George F. Clarke. 

Joseph and Virgin Termini, bakers 
at 7615 New Utrecht Avenue, Brooklyn, 
will make $5,000 alterations to their 
building. 

William Spapens, a baker at 91 Coro- 
na Avenue, Elmhurst, L. I., will move 
to 89 Corona Avenue. 

The Jakap Corporation will erect a 
bakery at Tremont and Coddington ave- 
nues, New York, to cost about $75,000. 

The Ebinger Baking Co., Bedford Ave- 
nue and Albermarle Road, Brooklyn, 
will open two additional branches, one on 
Flatbush Avenue, between Maple Street 
and Lincoln Road, the other at 1052 Nos- 
trand Avenue. 

The bakery of Fellenz Bros., 240 Polk 
Avenue, Elmhurst, L. I., recently was 
damaged by fire. 

The Regal Restaurant & Bakery Co., 
Inc., 1 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Helen MacDonald will open a bakery 
at 1628 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 

Anton Hofstetter has discontinued his 
retail baking business at 330 Wilson 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Articles of voluntary dissolution have 
been filed by the Messridge Co., New 
York, manufacturer of baked goods. 

William Pelzar is now sole proprietor 
of the Quality Bakery & Lunch Room, 
65-06 Flushing Avenue, Maspeth. 

H. Abtey has established a retail bak- 
ery at 132 Grand Avenue, Maspeth. 

The Corona Retail Bakery has dis- 
continued business at 97-56 Corona Ave- 
nue, Corona. 

The Sunlight Bakery has been opened 
at 775 Fresh Pond Road, Ridgewood. 

The French Pastry Shop, 272 Corona 
Avenue, Corona, has discontinued busi- 
ness. 

Baumann’s Pie Kitchen has_ been 
opened at 60 Main Street, Flushing, by 
L. Baumann. 

H. H. Hancke has opened a retail 
bakery at 8803 Myrtle Avenue, Wood- 
haven. 

The Downey Flake Donut Co., Inc., 
recently organized to operate a chain of 


bakeries throughout Brooklyn and 
Queens counties, has opened two units, 
one at 37 Main Street, Flushing, and the 
other at Myrtle and Woodbine avenues, 
Ridgewood. 

Karsten’s Quality Bakery and Lunch 
Room has been opened on Myrtle Ave- 
nue, Glendale. 

F. W. Honsberg & Son have opened a 
bakery at 180 Broadway, Newburgh. 

The Federal Bakery, 33 East Main 
Street, Amsterdam, has been reopened. 

The Huddleston-Walton Co. is erect- 
ing a bakery in Cooperstown. 

Eugene Nesbitt has opened a bakery 
in Riverhead. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, will erect a two-story baking 
plant at 826 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, to 
cost about $100,000. 

The Manhattan Beach Restaurant and 
Bakery, 61 Corbin Place, Brooklyn, will 
open a branch at 3052 Emmons Avenue. 

L. Sherman will open a bakery at 7105 
Twentieth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Luxor Bakery soon will open at 
1024%2 Dyckman Street, New York. 

The Vienna Bakery will be opened at 
1901 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Samuel Schwartz will move his bakery 
from 2697 Webb Avenue, to 103 West 
Kingsbridge Road, New York. 

The Top Notch Bakery has been sold 
to I. Feinberg, Central Avenue, Peekskill. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., New York, have 
acquired space in a building on Conti- 
nental Avenue, Forest Hills. 

Schirmer & Witt have opened a bak- 
ery on Jamaica Avenue, Bellerose, L. I. 

Karl Donner is conducting the Hill- 
crest Bakery, 204-08 Hillsdale Avenue, 
Hollis. 

N. Hildebrandt has opened a bakery 
at 225 Jericho Turnpike, Floral Park. 

Kleinert & Kee, 250 Park Place, 
Brooklyn, are building an $8,000 bakery 
at 130-138 Steuben Street. 

H. Schorstein will make alterations to 
his bakery at 130 Steuben Street, Brook- 
lyn, to cost about $8,000. 

The Blumenkrantz Bakery will be 
opened at 3197 Third Avenue, New York. 

The Bennett Biscuit Co. is erecting an 
$800,000 seven-story addition to its plant 
at Avenue D and East Tenth Street, 
New York. 

Joseph Fischer and Desider Paul, 
trading as the Manhattan Pastry Co., 
have assigned the business, for the bene- 
fit of creditors, to Oscar L. Hausner, 
1472 Wilkins Avenue, New York. 

Clark & Clark will open a baking busi- 
ness at 1404 St. Nicholas Avenue, New 
York. 

C. V. Crider has purchased the Star 
Bakery, on Main Street, Newark, from 
James Aplin. 

The Sanitary Retail Bakery and 
Lunch Room has closed its store at 
2964 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, and opened 
in larger quarters at 3352 Fulton. 

The Winfield Baking Co., Inc., New- 
burgh, has filed articles of voluntary 
dissolution. 

Herman J. Knief, owner of the Dawn 
Doughnut Co., 9502 Fourth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Ohio 

R. H. Barton has closed the 
Bakery, Ashtabula. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has opened its bakery at Columbus, with 
capacity of 50,000 loaves daily. 

The City Baking Co., Canton, owned 
by Pedroff Bros., is expending about 
$40,000 in the construction of a larger 
plant. 


Barton 


Pennsylvania 

The Rothman & Lehmann Bakery, 
Madison and Union streets, Allentown, 
has been opened. 

I. V. Meitzler will build a bakery at 
Lafayette and Allen Streets, Allentown. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Heimbach Baking Co. 

P. J. Barry has opened Barry’s Bake 
Shop, 29 North Seventh Street, Allen- 
town 

Nels Anderson, C. H. Kay and D. R. 
Anderson, interested in the Warren 
(Pa.) Baking Co., have purchased the 
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plant and equipment of the defunct 
Youngsville (Pa.) Bakery from P. D. 
Swanson, and will remodel and operate 
it. 

The bakery of James Cassasso, Loyal- 
hanna, burned, with loss of $10,000. It 
will be reopened. 

The American Baking Co., Woodlawn, 
will erect a $50,000 brick and tile bakery. 

The Domestic Baking Co., 1501 Wal- 
nut Street, Erie, will erect a larger shop. 

D. Stackwich, retail baker, 1731 East 
Fourth Street, Bethlehem, is erecting a 
$15,000 bakery. 

Letterman Bros. are installing new 
equipment in the Williamsport (Pa.) 
Bakery recently purchased by them. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Old Forge, 
has awarded a contract for a bakery 
which, with equipment, will cost about 
$20,000. 


South Dakota 


Thomas Lynch, Murdo, has sold his 
bakery to Jesse Drew and will open an- 
other in Edgar, Neb. 


Tennessee 


Grennan Bakeries, Inc., Memphis, has 
incorporated for $2,000. 

H. A. Lane and W. J. Bebb have 
opened a feed store and mill at Spring- 
field. 


Texas 


George Hueffner has taken over Brink- 
man’s Hot Shop, Mart, and will operate 
it as the Texas Bakery. 

The Colonial Cake Co., San Antonio, 
will build a $200,000 cake bakery. 

T. C. Fuller, Jr., has purchased the 
Stephens Bakery, 705 Main Street, Mem- 
phis. 

Utah 


S. J. Bjorn, Tremonton (Utah) Steam 
Bakery, has commenced construction on 
a larger plant. 

N. W. Wilmore, Tintic Bakery, Eureka, 
is enlarging and improving his plant. 

Thuys Winkel and Burt Kuiper have 
purchased the Manti (Utah) City Bak- 
ery. 

Washington 


Edward Rodenbush, Otto W. Johnson, 
Carl E. Kuhlman and F. P. Miller have 
incorporated the Western Feed Mixer 
Co., Everett. The new firm is capital- 
ized at $10,000. 
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West Virginia 

The Cole Baking Co., Bluefield, has 
opened its new baking plant. 

The Continental Baking Corporation 
will add a cake baking unit to the 
Stroehman Baking Co.’s_ plant, 2200 
Main Street, Wheeling. 


Wisconsin 

The C. A. Thomas Co., 229 South 
Front Street, La Crosse, to deal in flour 
and feed, has been incorporated by C. 
A. Thomas, C. A. Thomas, Jr., and 
George C. Wertz. 

Richard Mueller has reopened the 
South Side Bakery, Manitowoc, under 
the name of the South Side Sweet Shop. 

W. J. Cochrane has sold the Fox Lake 
(Wis.) Mill to William, Oscar and Au- 
gust Frank, possession to be given 
Sept. 1. 

Thomas Matthews is building a feed 
mill at Haugen. 

Carl Rasonstrand has opened a bakery 
at Prentice. 

Wyoming 

Alex Kerr has purchased the Buffalo 

(Wyo.) Bakery from Carl Nelson. 


CANADA 


The bakery business at Owen Sound, 
Ont., for many years conducted by Mc- 
Lauchlan & Sons, recently was pur- 
chased from the National Grocers, Ltd., 
by L. M. Buckberrough, Toronto, and 
will be operated under the title of the 
Owen Sound Bakeries, Ltd. 

The National Biscuit Co. recently an- 
nounced its purchase of the Telfer Bis- 
cuit Co., which will continue to operate 
without any change of personnel. It is 
stated that the company will employ Ca- 
nadian help in all its activities, and that 
the products of Canadian mills and 
farms will be used to the fullest extent. 

The Independent Biscuit Co., Ltd., is 
to build a factory in Calgary, Alta., em- 
ploying approximately 100 persons. 

Brandon, Man., bakers are to meet and 
discuss a standard of weight for bread, 
as it is likely that a bylaw fixing a 
standard weight will be adopted by that 
city. 

The bakery of Jean Perron, Chicoutimi, 
Que., burned recently; loss, $5,000. 

H. J. Percy, who owns a bakery at 
Red Deer, Alta., has purchased the Ells- 
ton Bakery, Innisfail, and will operate 
both. 








A Successful Cake Business Based on 
Quality Production © 
By L. C. Breed 


able growth of the business of the 

Drake Bakeries, Inc., Boston, fur- 
nishes interesting evidence of what may 
be accomplished by specializing in the 
sole manufacture of cake. 

About 22 years ago, the Drakes start- 
ed a small bakery in the Roxbury dis- 
trict of Boston, in the neighborhood of 
their present location on Savin Street. 
They determined to make a specialty of 
cake, and to get public attention is- 
sued a booklet giving directions for 
making cakes, pointing out that, if the 
housewives wished to purchase these dif- 
ferent kinds, they could furnish them. 

They said that it was their purpose 
to build up business by furnishing the 
public with cakes made from the same 
high grade materials used in the family. 
Housewives were invited to pay a visit 
to their bakery. 

As the result of this and other meth- 
ods of bringing the attention of home 
bakers to their new move, the business 
steadily increased. The Drakes deter- 
mined at the start that quality should be 
the means for building up trade. Next 
in importance was the need of maintain- 
ing the standard. Their aim was to have 
a modern plant, skilled workmen, com- 
petent superintendence, efficient solici- 
tors on the routes, judicious advertising, 
and the best of materials. 

The Drakes removed from their origi- 
nal location to a new brick building, of 
two stories and basement, on Savin 
Street. In a short time an addition was 
made to it, later on followed by two 
more, of three stories each. These build- 


Tin story of the start and remark- 


ings, including the first one, are called 
A, B, C and D. They were made as 
safe from fire as possible, and have all 
modern conveniences. A Sturtevant 
blower in the bakery department pro- 
vides fresh air and ventilation. In case 
of need the employees can be treated in 
the first aid room, and lockers are pro- 
vided for the women in their restroom. 
In all departments there is ample floor 
space, and the equipment is so arranged 
that the process of manufacture is con- 
tinuous, thus avoiding lost motion on the 
part of employees. Another feature is 
the full observance of cleanliness. 

In the basement of building A _ the 
batches of materials for various kinds of 
cake are made up. The ingredients are 
weighed or measured separately as they 
are put in galvanized iron containers, 
which are placed on trucks and taken 
on the elevator to the second floor. 

The first battery of electrically driven 
mixers examined was busy on pound 
cake. A little further on, coconut maca- 
roons were being cooked in a steam ket- 
tle, subsequently being placed on mar- 
ble slabs to cool, going thence to a Har- 
lon drop machine that puts on paper 
specially prepared to resist heat. The 
machine forms the cake as it goes into 
the pans, which pass to the rotary ovens. 
Leaving the ovens they are stuck on pa- 
per and then placed on a steam table 
to be dampened in order that they may 
easily be released and placed in trays, 
which are taken to the packing room 
and the macaroons placed in cartons. 

The pound cake is taken from the 
mixers to the drop machine, and thence 





PUT BREAD WHERE IT CAN | 
BE SEEN 
THERE is a distinct advantage | 
in displaying the bread in the | 
grocery store in a prominent posi- | 
tion. This commodity finds itself | 
on more orders, perhaps, than any | 
other single item. Placing it up | 
front, where everybody entering 
the store may see it, serves as a 
reminder to the customers. 

Very often a purchaser, think- 
ing of the other articles upon her 
shopping list, will entirely forget 
to include bread, although she ac- 
tually intended ordering it. Bread 
is found upon so many dinner 
tables that its usualness has made 
it a food which is more or less 
taken for granted. 

Because of this, the shopper 
might find herself reminded of 
bread after she has placed her 
order and is out of the store. Does 
she return to make the addition to 
the list? Generally not! More 
often, finding another shop more 
conveniently located, the housewife 
purchases her bread elsewhere. 

It has been found that wherever 
the grocer displays his sweet baked 
goods upon the counter, in glass 
cases, the place for bread loaves 
is right next the sweet goods case. 
And this display is most effective 
when placed toward the front of 
the store——From the Retail Gro- 
cers’ Advocate. 

















into pans. It is run to the stationary 
oven and heated to about 400 degrees. 
Kotten’s automatic sealing machine 
weighs the empty pans and then the 
filled ones, so that exactly two pounds 
shall go into the cartons. 

The sponge cake mixture is taken on 
an overhead trolley to a Springfield de- 
positor manufactured by the National 
Equipment Co., which handles 8-oz cakes. 

On the third floor of building D is 
the wrapping department. A new cake 
called dinner rings was being made. One 
kind is iced with chocolate, one with 
cream, and some are covered with choco- 
late decoretts. This cake is put up in 
3%-lb boxes. 

The sponge loaf is put on a Sevigne 
wrapping machine to have wax paper 
put on. This machine cuts the paper 
exactly the size of the loaf, and is fed 
by hand. When wrapped the cake is 
carried automatically to a section of the 
machine that pulls down the tops of the 
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cartons, and as they pass along a roller 
gums them; then they are sealed and 
put in containers. 

Coconut layer cake, filled with coco- 
nut cream and topped with decoretts, 
was being cut into four pieces by a re- 
volving knife and then stored. 

Package cake is cake that has been 
placed on a wrapping machine, where it 
is cut into four sizes. There are two 
knives—one cuts lengthwise and, as the 
cake is turned, the other cuts crosswise, 
It is then carried on a belt to be placed 
in cartons, in the same manner as is 
sponge cake. 

In the icing department, a Rihl’s ma- 
chine ices the cake after it is taken from 
the oven. Icing automatically is dropped 
on the cake as it travels along. One 
tank has icing and the other the coconut 
topping. 

Hoburt mixers are used for mixing 
icing. The stirring whip can be operat- 
ed at whatever speed is required. In 
the store room are powdered sugar for 
icing, coarse sugar, glucose, gelatine, 
decoretts and ground coconut. 

Part of the fourth floor in building D 
is used for storage purposes. Consider- 
able sacked flour, sugar, salt, decoretts, 
spices and coconut powder are kept here. 
The flour is sifted in an electrically 
driven machine, and is run down two 
stories into hoppers. Sugar is also sift- 
ed on another machine. 

In the fruit room, building A, there 
are machines for cutting figs, lemon and 
orange peel, citron and pineapple. Wal- 
nuts are also stored here. A Joseph 
Baker Sons & Perkins Co. machine is 
used for washing raisins. One section 
of the shipping room is used for storing 
corrugated paper boxes. 

Besides the corrugated paper boxes, 
hampers are used in making delivery of 
cake in greater Boston. There are 40 
trucks, of which two are of five-ton ca- 
pacity, in constant use. 

A large variety of cakes is made by 
the company, including plain, raisin, 
marble, lady, oriental, nut, Boston fruit, 
sponge coconut, dinner rings, macaroons, 
and many others. 





The Industrial Alcohol Manufacturers’ 
Association has founded an_ industrial 
fellowship in Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research in order to find an ideal 
denaturant, if possible. This would be a 
substance possessing such properties and 
physiological action that it would render 
ethyl alcohol undrinkable, but could not 
be separated from the alcohol in any way 
and would not injure it for technical 
uses. 








The Importance of Good Materials in Stemming 
the Decline in Bread Consumption 


From the Address of George R. Flach Before the Recent Meeting of the 
Federated Flour Clubs at St. Louis 


that sales of bakery products 

were fully 25 per cent less in the 
past year than in the previous year. 
This big decrease clearly accounts for 
the complaints of poor business on the 
part of the flour and milling industries. 
It has been found that a small part of 
this decline is due to propaganda direct- 
ed-against white flour. The greater per- 
centage of it, however, is accounted for 
through deterioration of quality in the 
baker’s product, and this fact has been 
amply driven home to. the bakers them- 
selves by their own president, Henry 
Stude. 

Unfortunately most bakers, though 
well aware of the situation, do not avail 
themselves of information at their dis- 
posal to improve conditions. There is 
good reason to account for this in that 
the average baker is so taken up with 
the troubles of his own business that he 
has no time to read such data. It is of 
sufficient importance, however, and must 
be gotten over to him. Consequently if 
he does not have time to read, we must 
get the subject over by word of mouth, 
and I therefore emphasize the necessity 
of each sales manager instructing his 
sales force to preach the gospel of qual- 


\ N ] E learn from reputable authorities 


ity to every baker on whom they call and 
I feel confident that if this matter is 
everlastingly hammered at, it is bound 
to have beneficial effects for the baker, 
and incidentally for us since his success 
is our success. If every salesman would 
bring this matter to the baker’s alten- 
tion I feel confident that an effort to im- 
prove his quality would result. 

I want to make known to all sales 
executives the invitation of Dr. H. E. 
Barnard to call on the American Insti- 
tute of Baking for any data they may 
want that is beneficial to the baker. ! 
particularly want to call attention to 4 
chart compiled by Victor E. Marks, of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
which he clearly contrasts the acvan- 
tages of using good materials over poor 
materials. The only advantage in using 
poor commodities seems to be in price, 
but the advantages in using better com- 
modities far overshadow this small dif- 
ference in cost. If this convention is to 
achieve the success it set out to attain it 
is very essential that every member lend 
his co-operation and help the baker im- 
prove his conditions by urging him to 
improve his quality and make a product 
with the “eat more” taste if he hopes to 
increase the volume of his business. 
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TOLEDO 


Buyers of flour are apparently holding 
off to see what effect the movement of 
the new crop may have, once it gets 
info full swing, and in anticipation of 
lower levels. The same price prevails 
for both new and old crop, so there is 
no inducement on that score to purchase 
at this time. As a result, conditions 
with the mills are quiet and the volume 
of sales comparatively small. One won- 
ders whether the holding off may con- 
tinue until the outcome and effect of 
the spring wheat crop is more definitely 
known. 

New Wheat Receipts.—Early receipts 
of new wheat last week seem to indicate 
a good quality, although the movement 
has not become sufficiently general as 
yet to give an authoritative and com- 
prehensive report thereof. With the ad- 
vent of a larger movement, the sale of 
flour may improve. At present most 
purchases are for near-by requirements, 
and bookings are limited. 

Hard Wheat Flour More Active.——In 
hard wheat flours there has been greater 
activity, but the bookings are nowhere 
near equal to last year at this time. 
There is a feeling that considerable buy- 
ing would be done at around $6.50@ 
6.75, bulk, for hard wheat flour, and 
that future requirements would be pro- 
vided for to some extent. Mills are offer- 
ing to book up to Jan. 1, and some be- 
yond that, on a new contract at a higher 
price, which no doubt includes the legiti- 
mate carrying charge. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, July 22, at $6.40@ 
6.50 bbl, for both old and new crop, and 
local springs at $7.70, in 98’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 50,500 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
TRY WEP ccesesceccvcses 44,500 88 
Previous week ........+++. 43,500 86 
Oe WE sas Wine 56.60 00.002 06 38,000 79 
tuk, 2 [ese 39,900 83 

Three years @Go........25. 26,000 56% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

WY 19689 Sic vs cas 64,500 34,436 52 

Previous week .... 53,700 23,530 44 

TORY O66 (ack desc 74,100 39,707 53 

Two years ago .... 54,300 32,670 60 

Three years ago ..104,760 56,211 53 
NOTES 


Edward White, of White’s Mill, Ath- 
ens, Ohio, has retired and turned the 
business over to his sons. 


William H. O’Keefe, sales manager for 
the International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was in Toledo, July 22. 

C. H. Culbertson, Columbus, Ohio, is 
now representing the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., in’ Ohio, taking the 
place of L. J. Oliver. 

Chance W. Clark, formerly of Mari- 
etta, and now of Columbus, Ohio, is 
Tepresenting the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio. 

_ The Piqua (Ohio) Milling Co., in addi- 
tion to its milling business, is now operat- 
ing a gas station at Farrington, near 
Eldean, where it has a country elevator. 

The Fostoria (Ohio) Milling Co. has 
opened a branch at Lorain, Ohio. The 
mill is no longer operated, but has been 
dismantled and the company does a job- 
bing business. 

The Campbell County Bakers of Ohio 
held a picnic, July 17, at Cold Springs, 


Fort Thomas, Ky., with total attendance 
of 298. William Vogelman, president, 
was in charge of the affair. 


H. A. Massie, formerly connected with 
the Holland Bread Co., Toledo, and lat- 
er operating the Massie Baking Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, is now representing the 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, in 
northern Ohio. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour buyers in the Southeast continue 
to wait for conditions in the market to 
become more settled before making large 
purchases. As a result of this policy, 
very little progress was made last week 
in anticipating needs. A large part of 
the new sales consist of moderate orders, 
chiefly for prompt and immediate ship- 
ment. 

New wheat movement, which has been 
getting under way slowly, was growing 
in volume last week, and mills were mak- 
ing purchases in the terminal markets 
freely. 

Running time at the mills is increas- 
ing, indicating that new season business 
is being felt to some extent. Shipments 
on contracts are light, mills having little 
outstanding business on their books. 
Stocks are low, and when the situation 
meets the ideas of buyers, business is 
expected to go with a rush. 

Flour prices have been fairly well sus- 
tained, though some concessions have 
been available on new crop for later de- 
liveries. Prices, July 23, were substan- 
tially as follows: best soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.65@8.90 bbl; standard 
or regular patent, $7.65@7.90; straights, 
$7.40@7.65; first clears, $6.50@7. 

Increased demand for Minnesota and 
western flours is reported by rehandlers, 
although the volume of business is mod- 
erate. Quotations, July 23: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $8.25@8.75 bbl; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $7.75@8.25; standard 
patents, 30@60c less. New crop offer- 
ings were about 25c below above quota- 
tions. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

BS Bere 143,820 73,602 61.1 
Previous week .. 148,920 62,630 42.2 
Year ago ....... 157,620 87,215 55.3 
Two years ago... 169,620 129,151 76.1 


Three years ago. 160,620 94,361 58.7 


Joun LEIPER. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


There is little change in the local flour 
market, buying continuing from hand to 
mouth. A wide difference of opinion 
prevails between millers and buyers as to 
what the price of flour should be. Both 
sides seem to be standing firm, although 
a few concessions have been made to 
secure business. 

The week saw a slight increase in sales 
to the southern market of soft wheat 
flour. Inquiries appear to be increasing. 
New crop buying has not yet material- 
ized. While hard wheat flour declined 
slightly, it was not sufficient to stimulate 
business. 

Inquiries for export business continue 
to increase, but orders are not frequent. 
Some business was done last week in 
Latin America. Great Britain is appar- 
ently the most logical buyer during the 
next month, if inquiries are any gauge 
by which to judge. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
July 23: soft winter short patent $6.50 
@7 bbl, straight $6.25@6.50, first clear 
$5.50@6; hard winter short patents $7 
@7.50, straight $6.50@6.90, first clear 
$5.50@6; spring first patent $7.25@7.75, 


standard patent $7@7.25, first clear $6.10 
@6.40. 
NOTES 


The first wheat of this year’s crop was 
received last week in Huntington, Ind., 
by the Huntington Milling Co. The 
yield on the farm from which the wheat 
came was 25 bus per acre. 


The estate of John B. Franke, who, 
at the time of his death in an automobile 
accident several months ago, was presi- 
dent of the Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been appraised at $447,- 
692. 


Joseph Craig, vice president of the 
Cadick Milling Co., Grand View, Ind., 
was in Princeton, Ind., recently on busi- 
ness in connection with his purchase 
shortly before of the Francisco elevator 
of the Princeton Milling Co. 

Lightning is believed to have started 
the fire that recently destroyed the grain 
elevator at Fountaintown, Ind., causing 
damage of more than $30,000. The loss 
is only partly covered by insurance. The 
elevator was owned by J. Harvey Snider, 
Fountaintown, and H. E. Kinney, In- 
dianapolis, manager of the Kinney Grain 
Co. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Uniondale (Ind.) Grain Co. 
The corporation has an initial capital 
stock of $15,000, and has been formed 
for the purpose of operating elevators, 
and buying and selling grain. The in- 
corporators are Oscar L. Schwartz, Ches- 
ter H. Eichhorn, Howard Gilbert and 
Wells Newhard. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers reported business active last 
week, both domestic and export. Quo- 
tations, July 23, f.o.b., carload lots, 98-lb 
sacks: best patent $8 bbl, first patent 
$7.50; Kansas hard $7.75, straights $7; 
clears, in jutes, first $6.50, seconds $6; 
millfeed, bran $31 ton, mixed feeds 
$34.50, shorts $33.50. 

NOTES 

Leslie Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., is 
in New York on business. 

John K. Jennings, president of the 
Diamond Mills Feed Co., is touring 
Europe this summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Austin Igleheart an- 
nounce the birth of a son, the grandson 
of John L. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros. 

C. M. Lunory. 





NORFOLK 


The flour market was surprising last 
week, as buyers who have been confi- 
dently waiting for extremely low prices 
for new crop deliveries have been dis- 
appointed. While figures for the new 
crop are running 15@25c under old crop, 
options hold strong, and cash wheat has 
developed such strength that buyers for 
immediate delivery have been obliged to 
pay much higher prices than they an- 
ticipated. Southwestern brokers are of- 


fering some concessions for August- 
September shipment. 
Quotations, July 22: northwestern 


spring patents $7.60@8.25 bbl, second pat- 
ents $7.40@7.75; Kansas best family pat- 
ents $7.50@7.85, second patents $7.45@ 
7.65; soft winter patents, new crop, $6.65 
@6.90, second patents $6.45@6.60; Vir- 
ginia and Maryland straights, $6.25@ 
6.45. 
Josern A. Lestiz, Jr. 





EUROPE MAY BE BENEFITED 
BY COMBINE HARVESTING 


Wasuincton, D. C.—According to H. 
B. Smith, of the London office of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
observers in Europe are commenting up- 
on the increased use of improved har- 
vesting methods in the United States and 
its probable effect upon European wheat 
markets. 

If, under the new system, it is pos- 
sible to harvest and ship wheat to market 
the same day, what, Europe asys, will be 
the effect upon the buyer and what in- 
fluence is this likely to exert upon price? 
Some buyers think that not only might 
American crops move sooner, but that 
the bulk of the crop may be delivered 
within a short period following harvest. 
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If so, the export surplus would naturally 
press for sale abroad earlier and in 
greater volume than at present. 

As American winter wheat, particu- 
larly that grown adjacent to gulf ports, 
matures at a time when Europe’s old 
crop supplies are approaching exhaus- 
tion, and when Argentine and Austra- 
lian shipments normally begin to fall off, 
any advance in the date of American 
new wheat arrivals would relieve what 
has often proved a critical period for 
European consumers. With the earlier 
advent of new American wheat, prices 
may be expected to reflect the usual ad- 
justment to new crop supply basis sooner 
than under present conditions, and thus 
favor Europe in the matter of supply 
and price. 





TIPTON MILL INCORPORATED 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed by the Tipton 
(Ind.) Milling Co. The corporation has 
an initial capital stock of $10,000, and 
will do a general flour mill and grain 
elevator business. The incorporators are 
Omer F., P. J. and M. M. Brewer. The 
mill at Tipton has a daily capacity of 
75 bbls, and is operated by electricity. 








| Registered Bakery Brands 














The following bakery brands have been 
registered by the United States Patent 
Office: 


Creamo; Muller Bakeries, Inc., doing busi- 
ness as Battle Creek Wafer and Specialty 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., bread. Use 
claimed since June 1, 1911. 


Irish Maid; Grays Harbor Baking Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash; bread. Use claimed since 
Jan, 2, 1926. 


Far-Well Real Health Bread; William B. 
Fink, Washington, D. C., bread. Use claimed 
since July 1, 1924. 

Peter Pan; Jennie Peters, doing business 
as Sandwich Shop, Fort Worth, Texas; sand- 
wiches composed of bread and meat, onions, 
and dressings. Use claimed since Feb. 5, 
1926. 

Baker carrying rolls on a baking rod over 
his shoulder; B. Westergaard & Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y; bread. Use claimed since May, 
1923. 

My-T-Pure; John H. Bullock, Cohoes, N. 
Y; bread. Use claimed since July 22, 1925. 

Pyramid; Duncan, Sprankle & Turgeon, 
New York; sandwiches. Use claimed since 
March 19, 1926. 

Mirage; Duncan, Sprankle 
New York; sandwiches. 
March 19, 1926. 

Caravan; Duncan, Sprankle 
New York; sandwiches. 
March 19, 1926. 

Oasis; Duncan, Spankle & Turgeon, New 


& Turgeon, 
Use claimed since 


& Turgeon, 
Use claimed since 


York; sandwiches. Use claimed since March 
19, 1926. 
Cocoa-Dot; Bishop & Co., Los Angeles, 


Cal; graham crackers. Use claimed since 
March 16, 1927. 

Smith's ‘“‘Bama”’ Bread, The Old Southern 
Flavor; Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala; 
bread. Use claimed since Feb. 1, 1927. 

Beacon Inn; Collier’s Beacon Inn, Inc., 
Washington, D. C; cakes, pies, sandwiches, 
uncanned fruit and vegetable salads. Use 
claimed since May 1, 1927. 

Whatsit; Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y; small sweet cookie. Use claimed since 
March 31, 1927. 

Child eating a piece of buttered bread; 
Chabrow Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa; butter 
and bread. Use claimed since July, 1922. 

Krimpets; Tasty Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa; cakes. Filed June 14, 1927. 





Registered Flour Brands 











The following flour brands have been reg- 
istered by the United States Patent Office: 


Aristos; the Milling Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since March 15, 1927. 

Calla Lily; Bernet, Craft 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo; 
Use claimed since 1877. 

Camp Fire; the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, Colo; also doing business 
as the Claflin Flour Mills, Claflin, Kansas; 


Southwestern 


& Kauffman 
wheat flour. 


wheat flour. Use claimed since April 1, 
1927. 

Flake White; Pfeffer Milling Co., Leb- 
anon, Ill; self-rising wheat flour. Use 


claimed since about 1911. 

Hy-Tone; Shellabarger Mills & Elevator 
Co., Lebanon, Ill; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Dec. 20, 1925. 

Madelia’s Best; Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since about April 30, 1925. 

May-Pole; the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
Ill; wheat and corn flour and corn meal. 
Use claimed on wheat and corn flour since 


April 20, 1915, and on corn meal since 
June, 1921. 
Pop Up; the Southwestern Milling Co., 


Inc., New York, N. Y; self-rising flour. Use 
claimed since March 2, 1927. 

Town Maid; Vignes-Bombet Grocer Co., 
Inc., Baton Rouge, La; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since January, 1927. 
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Affiliation Between Producer and Consumer 
Co-operatives Held Necessary 


The report of the speech delivered 
by the chairman of the United Co-opera- 
tive Baking Society (Glasgow, Clyde- 
bank and Belfast), in which criticism of 
the Canadian wheat pool was offered, 
was commented upon at the recent In- 
ternational Wheat Pool Conference at 
Kansas City. That comment, which took 
the form of a reply by the chairman of 
the Alberta pool, was reported in the 
columns of the Scottish newspapers, and 
it has now drawn a rejoinder from the 
original critic, Alexander Buchanan. As 
The Northwestern Miller was the source 
from which the chairman of the Alberta 
pool learned of this co-operative critic’s 
speech, it may be interesting to give 
the points of the rejoinder. 

Mr. Buchanan repeated his assertion 
that, had there been a free market in 
wheat, the British consumer might have 
been enjoying a cheaper loaf today. His 
first criticism, it will be remembered, di- 
rectly stated that but for the influence 
of the pool we should have had a cheap- 
er loaf. 

After expressing regret that the price 
of the loaf had to be advanced recently, 
Mr. Buchanan said that one could not 
grumble at the farmer getting a fair 
price for his product, but a pool was 
not co-operation where only the produc- 
er was to benefit. It must be “Each for 
all, and all for each,” or they would re- 
main under the domination of the pro- 
ducer until they grew more and more for 
their own requirements. The speaker 
had been credited by the chairman of the 
Alberta grain growers with having “a 
perfectly normal mind in regard to the 
right relationship of prices between the 
producer, or baker of bread, and the 
consumer,” but with a vision that “did 
not extend to the producer of the wheat.” 

Mr. Buchanan said he wished to point 
out that at the International Economic 
Conference in Geneva it was advocated 
in a special resolution in regard to rela- 
tions between agricultural co-operative 
societies and consumers’ societies that 
the creation of a joint committee of ag- 
riculturists and consumers was advisable 
to establish a program of research and 
to elucidate the lessons taught by past 
experience, with a view to bringing 
about new achievements that might prove 
of value in placing markets on a sound 
basis and might lead to the regulariza- 
tion of production and the stabilization 
of prices at levels satisfactory from the 
point of view of the balance between 
production and consumption. It was 
quite clear from the resolution that it 
was not true co-operation unless the pro- 
ducer and consumer were mutually 
joined. 

There are many traders in Scotland 
who regard the spectacle of a co-opera- 
tive consumer objecting to the influence 
of co-operative producers as_ nothing 
short of ludicrous. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that Mr. Buchanan, in his latest 
speech, has been at some pains to show 
that producer co-operation is only a 
danger so long as it is not linked up 
with consumer co-operation. There is 
doubtless significance in this new atti- 
tude, because it is known here that the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
and the English Co-operative Wholesale 
Society are at present negotiating with 
the Canadian wheat pool for a working 
arrangement under which they would 
buy wheat from the pool and sell to the 
pool certain classes of manufactured 
commodities which the farmer members 


of the pool require. These two organiza- 
tions are distinct from Mr. Buchanan’s 
in management, but there are direct 
trading links. The Scottish Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, for instance, 
owns the mill from which Mr. Buchan- 
an’s society buys the bulk of its home 
milled flour. 

A point of interest is that, although 
these consumer co-operative societies ex- 
isted long before producer co-operatives 
in grain were thought of, it never oc- 
curred to them that their concentrated 
buying might be in any way a menace 
to the agricultural producer. Now the 
latter is regarded as a danger unless he 
links up with the consumers’ co-operative 
movement. 





AUSTRALIAN POOL ACTIVITIES 

Lonpon, Enoc.—It is reported that the 
Australian voluntary wheat pools are ac- 
tively engaged in endeavoring to place 
their organization on Canadian lines and 
are anxious to introduce the contract 
system. 

There is a good deal of controversy 
over the whole question, as the wheat 








Interior of 

a Waterpower 
Flour Mill 
in Russia 


HE bread baking industry in the 

Ukraine has in the past been a 

more or less haphazard industry 
in the hands of local bakers in the 
villages and towns or a side issue of 
the co-operatives and mills in the 
larger cities. Because there was lit- 
tle or no organization of the industry, 
there was no regularity of the supply 
of bread in the local bazaars where 
most of the bread is sold. If there 


merchants, through their association, 
have put forward their views, which are 
opposed to the contract system, for if 
the pools succeed in carrying out their 
plans the business of the merchants is 
likely to be adversely affected. Hitherto 
they have controlled the trade, and they 
have put forward a very strong case in 
favor of continuing the old system. The 
pools, however, refute the charges made 
against their proposals, and the pros- 
pects point to their winning their objec- 
tive. 





Cc. M. JACKMAN IN LONDON 


Lonpon, Eno.—C. M. Jackman, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, after an extended tour of the 
Continent, spent a few days in London 
before sailing for home in the Leviathan 
on July 14. Mr. Jackman came over to 
Europe to attend the international ro- 
tary convention, which was held in Os- 
tend early in June. He was accom- 
panied by his wife. 





MISS REESE LEAVES FOR AMERICA 


Lonpon, Ene.—Miss Anna Reese, New 
York, after spending some time in Lon- 
don looking after her business interests, 
returned to New York in the Leviathan, 
sailing July 14 from Cherbourg. 


UROPEAN : DEPARTMENT 


THOR BOHMER APPOINTED 
MANAGER OF VAKSDAL MILL 


Osto, Norway.—lIt is announced that 
Captain Thor Bohmer, formerly of the 
Norwegian Food Commission, has been 
appointed manager of the Vaksdal Mill. 
It will be remembered that this mill was 
bought by the Norwegian government 
shortly after the grain and flour mo- 
nopoly was established. Although the 
monopoly was abandoned on July |, it 
is the intention of the government to 
continue to operate the mill. 

At one time during the World War 
Captain Bohmer was located in New 
York purchasing supplies for the Nor- 
wegian government. He consequently 
has a number of friends in America, all 
of whom will be interested to hear of 
his latest appointment. 





FRENCH BUDGET AIDS AGRICULTItRE 
Lonvon, Ene.—Agriculture is recviv- 
ing special attention in the new French 
budget, in which 37,500,000 francs have 
been set aside for improvements in ag- 
ricultural production. The need for 
such work is stated to be very great, 
and the grant from the government, if it 
passes parliament, will be of very prac- 
tical benefit to the country at large. 








By Alfred G. Smaltz and Ilia Andreyevich Tolstoy 


Based on Translations from the Soviet Miller and Baker 


the economic plans of the Soviet Union, the Ukrainian economic 
conference decided that 100 bread factories should be built in the 
years from 1927 to 1930, with a combined capacity of 86,500 poods, 
about 1,441.66 tons, every 24 hours; these factories all to be equipped, 
partially if not entirely, with mechanical bread baking machinery. 
In 1927, factories will be built in iarge cities such as Harkov, 
Odessa, Kershon, five towns in the Don Basin and others in the 


Dneiper Basin, to a total of 16. 


Huge Loaves of Black Bread 


on the Way to a Bazaar 


is a plentiful supply of flour in the hands of the bakers, an over- 
supply results; when the supply of flour runs low there is an under- 


supply, with consequent high prices. 


There has been little uniformity in the grade of the bread of- 


fered from day to day. 


Mechanical equipment of bread factories 
was practically unknown outside of the large cities. 


In the villages, 


the simplest and frequently most uneconomical methods were in 


vogue. 


The younger employees in the trade had no chance to learn 


new methods, and little or no progress was being made. 

The same conditions prevailed all over the Soviet Union. Recog- 
nizing the bread industry as one vitally important to all conditions 
of Russian life, the commissariat of trade for the Soviet Union 
assigned the matter of adoption of mechanical baking to the com- 
missariat of trade of the Ukraine, the specific problem being the 
working out of a program of building of mechanical bakeries for 


the Ukraine over a period of four years. 


After preliminary investigation and connecting the scheme with 


Their combined capacity per 24 
hours will be 18,000 poods, or about 
300 tons. The buildings and equip- 
ment for these first 16 factories will 
cost about $1,162,000. 

In 1928 the program calls for 28 
factories to be built in Kiev, Mario- 
pol and other smaller towns on the 
Don and Dneiper rivers. Twelve 
will only be partially equipped with 
the new electric bread system. ‘The 
total production per 24 hours for 
this group will be about 458.33 tons. 
The cost of buildings and equip- 
ment will be $1,719,000. 
Twenty-four factories are planned 


Rings of 
Unleavened Bread 
for Sale at 

a Railroad 
Station 
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for 1929. The industry in Harkov and 
Odessa will be enlarged, and additional 
installations made in smaller places. 
Twelve of these smaller factories will 
only be partially mechanical. This group 
will produce 325 tons per 24 hours, and 
the cost of installation will be $1,509,000. 

In 1930, 33 bread factories will be 
added in Kiev, Odessa and other smaller 
places, of which 25 will be only partially 
mechanical. The productivity of this 
group will be about 358.66 tons, and the 
cost of buildings and equipment $1,469,- 
000. 

To complete this plan approximately 
$6,000,000 will be needed. The financ- 
ing will be done by the participation of 
the concerns interested, such as the co- 
operatives. Appropriations will be made 
from the local budget, and long-time 
credits arranged by the commissariat of 
trade for the Soviet Union in co-opera- 
tion with the commissariat of finance 
thereof. The allotments of these loans 
and credits among the participating 
groups will be decided by the commis- 
sariat of finance of the Soviet Union 
and the Ukrainian Co-operative. 

All the details of contracts, equip- 
ment and installation will be handled 
by the Electro-Khleb Trust (Electric 
Bread Trust). This concern had been 
previously organized to promote the me- 
chanical baking of bread. To handle 
the new plan its activities have been ex- 
tended to the letting of contracts and 
responsibility for their completion. Elec- 
tric Bread will receive credits only as 
the preliminary contracts for buildings 
and equipment are approved, and will 
never seek more credit than is necessary 
to handle the work actually under way. 

To assure the supply of necessary 
technical machinery, Electric Bread will 
place orders for machines with the va- 
rious factories of the Ukraine. To en- 
able it to carry on these enlarged activi- 
ties, various closely allied industries will 
become stockholders in .the company, 
among them being Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tives, the South Steel Trust and the Don 
Coal Trust. 

Some of the co-operative organiza- 
tions which are particularly interested in 
the development of mechanical baking 
have further plans to aid in the financ- 
ing of Electric Bread. The Workers’ 
Co-operatives, representing 87 concerns, 
have decided to form a bread baking 
fund, and have appropriated 10 per cent 
of the 1925-26 profits of their organiza- 
tion thereto. They have subscribed $150,- 
000 to the working capital of the Elec- 
tric Bread. Of the 10 per cent of the 
Workers’ profits they have decided to 
subscribe 25 per cent to shares in Elec- 
tric Bread. 

The members of the co-operatives have 
taken upon themselves the investigation 
of a variety of other questions closely re- 
lated to the success of the bread baking 
plan. Among these are the regulation of 
bazaar prices for baked bread, keeping 
an adequate supply of flour in the bak- 
er’s hands and starting a competition 
among bakeries to lower the price of 
bread, the prizes to be bread baking ma- 
chinery. This group also concerns itself 
with investigation of workers’ salaries, 
fuel economy and better communal serv- 
ice for the workers in the way of quar- 
ters, rents and fuel, which surely must 
have a beneficial effect upon the entire 
industry. 

The milling industry in and about Kiev 
has been in the hands of renters for the 
most part, with correspondingly high 
prices for flour and bread. Recently the 
bread trust has taken over many of these 
mills, and has changed the terms of the 
leases for others. At present in this vi- 
cinity the government trust is operating 
21 mills, local commissariats 37, and local 
co-operatives 73. 

In the space of four years’ time it is 
hoped, with the successful completion of 
the bread baking plan, that 67 per cent 
of the population of the Ukraine will be 
receiving its bread from the factories of 
Electric Bread. 

Of the $950,000 spent to date on this 
project only $322,500 is in long-time 
loans ; the rest of the financing has been 
entirely by local agencies. The buildings 
and necessary repairs have been entirely 
financed locally, as well as about half of 

€ cost of the new mechanical equip- 
ment. In the building of every factory 
Special attention has been given to sani- 
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tary matters, to the installation of show- 
er baths, rooms for clubs and reading 
rooms. The bread baking industry of 
the Ukraine as well as of all Russia is 
only in embryo, and must develop hand 
in hand with the modernization and 
growth of milling and elevator facilities. 

The opening of a baker’s short course 
in Moscow is .of significance for the 
bread baking industry of the entire So- 
viet Union. Short courses, two months 
in length, are to be given 10 months of 
the year. The course consists of 98 
hours of lecture and 128 hours of prac- 
tice in the experimental bakery. No 
pupils under 18 years of age are admit- 
ted. The only qualifications are that the 





cure American wheat. Later on, after 
the bulk of the surplus of Hungarian 
wheat has been exported, the price gen- 
erally rises. The low price obtained for 
Hungarian wheat is due to the falling 
off in milling and the closing of several 
Budapest mills. The mills having lost 
their importance as wheat buyers, this 
places the farmers at the mercy of for- 
eign buyers, who take advantage of the 
situation by offering poor prices for the 
wheat. 

According to official statistics, Hun- 
gary exported, during 1926, 1,563,888 
quintals wheat and rye flour, 193,254 
quintals low grades, and 229,557 quintals 
bran, compared with 8,800,000 quintals 








as his interpreter. 


tural College, Ames, Iowa. 








ALFRED G. SMALTZ (right) and Ilia Andreyevich Tolstoy, 

authors of the accompanying article on bread baking in the 
Ukraine, are here shown in Russian costume upon the occasion of 
a recent visit to Russia by Mr. Smaltz, when Mr. Tolstoy acted 


Ilia Andreyevich Tolstoy is the son of An- 
drea, sixth son of Leo Tolstoy, the Russian novelist and social 
reformer. He has been connected with various American relief 
organizations in Russia in late years, and has come to America to 
study animal husbandry and agriculture at lowa State Agricul- 











candidates be able to read and write, 
and know simple arithmetic. This bak- 
ery is so conducted that the pupils earn 
their living as they study. Examinations 
in both theory and practice are held at 
the end of each course. 





Hungary’s Lost Flour 
Export Markets 


By Beno Schwarz 


Bupapest, Huncary.—A feature of the 
market is the cheap price of October 
wheat on the Budapest future market, 
which is equal to about $1.42 bu, deliv- 
ered, Budapest. During the last few 


years, especially during the months im- 
mediately following the harvest, Hun- 
garian wheat has sold abroad under the 
prices at which Austrian and Czecho- 
slovakian millers have been able to se- 





high class flour in 1913. The difference 
is enormous, and the decline is due in 
the first place to the dividing up of 
Hungary and Austria, and secondly to 
the abolition of grinding in bond, and 
last, but not least, to the prohibitive im- 
port tariffs of Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia and Roumania. The modest 
exports into Switzerland and Greece, 
which are mainly of a transitory nature, 
cannot make up for the deficiency. 

The situation is likely to be further 
adversely affected by the negotiations 
now going on with Austria. The Aus- 
trian parliament has before it a bill 
which tends to create a still keener dis- 
parity between wheat and flour duties 
by imposing a duty of twelve crowns 
on flour and of four on wheat. 

The Hungarian exporting mills have 
not only to contend with these high im- 
port duties but also with the overwhelm- 
ing competition of American mills, the 
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running expenses of which are propor- 
tionately less, owing to their large pro- 
duction. During 1926, Hungarian mills 
were only able to utilize about 20 per 
cent of their full capacity. No less than 
6,237,129 quintals wheat and rye were 
exported. Thus a considerable propor- 
tion of home grown grain, instead of 
being turned into flour in the home mills, 
was ground by foreign mills, while the 
farmer was deprived of large quantities 
of bran. 

It is extremely difficult to find an out- 
let to take the place of the Austrian and 
Czechoslovakian markets, because Hun- 
gary is geographically badly situated to 
compete in the western markets, and 
railway freights from Budapest to Fiume 
and Hamburg are too high. Before the 
war this difficulty was overcome by the 
Hungarian government granting the ex- 
port mills a special cheap rate over the 
Budapest-Fiume route and by providing 
special ocean freight rates. These cheap 
rates, combined with the advantages of 
milling in bond, enabled Hungarian mills 
to export their top grades to the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, Swed- 
en, Switzerland, and even Holland. Now, 
no revival of this export business can 
be hoped for. 


GERMAN SOCIALISTS WANT 
LOWER FLOUR IMPORT DUTY 


HampurG, Germany.—As cabled to 
The Northwestern Miller, the automatic 
rise in the duty on imported flour from 
11.50 to 12.50 marks per 100 kilos went 
into effect on July 1, owing to the 
Franco-German commerce agreement 
having expired on June 30 and the fail- 
ure of efforts to extend the agreement. 
This means that all flour entering Ger- 
many from America, Canada _ and 
France, which countries do not come un- 
der the most favored nation clause, is 
liable to the increased duty, which will 
virtually eliminate all possibility of busi- 
ness in it. 

However, a bill has been introduced 
by the social-democrats, proposing a re- 
duced duty of 10.50 marks per 100 kilos 
on all flour milled from any cereal except 
oats and barley. The prospects of its 
being passed are uncertain, but one hope- 
ful sign is that the Reichstag recently 
rejected the government’s proposals to 
increase the import duties on sugar and 
potatoes. 








JAMES ALLEN & CO. TRY 
OUT FLOUR ADVERTISING 


Betrast, IreELAND.—James Allen & Co., 
Belfast, flour importers, are advertising 
Regal flour, made by the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, exten- 
sively in the local press. This is a new 
departure, as it has not hitherto been 
the custom of importers and wholesale 
dealers to advertise any particular mill’s 
flour. 

The result of this advertising is await- 
ed with interest by other importers, for 
if it occasions any considerable increase 
in demand, it probably will lead to ad- 
vertising of the brands of other large 
Canadian and American mills. 





LOWER TAXES LIKELY IN ITALY 

Lonpon, Enc.—In these days, when the 
people of most countries in Europe are 
taxed up to the hilt, it is refreshing 
to hear of some whose burdens in that 
respect are likely to be relieved. Italy 
is that happy country. The revaluation 
of the lira has necessitated a reconstruc- 
tion of the basis of taxation, and a new 
scheme is now receiving the considera- 
tion of the finance minister. If this is 
adopted, all sections of the community 
will benefit by having their taxes reduced, 
both the commercial man and the pri- 
vate individual, the manufacturer and 
the professional man. 


London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


cr Week ending—— 
July 1 June 24 July 2 


United States— 1927 1927 1926 
pee eee 6,468 16,769 9,721 
0 os 





‘. 14,012 6,900 13,487 


Canada—aAtle ic 

POROUS ss ecssiesense eee eas eve 
pe rere sa 5,600 7,156 31,392 
BORE 05.050 tictee 2,372 19,626 715 
CCIMOME 60 ccc vccese 500 200 2,750 
GREENE ccicodvacovrs 2,700 3,640 3,972 
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NEW YORK 


Only a moderate inquiry existed last 
week in the New York flour market. 
Sales were limited to a small lot here 
and there, and were less than were trans- 
acted last year at this time. Consider- 
able complaint is heard among the trade, 
as brokers feel that these are the months 
when bakers should replenish their stocks 
of southwestern flours. There has been 
no general movement toward this, and 
while some business is passing, it consists 
only of a few cars at a time. 

Hard Winter Wheat Flours.—Buyers’ 
price ideas are a long way below those 
of mills. Last week buyers clung to the 
thought that southwestern straights 
should be priced well below $7, while 
mills were asking $7@7.25 and were un- 
willing to make concessions. It was felt 
that any broker who sold flour at over 
$7 had obtained a good price. The trade 
was anxiously awaiting flour from the 
new crop, and it was hoped that when 
bakers had more definite information to 
work on, they would see their way to 
offering the higher prices the mills re- 
quired, as it was discouraging to local 
representatives to lose sales because the 
gap could not be bridged. 

Spring Wheat Flours.— Prices on 
northwestern grades were fairly firm. 
The range was far narrower than on 
hard winters, and was contained within 
about a 25c limit. Mills did not always 
follow the drops in wheat, in view of 
the high cash premiums. These were 
said to reflect the demand of some cen- 
tral states’ mills which last year used 
Kansas wheat for high gluten flour, but 
this year were returning to northwestern 
grades. 

Soft Winter Wheat Straights.—Offers 
of new Pennsylvania flours were more 
numerous last week, but sales were small. 
Few quotations were made on flours from 
the Far West. 

Export.—Quiet conditions continued in 
the export market. Foreign buyers feel 
that supplies will be ample, and are in 
no hurry to contract for liberal quanti- 
ties of flour. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 23, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.65@ 
8.10 bbl, standard patents $7.45@7.60, 
clears $6.90@7.30, high glutens and Mon- 
tanas $8@8.35; hard winter short pat- 
ents $7.25@7.70, straights $6.85@7.40; 
soft winter straights, new, $6.20@6.55. 


NOTES 


Richard K, Peek, sales manager for 
Ansel S. Leo, New York, is leaving for 
a vacation in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains. 


H. H. Hanneman, director of cost ac- 
counting for the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, called at this office last 
week, 

Albert H. Crosby, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, spent a couple 
of days last week at the local office of 
the mill. 


Stocks of flour at railroad terminals 
last week were 943 cars, the previous 
week 895, and the same week a year 
ago 850. 


S. N. Browne, sales manager for the 
specialty department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was among 
the recent visitors at the local offices of 
the mill. 


A. W. Mears, of the Baltimore office 
of White & Co., spent two days last 
week at the New York office of the com- 
pany, where business was temporarily 
suspended to listen to his interesting ac- 
count of his recent two months’ trip 
abroad. 


George A. Williams, vice president of 
the Quality Bakery & Trading Co., Ltd., 
was in New York recently on a business 


and pleasure trip. He called on the 
Washburn Crosby Co., The Fleischmann 
Co. and the Universal Oven Co. Another 
oven is to be installed at the bakery soon. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing July 16, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, were small, being 
only 527,405 bus and 26,942 bbls. Flour 
clearances were for 12 ports, with only 
one, of 7,700 bbls to Bergen, over 5,000 
bbls. 


At a sales conference at the offices 
of the Broenniman Co., Inc., last week, 
H. P. Gallaher, vice president and man- 
ager of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Inc., William B. Hanna, 
Boston representative, and D. W. Mere- 
dith, Philadelphia representative for the 
mill, were present. 


An outing was enjoyed by the Hudson 
Bakers’ Association at the Pinehurst 
Hotel, Montville, N. J., on July 20. In 
addition to the baker members present, 
among the flour men were F. Unterman, 
I. Levenson and S. R. Strisik. The 
president of the association, Joseph Bier, 
was presented with a platinum Masonic 
ring. 

The net income of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation for the 28 weeks ended July 
16 totaled $1,504,409, compared with $1,- 
177,163 for the corresponding period 
last year. After payment of dividends 
on the preferred, Class A cumulative and 
Class A participation, a balance avail- 
able for the 210,668 shares of Class B 
stock of $853,189 was reported. 


Recent visitors on and about the ex- 
change included H. N. Bernheimer, of 
the Texas Star Flour Mills Co., Galves- 
ton, Texas, introduced by Joseph Mos- 
kowitz, local jobber, and C. M. Jack- 
man, president of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, visiting J. R. 
French, a local broker. Mr. Jackman 
has just returned from a trip abroad. 


Preliminary figures compiled by the 
Department of Commerce giving the rel- 
ative standing of the states in the export 
trade rank New York first, with exports 
for the first quarter of 1927 valued at 
$193,190,065, although this is a decrease 
of $2,320,006 from the total for the first 
three months of 1926. Exports of wheat 
flour ranked fifth, and were valued at 
$7,788,898. 


In a recent issue it was reported that 
Frank A, Hoey, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., had been admitted as a mem- 
ber of the New York Produce Exchange. 
This was an error. Mr. Hoey has been 
an associate member of the exchange 
for many years, but at the last meeting 
of the board of managers his associate 
membership was changed to a regular 
membership. 


BUFFALO 


Very little new crop business has been 
done. An occasional baker can be in- 
duced to make commitments to cover 
part of his regular needs up to Janu- 
ary, but the rank and file, with orders 
still uncalled for on the books, do not 
believe in present prices. 

Export bids were generally out of line 
with millers’ ideas last week, and little 
business was done. 

First clears, with less active demand, 
have slipped back, but with supplies 
short of normal demands, prices were 
not down to their customary differential. 

A slight increase in shipping directions 
increased the output slightly, but this 
business was all on long standing con- 
tracts which mills had finally induced 
buyers to take. 

Kansas flour jobbers in this market 
report few new orders. Their regular 


trade is taking minimum requirements, 
and that is all. Flour commitments equal 
to those of last year at this time have 
not yet materialized. 

Buffalo quotations, July 23: spring 
fancy patents $8.75@8.85 bbl, standard 
patent $7.65@7.75, first clear $7@7.10; 
hard winter standards, $7.80@8.10; sem- 
olina, No. 2, 45%c, bulk, New York, lake- 
and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, July 23, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.50@9.60 
bbl; pastry, $7.80@8; rye, $8@8.10. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly 
capacity 


Flour 
output 

bbls 
189,278 
173,878 73 
215,953 91 
194,429 82 


Pct. 
of ac- 
tivity 

79 


July 17-23 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 


Two years ago... 238,000 


NOTES 


A. S. MacDonald, of the MacDonald 
Commission Co., grain and feed dealer, 
Boston, spent a couple of days last week 
in this market. 

W. E. Lee, Oswego, visited members 
of the grain trade here last week. For 
over 20 years Mr. Lee was a barley 
specialist on this market. 

George P. Urban, vice president of 
the George Urban Milling Co., has re- 
turned from Chicago, where he attended 
the meeting of the Millers’ National In- 
surance Co., of which he is a director. 

‘Wilbur Behymer, manager of the Bal- 
timore office, T. C. Estee, manager of 

e New York office, and A. H. Crosby, 
ssistant sales manager, Minneapolis, vis- 
ted the Buffalo office of the Washburn 

rosby Co. last week. 

B. A. Hopkins, of B. A. Hopkins’ 
Sons, flour millers, Sodus, N. Y., with 
his grandson, Stephen, visited the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange last week. Stephen is 
the ninth lineal descendant of Stephen 
Hopkins, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


Charles T, Stork, president of the Nov- 
adel Process Corporation, spent last 
week in New York. H.C. Veatch, east- 
ern sales representative of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, spent last 
week in Tampa and on the west coast 
of Florida. 


A special meeting of the New York 
State Millers’ Association was held at 
the Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, on July 
22, Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, addressed 
the millers on the current activities of 
the Federation. 


The Wellsville (N. Y.) Milling Co., 
Inc., was incorporated last week. The 
company will carry on a grain, feed and 
seed business. Capital is stated at $25,- 
000. Stockholders are Carrol L. Chase 
and Roy Hazlett, of Whitesville, and 
Raymond Smith, of Wellsville. 


The contract for the concrete elevator, 
warehouse and receiving house of the D. 
H. Grandin Milling Co., Jamestown, N. 
Y., was awarded the Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City. Plans 
and specifications were drawn by the A. 
E. Baxter Engineering Co., of this city. 


Paul S. Shanahan, superintendent of 
the grain elevators in New York state 
controlled by the New York Central 
Railroad Co., visited this market recent- 
ly and conferred with distributors and 
makers of grain drying machinery with 
a view to making installation of such 
apparatus in one or two elevators of the 
company. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 


While wheat had its ups and downs 
last week, flour was comparatively 
steady, though painfully dull. Mills were 
more anxious to sell, especially those in 
this part of the country, yet buyers only 
occasionally met them and did any trad- 
ing. One side or the other must soon 
give way and get down to business. The 
change probably will have to come from 
the mills, for this is a year in which the 
trade is going to play absolutely safe 
and sure, so it says. 

Near-by mills are anxious to sell some 
new crop flour. By this time last year 
they were making heavy sales, but their 
bookings so far this season have been 
abnormally light. A 1,000-bbl lot for 
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immediate shipment was reported sold to 
an outside point during the week at 
$5.85, in secondhand 140-lb jutes. It is 
claimed some of the near-by offerings 
from Prolific wheat are not satisfactory 
either as to color or strength. 

Closing prices, July 23, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.75@8, standard patent 
$7.25@7.50; hard winter short patent 
(new) $7.50@7.75, straight (new) $7 
@7.25; soft winter short patent (new) 
$6.85@7.10, straight (near-by, new) $5.85 
@6.10. 

NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
4,873 bbls flour destined for export. 

The General Flour Co., Baltimore, 
Lewis Blaustein proprietor, has opened 
a branch office for the sale of flour at 
80 Church Street, New York. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 25 to July 23, 692,675 bus; same 
period last year, 486,115. Range of prices 
for week ending July 23, $1@1.394 bu; 
year ago, $1.22@1.48. 

New York was a good buyer of new 
southern wheat last week, regardless of 
the fact that much of it contained smut. 
The penalty for smut is a fraction over 
7c bu, 2c going for washing it, and 5c 
being the discount. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


Light sales and an inclination to con- 
fine even future commitments to small 
lots was the feature of the flour market 
here last week. There was no stability 
in prices, due in a measure to renewed 
easiness in wheat. Even attractive prices 
made by some mills had little effect on 
buying. Shipping directors are showing 
a decided improvement. Some are show- 
ing their lack of belief in present price 
levels by declining to make any contracts 
for flour beyond a 30-day period. 

The bulk of the business last week was 
in springs, with a fair amount of hard 
winters booked. Clears were in fair de- 
mand, while the soft winter wheat busi- 
ness was rather improved, with prices 
holding firm. 

Quotations, July 16, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7.50 
@8 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; hard 
winter short patent $7.50@8, standard 
patent $6.75@7.25, clears $6.75@7.25; 
soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 


NOTES 


John W. Kennedy, for 37 years owner 
of a flour and grocery business at Har- 
risburg, Pa., died at his home there re- 
cently. 

Cyrus W. Truxal, aged 75, for more 
than 40 years engaged in the flour, feed 
and grocery business at Meyersdale, Pa., 
died recently. 

C. C. Larus. 


BOSTON 


A rather slow demand for all grades 
of flour was experienced last week, buy- 
ers purchasing only when flour was need- 
ed or some especially attractive price 
was made. 

New hard winter wheat patents seemed 
to have the call, and constituted nearly 
all the sales made. Offerings are more 
liberal, although there is not quite so 
much pressure on the part of millers to 
make sales. 

Local stocks continue moderate, 4r- 
rivals just about offsetting the demand. 
The disposition is still to allow supplies 
to work down to as low a point as 1s 
possible. ; 

On July 23, flour prices, mill ship- 
ment, per 196 lbs, in sacks, were 4S 
follows: spring patents, special $8.75@9, 
standard patents $7.60@8.75, first clears 
$7.25@7.50; hard winter patents, $7.25@ 
7.85; soft winter patents $7.20@7.90, 
straight $6.65@7.15, clear $6.40@6.65. 


* #* 


L. B. Lovitt, of L. B. Lovitt & Co. 
cottonseed meal crushers, Memphis, 
Tenn., visited the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange last week. He was accompa- 
nied by his two sons, and the party has 
been making an automobile tour of the 
country. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


There has been comparatively little 
change in the flour market from that 
noted during some weeks. ‘Trade has 
continued very quiet. Buyers generally 
look for lower prices, and refuse to come 
into the market unless forced to do so 
by immediate necessity. Sales generally 
are of small volume. Mills are main- 
taining steady prices. Quotations are 
largely nominal, 

Flour quotations, in 140-lb jutes, July 
23: spring first patent $7.85@8.25 bbl, 
standard patent $7.50@7.85, first clear 
$7@7.25; hard winter short patent $7.55 
@8, straight $7.25@7.55; soft winter 
straight, $6.15@6.75. 

NOTES 
A. D. Detwiler, of the International 


Mercantile Marine Co., has been elected 
a member of the Commercial Exchange. 


John J. Coakley, local sales manager 
for the American Milling Co., Peoria, 
Ill., has given up his office in the Bourse 
and is conducting his business from his 
home in Fox Chase. 


William Walsh, connected with the 
flour firm of Samuel Bell & Sons for 
some years, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of registration commis- 
sioners by Governor Fisher. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
L. B. Denison, of the Denison Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, O. S. Otting, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
and EK. J. Thomas, general sales man- 
ager for the Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. 
Paul 


ATLANTA 


Although flour business last week 
showed some improvement, two or three 
of the larger bakery concerns placing 
sizable orders for their advance needs, 
southeastern buyers generally are still 
buying for current requirements only. 
Most of the advance orders went to mills 
willing to discount the market sufficient- 
ly to meet the views of buyers. Most 
of the buying is by the jobbing trade, as 
bakers seem to have enough flour on 
hand for their present needs. Shipping 
directions continue inactive, as the mills 
have taken care of most of their old con- 
tracts. 

Quotations, July 23, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent (new crop) $7.90@8.30 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.90, straight patent 
$7.30@7.70; soft winter short patent 
(new crop) $8.50@8.90, fancy patent $8 
@840, standard patent $7.50@7.90; 
spring wheat short patent (old crop) $9 
@940, standard patent $8.65@9.15, 
straight patent $8.50@9; Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington soft white wheat 
flour, old crop, $8@8.50. 


NOTES 


_E. F, Schult, southeastern representa- 
tive of the Midland Milling Co., Kansas 
City, visited the Atlanta market last 
week. 


Robert M. Desmidt, southeastern rep- 
resentative for the Menasha _ (Wis.) 
Printing & Carton Co., and Mrs. De- 
smidt, left on an automobile trip to Wis- 
consin last week to visit their former 
home. 

Thomas R. Keesey, southeastern rep- 
resentative of the Edward Katzinger Co., 
Chicago, bakery equipment manufactur- 
er, left Atlanta last week for a vacation 
trip to Silver Lake, Ind., where he will 
visit his mother. 

According to an official of the Atlanta 
branch of the Colonial Milling Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., the company’s flour sales in 
the Southeast during the first six months 
of this year exceeded those of the first 
six months of 1926 by 62 per cent, mak- 
ing this one of the largest half year pe- 
tiods the company has ever enjoyed. 





SMALLER CROPS IN JAPAN 
Wasnineton, D. C.—The 1927 wheat 
Crop of Japan is estimated at 27,778,000 
bus, according to the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome. This is 
a slight decrease from the crops of the 
tre years, but more than that for 


The barley crop of 70,042,000 bus is 
smaller than the crop of 1924, and con- 
siderably less than the crops of the last 
two years, 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 


Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 


SEATTLE 

There was fairly active inquiry for 
flour from the north Atlantic seaboard 
and from interior states last week, but 
little business was booked. Buyers in 
Pacific northwestern markets have pro- 
vided for their near-by requirements, and 
such sales as are being made are to tide 
them over until new crop prices and 
quality are established. 

While new crop winter wheat is yield- 
ing heavily, its quality as to strength, so 
far as can be judged at this date, will be 
inferior to last year’s. Some samples of 
early spring have tested high in protein, 
but what the quality of the later spring 
wheat will be is yet an unknown quantity. 
Most mills consider it too early to seek 
new crop business, and with the excep- 
tion of some sales to California, very 
little has been placed. 

Flour Prices —Washington family pat- 
ents were reduced 40c last week, while 
other grades remained about stationary. 
Washington flour quotations on July 23, 
carloads, coast: family short patent $7.60 
@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour $6.60@6.90, 98’s; standard patent 
$7.25@7.60, 98's; blends, made from 
spring and Pacific hard wheats, $7.30@8, 
98’s. Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $8.20 
@8.70; Montana, $7.55@8.20; Kansas, 
$7.65@8.30. 

Export Trade—Inquiry from the 
Orient for new crop flour was active last 
week, but business was impossible, as 
the few firm bids received were 40@50c 
below millers’ ideas. Oriental importers 
advised that, if the coast mills. would 
meet Shanghai mill prices, a large busi- 
ness could be done, but that is out of 
the question. If reports of the large 
oriental crop are confirmed, the outlook 
for business is not promising for the 
early part of the new season. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

BEEP BIARS. 0.0.9.0 0:04 46,800 22,981 49 
Previous week .... 46,800 21,077 45 
MORE OHO. c-cccicves 52,800 26,606 50 
Two years ago..... 52,800 20,830 40 
Three years ago... 52,800 30,552 58 
Four years ago.... 52,800 32,810 62 
Five years ago..... 52,800 25,851 49 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SU BISEe eaciceas 57,000 20,495 36 

Previous week .... 57,000 25,287 44 

Year BO. csvavcase OF,008 30,739 54 

Two y i” eae 57,000 19,783 35 

Three ars ago... 57,000 21,831 38 

Four years ago.... 57,000 14,058 25 

Five years ago..... 57,000 17,293 30 
NOTES 


L. Dunbar, of L. Dunbar & Co., flour 
brokers, Hongkong, was in Seattle last 
week. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma during the first half of July: to 
Hongkong, 37,080 bbls; Shanghai, 475; 
Manila, 13,175; Iloilo, 650; Cebu, 310; 
Japan, 525; South America, 14,755; Glas- 
gow, 2,570. 

Officers of the Merchants’ Exchange 
Clearing House, the Seattle grain fu- 
tures exchange, elected by the trustees: 
president, L. P. Baumann, Centennial 
Mill Co; vice president, A. A. Ryer, 
Ryer Grain Co; secretary, H. L. McIn- 
tyre, Washington Co-operative Egg & 
Poultry Association; treasurer, W. H. 
Foster. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


While new crop prices are not yet gen- 
eral, some have been reported that are 
somewhat lower than anticipated. New 
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prices on northern flours range 40@60c 
under old. These, however, are probably 
not based on the same quality wheat as 
old crop flour prices were. According 
to reports, the northern crop will be 
large, but will run from 3 to 5 per cent 
less protein than last year’s crop. If this 
is the case, blue-stem flours will lose 
some of the prestige gained in 1926 in 
this market over eastern and other hard 
wheat flours. California will be a bigger 
factor in the flour business this year than 
previously, due to the excellent quality 
and large amount of wheat available. 

Quotations, July 22, in 98's, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: family patents $8.60@8.80 bbl; 
Montana patents $7.90@8.20, clears $6.40 
@6.60; Kansas patents, $8@8.25; Da- 
kota patents, $8.75@9; Oregon-Washing- 
ton blue-stem, $7.50@7.60; northern 
straight grades, $7.10@7.20; northern 
hard wheat blends, $7.70@7.90; northern 
pastry, $7.20@7.30; California pastry, 
$6.25@6.35. 


OGDEN 
Increased activity was reported by lo- 
cal miils last week, resulting from heavy 
arrivals of 1927 wheat, together with nu- 
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merous inquiries from both the South- 
east and the Pacific Coast. First quota- 
tions for new crop flour formed the dom- 
inant point in the market conditions, 
showing that little variation from old 
crop price is being made. 

Ogden’s larger mills are operating at 
capacity. Demand continues for old 
wheat flour, numerous specifications 
reaching Ogden mills on previous or- 
ders. There are some small bookings of 
old crop flour. While only a few scat- 
tered orders have been received for new 
crop wheat, expectations are that activity 
will develop quickly along that line. 

On July 23 southeastern dealers were 
quoted new wheat flour (all 98-lb bags) 
at $7.05@7.85 bbl for high patents, $6.80 
@7.60 for straights, old flour being quot- 
ed at $7.90@8.40 for high patents and 
$7.60@7.80 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River points. Utah and Idaho dealers 
were quoted $7@7.80 for family patents, 
$7.30@7.70 for second patents and $6.75 
@7.30 for straights, all old crop flour, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. To Pacific Coast 
dealers quotations were on basis of $8.60 
@9.05 for top patents and $8.30@8.80 
for second patents, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. 

NOTES 

Warner Arthur, grain dealer, Ogden, 
has returned from a trip to Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Portland and Vancouver, B. C. 

E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., has been 
named chairman of the Ogden Chamber 
of Commerce shippers’ division. 

The Ogden Iron Works was awarded 
the contract for equipping the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co.’s new elevator and 
warehouse additions with machinery. 

W. E. Zuprann. 








Korean Demand for Flour Shows Increase 
as Living Standard Rises 
By M. Maruyama 


ports following the outbreak of the 

World War, and the consequent rise 
of price, afforded a chance for manufac- 
turers in Manchuria to embark upon this 
industry in Korea. The Manchuria Flour 
Mill Co., Ltd., the largest plant in South 
Manchuria under Japanese management, 
established a plant in Chinnampo in 
May, 1919. The Toyokuni Flour Mill 
subsequently erected a large plant in 
Seoul, the capital of Korea. This was 
followed by many other Japanese flour 
mills, which opened branches in the pen- 
insula. 

Milling is conducted mainly in primi- 
tive style among the natives. Korean 
people, mostly farmers, carry on this 
industry. They are increasing in num- 
ber each year, The annual production, 
in 49-lb bags, and its value, in yen, to- 
gether with the number of private houses 
engaged in milling for the past 12 years, 
officially investigated, were as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 


te cessation of foreign flour im- 


Year— Production Value Houses 
| SPePeee eee 209 454 280 
| Sere Pee eee .. 282 673 348 
|) eer ert oe 361 947 466 
| |! Sereeeer rey ti 391 1,079 350 
RUST Kev ecccecstes 554 2,064 557 
BBAG. .ccccccccsse 668 3,679 666 
1919 729 4,889 605 

° 734 4,458 653 

792 5,648 628 

884 6,768 634 

. 873 6,535 702 

1,145 8,177 711 

WAS cccevccssecec 1,321 9,222 755 


The higher standard of living of Ko- 
rean people has increased the demand 
for flour. The yearly consumption, in 
49-lb bags, and value, in yen, are giv- 
en below (000’s omitted) : 


Year— Consumption Value 
0 Sere ee ee ee 1,089 2,423 
RNS aN a 58 $40.01 68 00 nets 868 1,911 
MET Ge S cat hb aie dre gaw We Ace 648 1,631 
Dest hakbw eon bac asus isn 757 1,944 
os Re TL eee eee 913 3,076 
BAS rere 1,119 5,553 
DERGSRECA die RNS bs ete a ee 1,741 7,635 
Ce ei em ee 2,258 9,080 
Po AR Se eer eee 2,160 9,492 
EA ere 3,022 9,929 
0 PA Se ee ee 4,345 14,228 
Eee ar 5,000 eee 
CO SH E0-05- 6.0 ahw 0 hb ogeces 5,230 


The import value of flour for Korea 
is yearly increasing. 


It was 1,320,774 


yen in 1912, and 6,655,705 in 1925. Last 
year it was estimated to have totaled 
7,200,000 yen. The imports, in 49-lb 
bags, and their value, in yen, during 
the past 10 years (000’s omitted): 


Year— Imports Value 
Pere ree er re a 363 864 
PEPE CE ETRE CECT CTE 357 1,012 
PE error rer rere 450 1,874 
OE 40:45 34.0.0 66:40 50008 8 844 3,588 
a. SEP ee eee 711 3,748 
EES 0% 60 0.6:6 0-64 46.400 08 ee 1,067 2,052 
SRP rere rrr ee 1,243 2,337 
| ETT eS Pere ree 1,651 2,981 
_. , PERRO RATee rr ee 1,371 4,900 
| eer ee ere 1,537 6,655 





THE “WHEAT SMUT SPECIAL” 

Denver, Coro.—The “wheat smut spe- 
cial train,” first of its kind, will leave 
Denver Aug. 15 for a trip through east- 
ern Colorado, parts of Kansas and west- 
ern Nebraska over the Burlington Route, 
J. B. Lamson, agricultural division agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, announced on his arrival in 
Denver last week. The purpose of the 
seven-car special, sponsored by the rail 
road, agricultural colleges and the Oma- 
ha Grain Exchange, is to instruct farm- 
ers in better methods of growing wheat 
and to aid them in combating grain 
diseases, 





MILL EMPLOYEES HOLD PICNIC 

Denver, Coro.—The annual picnic of 
the employees of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. was held at Bergen Park, in 
the mountains west of Denver, July 16. 
The firm’s mills in all parts of the state 
were closed on that day, and hundreds 
of employees were present at the picnic 
and enjoyed a program of sports and a 
general good time. 





Two old landmarks of the wheat trade 
of western Canada will disappear from 
the water front of Fort William, as the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has decided to 
call for tenders for the wrecking of ele- 
vators A and C. Elevator A has been 
in commission for 43 years, having been 
erected in 1884, and C was erected in 
1889. They were the largest in Canada 
then, their capacities being 1,000,000 and 
1,250,000 bus, respectively. 
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CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago.—Millfeed continues very firm, 
standard middlings and the heavier 
grades of feeds being active, although 
business is restricted by the light supply. 
Shorts and red dog are practically un- 
obtainable, and handlers hesitate’ to 
make sales, as they cannot assure ship- 
ment within a specified period. Bran, 
while steady, is not very active, and of- 
ferings exceed the demand. Spring 
bran was quoted, July 23, at $27.50@28 
ton, hard winter bran $27.50@28, stand- 
ard middlings $36@36.50, flour middlings 

$39@40 and red dog $47@48. 


Milwaukee.—There are no surplus feeds 
on the market. ‘The best demand con- 
tinues for middlings, although bran is 
holding at steady prices. A strong mar- 
ket is anticipated generally until the new 
crop from the Northwest begins to press. 
Good hay at cheap prices continues to 
affect the sale of bran. Quotations, July 
23: spring bran $27@27.50, winter bran 
$27.50@28, standard middlings $36@ 
36.50, flour middlings $38.50@39, red dog 
$45.50@46.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis—Millfeed was without spe- 
cial feature last week, moderate demand 
offsetting fair offerings. Mill supplies 
are light. Business is confined to small 
lots to fill immediate requirements. Quo- 
tations, July 23: soft wheat bran $27@ 
27.50 ton, hard wheat bran $26.50@27, 
and gray shorts $36.50@37. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Heavy feeds are gradu- 
ally working higher, but bran is un- 
changed. Standard middlings sold dur- 
ing the week as high as $33.50 ton, or 
$8.50 over bran, although the spread be- 
tween the two grades at this season is 
nominally only about $2. Distributors 
and feed manufacturers do not seem to 
be able to satisfy their requirements for 
the heavy grades for prompt shipment, 
and on some grades mill prices are $1 
ton higher. 

There is little inquiry for bran. It is 
selling readily at current quotations, but 
the demand is not sufficient to advance 
prices. It is understood, however, that 
bran is regarded as a good purchase by 
the larger jobbers, and that some good- 
sized lots are already under contract for 
deferred shipment. Mills are not dis- 
counting future shipment bran, but 
would shade their prices on heavy feeds 
$2 ton for October-November. 

Mills quote bran at $25 ton, standard 
middlings $32@33, flour middlings $37@ 
39, red dog $43.50@44.50, wheat mixed 
feed $31@35, and rye middlings $28, in 
100-Ilb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

July 26 Year ago 

..$.....@265.00 $22.50@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 33.00@34.00 23.50@24.50 
Flour middlings... 37.00@38.00 28.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 44.00@45.00 33.50@34.00 

Duluth—Demand for millfeed holds 
up remarkably well, mills reporting 
no sign of abatement. Bids from buy- 
ers for deferred feed are getting close 
to spot price. Middlings are very strong, 
selling at $5 ton above bran, due ap- 
parently to the higher tendency of feed- 
ing grains. The trade appears interest- 
ed in booking future supplies, although 
mills sell closely to their supplies. 


Bran ‘ 


Great Falls——Demand for millfeed is 
fairly good. Several sales have been 
made for shipment to the east coast. 
Quotations, July 23: standard bran $30 
ton, and middlings $32. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Demand for immediate 
shipments of bran has fallen off some- 
what, while deferred is in much better 
request. The opposite is true of shorts, 
as immediate shipments are in greater 
demand than September, October or De- 
cember deliveries. Quotations, July 23: 
bran, $24.25@25 ton; gray shorts, $34@ 


35; brown shorts, $31.50@33.50; red dog, 
$45. 

Hutchinson. — Millfeed demand con- 
tinues unseasonably good, with a ready 
market for shorts and with bran mov- 
ing somewhat less easily. Mills are hold- 
ing prices firm, preferring to store rath- 
er than make concessions. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis, July 23: bran, $25 
ton; mill-run, $28@30; gray shorts, $31 
@35. 

Atchison-Leavenworth—There was a 
slight easing off in demand for millfeed 
last week, but this was followed later 
by considerable strength, caused by a 
rather limited supply from mills. Quo- 
tations, July 23: shorts $35 ton, mill-run 
bran $30, and bran $25. Mixed feed 
buyers are bidding around these figures 
for deferred shipment, and bran is being 
bid for freely at this price for shipment 
to January, but mills are not anxious to 
sell. 


Salina.—Shorts continue in very good 
demand, with offerings unequal to the 
requests. There is also an improvement 
in the call for bran. Quotations, July 21, 
basis Kansas City, in 100-lb lots: bran, 
$1.25@1.30; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; gray 
shorts, $1.70@1.75. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—The position of millfeed is 
about unchanged. There is a good de- 
mand for and strength in middlings, with 
a range of $9@10 between them and 
bran. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed on July 22 at $29@29.25 ton, mixed 
feed $33.50@34.25 and middlings $38@ 
39.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Indianapolis.—A fair demand is devel- 
oping for millfeed, with standard mid- 
dlings and red dog strong, offerings of 
each being picked up much more rapidly 
than has been the case for some weeks. 
Demand for shorts also is very brisk, 
and the supply seems limited. Spring 
bran was quoted, July 23, at $27.50@ 
28.25 ton, hard winter bran $27.50@28.25, 
standard middlings $34@35, flour mid- 
dlings $39@41, and red dog $46@47. 


THE SOUTH 


Norfolk.—Millfeed prices are firm and 
higher. Very few mills have supplies, 
and they have adyanced their figures gen- 
erally. Quotations, July 22: red dog, 
$49@53 ton; winter middlings, $43@44; 
standard middlings, $40@43; standard 
bran, $34@37. 

Memphis.—Offerings of millfeed con- 
tinue light, but the trade here takes but 
little at a time, feeling that prices soon 
will be lower. Freer movement of new 
wheat is counted on to bring relief from 
the present scarcity of supplies. Wheat 
bran was quoted, July 23, at $28.25 ton, 
and gray shorts were steady at $38. 


Atlanta.—Millfeed prices last week 
failed to show any further decline, and 
the result was that very few orders were 
placed except for current needs. The 
outlook is uncertain, but it is not thought 
there will be much buying done at pres- 
ent price levels. Quotations, July 23, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: bran, basis 100-lb bags, 
$33@34 ton; winter middlings, $38.50@ 


39.25; standard middlings, $37.50@38.75 ; 
red dog, $52@54. 

Nashville—Millfeed continued steady 
last week, with mills selling output of 
bran and middlings promptly. Sales 
were for current needs, and in moderate 
quantities. Output is being curtailed on 
account of delay in bringing new crop 
flour. Quotations, July 23: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $28@31 ton; standard 
middlings, $31@34. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore——Bran is easier, standard 
middlings higher, and heavy feeds un- 
changed, with demand running to 
standard middlings mostly. Quotations, 
July 23, basis prompt lake-and-rail ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $32.50@33; soft winter bran, $33.50 
@33.75; standard middlings, $39@39.50; 
flour middlings, $43@45; red dog, $51@ 
51.50. 

Boston.—Demand for bran last week 
was light, although prices were firm. 
Middlings were very strong, with a good 
demand and light offerings. Mixed feed 
is scarce, with red dog and second clears 
almost unobtainable. Local stocks of 
millfeed are light. Quotations, prompt 
or near-by shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
July 28: spring bran, $34@35 ton; hard 
winter bran, $34@34.50; soft winter bran, 
$34.50@35; standard middlings, $40.50@ 
41; flour middlings, $45.50@46. 

Buffalo—Millfeeds continued to soar 
last week, the heavier grades particu- 
larly. Mills are offering none for prompt 
shipment. Quotations, July 23: spring 
bran, September shipment, $29.50 ton; 
standard middlings, August, $37.50; red 
dog, August, $48.50; mixed feeds, Au- 
gust, $40; flour middlings, August, $42.50. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed are 
light and the market is firm, with de- 
mand fair. Quotations, July 23, prompt 
shipment: spring bran, $33@34 ton; hard 
winter bran; $33@34; soft winter bran, 
$34@34.50; standard middlings, $38.50 
@39; flour middlings, $46@47; red dog, 
$51.50@52.50. 

Pittsburgh.—There were more inquiries 
for millfeed of all grades last week, with 
prices much higher. Middlings were in 
urgent demand, with buyers inclined to 
purchase rather liberally. Quotations, 
July 23: standard middlings, $39.50@40 
ton; flour middlings, $43@44; spring 
wheat bran, $31@31.50; red dog, $49.50 
@50.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Ogden.—Slightly lower prices prevail 
for millfeed, with new crop bran and 
mill-run coming on the California mar- 
ket and a surplus reported by some 
mills. Heavier arrivals of grain also 
affected feed purchases on the Pacific 
Coast. Disappearance of green feed 
has resulted in considerable feeding, and 
this has upheld market demand to some 
extent. Quotations to California deal- 
ers on July 23: red bran $34@35 ton, 
blended bran and mill-run $35.50@36, 
white bran and mill-run $36@387, mid- 
dlings $42@45, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common 
points. To Utah and Idaho dealers: red 
bran $29@30, blended bran and mill-run 
$30.50@31, white bran and mill-run $31.50 
@32, middlings $39@42, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 

Seattle——Millfeed developed extreme 
weakness last week, with very light of- 
ferings and no demand. Previous prices 
had to be cut to interest buyers. Wash- 
ington standard mill-run, coast, was 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, July 26, 


based on carload lots, prompt delivery, 
Chicago 
Spring bran $27.50 @ 28.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 27.50@28.00 
Bort WIRGGE DERM becca 2 ccee waves 
Standard middlings* . . 36.00@36.50 
Flour middlingst ... . 39.00@40.00 
Red dog 47.00 @ 48.00 
Buffalo 
Spring bran ‘ -+..@29.50 
Hard winter bran ..... eT ety es. 
oe | ae, SP eer ere 
Standard middlings* .... ..» @37.50 
Flour middlingst .. -++ + @42.50 
Red dog -. @48.50 


Spring bran 


tt$. 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. 


32.00 @33.00 
37.00 @39.00 
43.50 @44.50 


Phila delphia 
$33.00 @34.00 
33.00 @34.00 
34.00 @34.50 
38.50 @39.00 
46.00 @ 47.00 
51.50 @52.50 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 
Minneapolis 


Kansas City Baltimore 
: ‘ - $32.50@33.00 
26.50 @ 27.00 


27.00 @28.00 


St. Louis 
24.25 @25.00 Po vere 
33.50 @33.75 
39.50 @ 40.00 
43.00 @45.00 
51.00 @51.50 
Nashville 


31.50 @33.50 
34.00 @35.00 
++ee» @45.00 
Boston 
$34.00 @35.00 
34.00 @34.50 
34.50 @35.00 
41.50@42.00 
45.50 @46.00 
53.00 @54.00 


ccoee Da ccee 
36.50 @37.00 


Columbus 
$31.50@32.50 $ 
31.50 @32.50 
32.00 @33.00 
39.00 @40.00 
40.50@41.50 
47.00@48.00 .....@..... 

Middlings 
«++» @42.00 
o@ «0 
mber. 


28.00 @31.00 
31.00@34.00 


$. 
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quoted on July 23 at $28@31 ton, for 
prompt, and as low as $27 for Septem- 
ber shipment; red feed, $28.50@29. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed is steady, 
with indications of advancement unless 
milling business improves. The scarcity 
and high price of sorghum grains and 
barley prompt the trade to expect an 
active demand for millfeed, which is rel- 
atively cheap. Country feed stocks are 
very low, and buyers will have to come 
into the market before long. Local mills 
have little feed, north coast mills have 
a more favorable market in their own 
territory, and Montana feed is tending 
to move east to better advantage. Quo- 
tations, July 22, carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms, —— ship- 
ment: Montana bran and mill-run, $33.50 
@34.50 ton; Kansas bran, $34.50@35.50; 
northern standard bran and mill-run, 434 
@35; white bran and mill-run, $37@:8; 
middlings, $47@48; shorts, $40@41; low 
grade flour, $51@52. 

CANADA 

Montreal. — Persistent demand for 
shorts and middlings characterizes the 
millfeed market, while that for bran is 
moderate. Owing to continued slack- 
ness in export sales of flour, stocks of all 
kinds of millfeeds are low. Buyers in 
country districts are not taking more 
than their immediate requirements, and 
were the export demand for flour nor- 
mal, the price of millfeeds would be low- 
er. There is a general lack of interest 
by purchasers in New England. Quota- 
tions, July 22: bran $832.25 ton, shorts 
$35.25, middlings $42.25, all jutes, f.o.b., 
cars, Montreal rate points; at Fort Wil- 
liam, bran $25, shorts $28, middlings 
$35, all jutes, ex-track, net cash. 

Winnipeg.—Millfeed is dull. Demand 
is slack but is expected to improve in 
the fall, as the prices of all feed grains 
are high. Fodder crops are heavy, but 
large areas of wild hay may not be cut 
on account of wet conditions in the low- 
lands. Prices, July 23, delivered in car 
lots, net cash: Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, bran $27 ton, shorts $29; Alberta, 
bran $28, shorts $30. 

Toronto.—Millfeed prices show no 
change since the recent advance of 51 
for shorts and middlings. Demand for 
millfeed is exceptionally brisk for the 
season of the year, sales being chiefly to 
local buyers. Quotations, July 23: bran 
$32 ton, shorts $35 and middlings 442, 
bags included, in mixed cars with flour, 
spot cash terms, delivered, Onturio 
points, 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 23, in tons, with comparisor 

--Receipts— -—Shipments 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
551 12,596 11,328 


Minneapolis ... 266 
1,780 2,940 940 


Kansas City... 1,080 

New York .... as 21 
Baltimore ..... 558 
Boston ees 42 
Milwaukee .... 3 
Buffalo eee 25 


LITTLE NEW CROP SELLING 
BY SPRING WHEAT MILLERS 


Minneapouis, Minn.—About 30 mill- 
ers attended a luncheon meeting of the 
Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ (lub 
on Tuesday, July 26, at The Northwest- 
ern Miller club room, when the new crop 
wheat outlook and flour trade conditions 
were discussed. While harvest has start- 
ed in southern Minnesota under favor- 
able conditions, the general opinion was 
that definite information relative to the 
quantity and quality of the spring wheat 
crop will not be available for three or 
four weeks, and that no sound basis yet 
prevails for new crop flour quotations. 
Reports of individual millers indicated 
that practically no new crop business las 
yet been booked, which is regarded as 
a satisfactory situation, from the stand- 
point of both miller and flour buyer, 
owing to uncertainty as to wheat pre- 
miums and the course of the feed mar- 
ket as the season progresses. The meet- 
ing reflected the conviction that when 
new crop selling starts, it will be in the 
interest of both buyers and sellers that 
bookings should be limited to reasonably 
short-time shipment. 








There are 10,000 chain store systems, 
with 100,000 stores, operating in the 
United States. 
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MIXED FEEDS 
Chicago.—The mixed feed market is 
spotted. Heavy bookings have been 
made, and mills report that shipping di- 
rections are fairly active. Dairy feeds, 
24 per cent, were quoted, July 23, at $42 


@44 ton, scratch feeds $49@51 and mash 
feeds $59.50@61.50. 

Atlanta.—Though a few orders for 
current needs are being placed by some 
larger buyers, mixed feed demand is 
still quiet, due to the opinion of the 
trade that prices are sure to decline. 
Quotations, July 23, f.o.b., Atlanta: best 
grade horse feed $47@49 ton, lower 
grades $30@82; best grade chicken feed 
$58@60, lower grades $48@50. 

St. Louis —Manufacturers of mixed 
feeds report a slow demand, although 
dairy and scratch feeds are.moving bet- 
ter than are horse feeds. There is noth- 
ing unusual or alarming in this situation, 
as it usually prevails during the summer 
months, and a marked improvement is 
anticipated within a month or two. Gen- 
erally, shipping instructions closely fol- 
low orders. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, July 23, at $46 ton, high grade 
horse feed $43, and scratch feed $56.50. 

Nashville——Manufacturers of mixed 
feeds report a slow demand. Poultry 
feeds were $1 lower, but other prices 
were unchanged. Quotations, July 23: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $31@43 ton; 
dairy feed, $31.50@44; poultry scratch 
feed, $49@56; poultry mash feed, $65 
@i74. 

Memphis.—Movement of horse and 
mule feed is lighter, as some districts 
are nearly through cultivation of crops, 
but dairy feeds are moving steadily, as 
pastures are not holding up very well. 
Steady expansion of the dairy interest 
in the South is causing increased atten- 
tion to balanced feeds. Poultry feed is 
quiet. 

Indianapolis.—Only a fair demand was 
reported last week for mixed feeds, al- 
though there was some business reported 
in the cheaper dairy feeds. The strength 
of most other feeds has reacted on mixed 
feeds, with the result that prices are well 
held, in spite of a very moderate de- 
mand. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, July 23, at $45@46 ton, high 
grade horse feed $42.50@43, and scratch 
feed $53@54. 


Buffalo.—There was a fair amount of 
interest shown in mixed feeds last week. 
Price levels show little change. Quota- 
tions, July 23: poultry scratch feed, $50 
ton; ground oat feed, $13; high grade 
dairy feeds, $40. 


Montreal.—Mixed feeds continue in 





good demand, although pasturage condi- . 


tions are much improved. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. Quotations, July 
22, carloads, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points, net cash: high grade mixed feeds 
$45 ton, second grade $39, third grade 
$33; growing mash, $70; egg mash, $65; 
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fine chick feeds, $70; first class scratch 
grains $56, second class $54. 

Toronto.—Quotations, July 28: oats 
chop $52 ton, oats and barley $52, 
crushed oats $51, corn meal $50, feed 
wheat $57, oats feed $28, chick feed $67, 
mixed car lots, net cash terms, delivered, 
country points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.— With comparatively high 
prices for this period still prevailing in 
the cottonseed meal market, business is 
exceptionally quiet, with no advance or- 
ders being placed, and only a few for 
current needs coming in. Stocks are at 
an exceptionally low level. Quotations, 
July 23, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent am- 
monia, $31@33 ton; 8 per cent, $35@37; 
cottonseed hulls, bulk $6.50, sacked $9.50. 

New Orleans.—There was little change 
in demand for cottonseed products last 
week, and while export inquiry improved, 
shipments were relatively small. Quota- 
tions, July 21: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $32@382.50 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $37 
@37.50; hulls, sound quality, bulk, $5.75 
@6. 

Memphis.—Encouraged by mills dis- 
counting prices on forward shipments by 
$2@3 ton, buyers have been out of the 
market and lower prices are ruling. On 
July 23 dealers quoted spot shipments at 
$36 ton for 41 per cent and at $37.50 for 
43 per cent. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal declined 
$2 last week. The market has an easy 
undertone and discounts are being of- 
fered by the mills for shipment in the 
last quarter of the year. Nominal quo- 
tation, July 23, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $39 
@42 ton. 

Boston.—There was very little demand 
for cottonseed meal last week, and prices 
generally were $1 lower. Local stocks 
are light, but ample to meet require- 
ments. Shippers were offering meal on 
July 23 at $39.75@46 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
prompt shipment, Boston points. 

Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal demand was 
less active even at the lower range of 
prices. Quotations, July 23: 43 per cent 
protein, $44.50 ton; 41 per cent, $42; 36 
per cent, $39. 


Pittsburgh—Light business was re- 
ported in cottonseed meal last week, with 
prices practically unchanged. Offerings 
were moderate. Quotations, July 23: 
43 per cent protein, $42.50 ton; 41 per 
cent, $40.50. 


Toronto.—Cottonseed meal shows no 
change, with demand negligible. Quota- 
tion, July 23, $45 ton for 43 per cent 
protein meal, ‘in car lots, Toronto 
freights. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis—Dealers report an im- 
proved demand for screenings, but at 
unchanged prices. Light, chaffy screen- 
ings are held at $5@8 ton, medium $9 
@12, light seeds $12.50@13 and heavy 


seeds $15@16, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mill 
oats are firm at 33@35c bu. 

Toronto.—Dealers have little screen- 
ings to handle, and the present quotation 
is merely nominal. It is $29 ton, car 
lots, c.i.f., bay ports. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Prices of dried buttermilk 
are a little easier, and the decline has 
brought in considerable business. Buy- 
ing continues good for both near-by and 
deferred shipments. On July 23 it was 
quoted at 84%2@9c lb, in 100-lb bags, Chi= 
cago. 
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Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is well maintained, and sales 
were of moderately good volume last 
week. Millers state their chief difficulty 
is in obtaining supplies of good quality 
milling oats, and business is Jimited on 
that account rather than through lack of 
demand. Prices are steady. Quotations, 
July 23: rolled oats $8.50 bbl in 90-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, and $8 in straight 
cars, on track, net cash; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business is again reported 
as fair for both package lines and bulk 
goods. On July 22 rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $4.15 per 90 lbs; oatmeal 10 per 
cent more. 

Winnipeg—Oatmeal mills are having 
great difficulty in obtaining sufficient oats 
for the domestic trade, There is no pros- 
pect of any new crop being on the mar- 
ket for a considerable time. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, July 23: rolled 
oats, $4.10 per 80 lbs; oatmeal, $5.15 per 
98 lbs. 


Chicago.—Domestic buyers continue to 
take requirements, a good volume being 
booked. Rolled oats were quoted, July 
23, at $2.80 per 90-lb bag, and oatmeal 
at $3.10 per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia—Demand for oatmeal is 
quiet, and the light offerings are ample 
for requirements. Prices are slightly 
easier. Quotation, July 23, $3.70 per 
100-lb sack for ground, 

Boston.—There is a fairly good de- 
mand for rolled oatmeal. The market 
was steady on July 23 at $3.35, cut and 
ground being quoted at $3.68, all in 90-Ib 
sacks. 

Buffalo.—While, on the whole, demand 
is less active, there was a fair inquiry for 
rolled oats last week at unchanged prices. 
Quotation, July 23, 90’s, $3.25@3.50. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on July 26 at $2.85 per 90 lbs. 


The United States depends largely on 
China for its dried and frozen albumen 
and egg yolks for baking purposes, im- 
porting nearly 20,000,000 Ibs, or between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000 worth every 
year. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, July 25, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
rrr rerrr er Tree $23.00 $24.50@ 25.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 23.50 25.00@25.50 
eS rrr rere 33.00 @34.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 @36.50 
Se EE 45 4606406500 43.00 @ 44.00 





BEIMOG TOOG 2. vovesess 26.00 30.00@31.00 






Old process oil meal... 48.00 45.00@46.00 
DET Svat hes encies sens 31.50 33.00@33.50 
Middlings* ........... 33.00 39.50@41.00 
Sn GE ie ts trp ew hee 43.00 51.00@53.00 
Duluth— 
MNT oho bed eN tone teses 25.00 25.50@26.00 
Middlings ............ 25.50 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 37.00@38.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 30.50@31.00 
MOR GOD occ ecccccrces 34.00 44.00@45.00 
St. Louis— 
EE etme ed Gb ae ine 24.50 26.50@27.50 
BTOWR SMOTE 2 cccccces 28.50 33.00@34.00 
Gray shorts .......... 30.50 35.00@36.00 
SPA 7.00 10.00@10.50 
Hominy fee@ ...ccsece 27.00 27.00@28.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ............ 28.00 30.00@31.00 
BURR coc cvcscingccreccse Stee S8b.90@00.00 
Standard middlings ... 27.50 35.00@35.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 41.50@42.00 
Red dog .........++.. 37.00 49.00@50.00 
Heavy mixed feed..... 34.00 40.00@41.00 
CM MAGA sor sccccccens 49.50 45.50@46.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 22.50 24.50@25.00 
BOTOM ccsccscccccccscce Saeee 846.5600 35.00 
eres BROUGE cacccsces 26.00 32.00@33.00 
Gray shorts .......... 28.00 34.50@35.50 
Red dog ........++... 37.50 44.00@45.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 31.50 33.50@34.00 
oo. eee 31.00 33.00@33.50 
Spring bran .......... 30.50 32.50@33.00 
Spring middlings ..... 32.00 38.50@39.50 
arr eee 40.50 51.50@53.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 44.50@652.00 
Milwaukee— 
"2a 26.50 27.50@28.00 
SUE ce sccenicccuscces BEC Stearns. 
Middlings .... .. 26.50 36.00@36.50 
Flour middling: .. 30.00 38.50@39.00 
OG GRE aac éor .. 84.50 45.50@46.50 
Se SE a8 -6 416 9.8.2 6068 21.56 29.00@30.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 38.50 37.00@41.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.00 25.00@25.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 34.50 41.50@42.00 
THUUCOM. BOOGSE ccc ccvveses 33.75 ooo e @S1.10 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
ee PPT Tree $8.30 $9.10 
Vo Pee re ere 7.00 9.10 
rE 4:45 One ans ieee eo err 7.50 


To. : Ze 
DEUENO 6 6 ceeceeecnes 5.70 6.50 
| Pee rr reer eer Tr 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 


8.90 9.70 


FIRST WHEAT IN AMERICA 

Speaking before the recent meeting 
of the Women’s Universal Alliance in 
Washington, Mrs. Frank Barrows Frey- 
er, a Washington woman, formerly resi- 
dent of Nicaragua and delegated to rep- 
resent Peru, reminded her auditors that 
a woman first introduced the cultiva- 
tion of wheat in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. According to Mrs. Freyer’s ren- 
dering of the tradition, Donna Maria 
Escobar brought eight pounds of wheat 
seed from Europe in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, distributing from 20 to 
40 grains each to numerous officials and 
natives throughout the Spanish domain 
in America. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Wheat prices ranged lower, 
premiums declining /4,@¥,c on both hard 
and red winters. Offerings were ma- 
terially increased from the Southwest. 
Considerable of the Illinois red winter 
shows smut. Yields are disappointing. 
It is understood that one large milling 
concern has bought 1,500,000 bus cash 
wheat in the Southwest to be moved to 
Chicago and part of it shipped out to 
Buffalo. Quality, on the whole, is sat- 
isfactory, a good percentage grading No. 
1 and No. 2. Hard winter quotations, 
July 23: No, 1, $1.42%,@1.44% bu; No. 
2, $1.42@1.43; No. 3, $1.41@141Y,; No. 
4, $1.391,; No. 2 red, $1.42. 


Minneapolis.—Wheat receipts are mod- 
erate, and demand is confined largely to 
high protein offerings. Medium and 
lower grades are slow, and perhaps a 
shade lower. Mill buyers look for a 
gradual easing off in premiums. New 
wheat from Nebraska is arriving, but is 
low in protein and difficult to move. 
For 10.70 per cent protein, buyers bid 
Chicago September price, but if 12 per 
cent protein was offered it would prob- 
ably bring 10c over. For 15 per cent 
protein spring wheat 18@27c bu over 
Minneapolis September is asked, 14 per 
cent 16@24¢c over, 13 per cent 13@20c 
over, 12 per cent 7@15c over, 1142 per 
cent 5@9c over, and 11 per cent 2@6c 
over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 23 
was $1.45@1.52, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.44@1.50. No. 1 amber closed on July 
26 at $1.455%@1.49%, and No. 1 durum 
$1.444,@147%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 23 
was $1.391,@1.58, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.384%.@1.46. No. 1 dark closed July 
26 at $1.414,@1.59Y,, and No. 1 northern 
$1.404,@1474. 

Based on the close, July 26, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.30 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.28; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.33, No. 1 northern $1.31; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.34, No. 1 northern $1.82; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.24, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.22. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to July 23, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
73,054 99,337 96,269 95,260 
46,125 66,644 105,753 34,090 


119,179 165,981 202,022 129,350 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 


Duluth—The willingness of mill and 
elevator buyers to support the cash mar- 
ket kept wheat offerings cleaned up last 
week. Spring was easier at times, but 
owing to the limited supply, especially 
of high protein content, conditions 
proved satisfactory. Close, July 23: No. 
1 dark, $1.444,@1.67, bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.414,@1.65Y,; No. 3 dark, $1.371,@ 
1.634; No. 1 northern spring, $1.411,@ 
1.52Y,. Good buying interest in durum 
advanced the premium 2c for top mill- 
ing quality on amber. Common grades 
were easier. Milling demand appeared 
better, while interest in deferred ship- 
ping seemed to be broadening gradually. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-Durum— 
No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
153% @161% 152% @161% 154% 153% 


a—Amber durum——, 
No. v 


H) 


were in good demand in the middle of 
the week, the pool having been reported 
to have made sales of it to Italy. No. 3 
northern is still the unpopular grade. 
On July 23 No. 1 northern was quoted 
at $1.61% bu, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 

Kansas City—The slow movement of 
wheat from the southwestern fields, re- 
ports of rust damage to the spring wheat 
crop and unfavorable weather are keep- 
ing wheat firm. There is a 1@3c in- 
crease over last week’s prices. High 
protein wheat, being scarcer than last 
year, is in very good demand, and mills 
have been buying it readily. Last week, 
however, shippers competed more active- 
ly for this part of the crop. Elevators 
are readily absorbing the lower grades. 
Quotations, July 23: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.33@1.59 bu, No. 2 $1.32@1.58%, No. 
3 $1.31@1.58, No. 4 $1.30%,@1.571,; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.3914@1.41%,, No. 2 
$1.384,@1.40%, No. 3 $1.831,@1.38, No. 
4 $1.32@1.36. 

St. Lowis.—Choice soft wheat is in de- 
mand, and selected starchy types of No. 
3 and No. 4 move readily at steady 
prices. There is a fairly good local mill- 
ing demand for these classes, but dark 
wheat, thin stuff and 14@141% per cent 
moisture samples are only sold with diffi- 
culty. Hard wheat is in fair demand. 
Cash prices, July 23: No. 1 red $1.47 
bu, No. 2 red $1.43@1.471%, No. 3 red 
$1.37@1.41, No. 4 red $1.34@1.37; No. 1 
hard $1.39%, No. 2 hard $1.381,@1.39, 
No. 3 hard $1.38. 

Toledo.—New wheat is being received, 
but the movement has not started in 
volume. Cutting has been general all 
through this section. Early receipts in- 
dicate a good quality. The bid at To- 
ledo for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
July 22, was $1.33 bu for old or new. 

Indianapolis—New wheat has begun 
to arrive, although the volume is not 
strong. Buying is somewhat restricted, 
and prices are a trifle lower. The yield 
on farms already threshed seems better 
than last year. Quotations, July 23: No. 
2 red, $1.28/,@1.291, bu; No. 2 hard, 
$1.29, @1.301%. 

Nashville—The wheat movement has 
been getting well under way, although 
receipts are far below the July figures 
for last year. A good deal has been 
coming from Indiana for storage, the 
grain remaining here until it is sold to 
mills. No. 2 red, with bill, on July 23 
was quoted at $1.55@1.60 bu, Nashville. 

Milwaukee.— Wheat was depressed 
here last week and closed 2@3c below 
the previous period, as reports from the 
wheat sections stated that the new crop 
is coming along well. Shippers created 
an active demand all week, but offerings 
were light and the trade easily absorbed 
whatever receipts there were. Closing 
quotations, July 23: No. 1 hard winter, 
$1.43@1.44 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.42@ 
1.43; No. 1 mixed, $1.42@1.43; and No. 
1 durum, $1.48@1.50. 


Seattle—Cash wheat quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, to arrive, coast, July 22: soft 
and western white, $1.34 bu; hard winter, 
$1.31; western red, $1.30; northern 
spring, $1.33; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.36. 

San Francisco.—There is an abundance 
of good quality milling wheat offered, 


and mills, generally, are buying their re- 
quirements. The market remains fairly 
strong, in sympathy with northern wheat, 
but a softer tone is anticipated. Quota- 
tions, July 22, basis 100’s, sacked, $2.25 
for No. 1 hard white and $2.05 for feed. 


Ogden.—Arrivals of 1927 wheat are 
heavier, with indications that Utah and 
Idaho crops will mature rapidly. Al- 
most complete absence of old crop wheat 
from receipts was noted, with ample 
stocks for summer runs on hand in Og- 
den elevators. Cash prices for new wheat 
were unchanged, with ample demand for 
all offerings. Old crop wheat quotations, 
July 23: No. 2 northern spring $1.37@ 
1.46 bu, No. 2 dark hard Turkey $1.42 
@1.53, No. 2 hard winter $1.16@1.34, No. 
2 soft white $1.21@1.26, milling-in-trans- 
it billing, freight paid to Ogden. New 
wheat prices: No. 2 dark hard Turkey 
$1.30@1.42; No. 2 hard winter $1.10@ 
1.22, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 

Great Falls—No new wheat has been 
received yet. New crops are coming on 
in fine shape, and prospects are unusu- 
ally favorable. Quotation, July 23: No. 
1 dark northern spring $1.35 bu, deliv- 
ered at Great Falls. 

Buffalo.—Less interest was taken in 
receipts of soft winter wheat last week. 
Chick feed manufacturers found some 
suitable for their use, but millers were 
not interested. Quotation, July 23, No. 
1 red winter, $1.473, bu. 

Baltimore.-—Cash wheat on July 23 
was %@1'\,c lower than in the previous 
week, with export demand small and 
stocks, about evenly divided between do- 
mestic and Canadian, showing an increase 
of 705,000 bus. Closing prices, July 23: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.463, bu; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.39144; No. 
3, $1.364%,; new southern No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.381%4; No. 3, $1:354,; No. 
4, $1.32; No. 5, $1.2914; smutty wheat, 
5c bu under above prices after being 
cleaned; range of bag lots of new south- 
ern by sample for week, $1@1.33. 


New York.—Prices last week were 
without decided tendency. All fluctua- 
tions were within narrow limits. Export 
business was better, with a fair portion 
of winter wheat grades being sold. Cash 
grain quotations, July 22: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.54 bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.614,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.57; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.79%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, nominal, 


Philadelphia——Wheat last week was 
alternately higher and lower, closing dull 
and weak at a net decline of 3%4c. Offer- 
ings are light. Quotations, July 23, car 
lots, in export elevator: No. 2 red win- 
ter, $1.464, bu; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.3814. 

Toronto—Old crop wheat is about 
cleaned up, and offerings are becoming 
more and more limited, with business 
generally very slow. The July 23 quo- 
tation on new crop wheat was $1.30 bu, 
f.o.b., car lots, at country points; western 
spring wheat, at lower lake terminals, 
No. 1 northern, was $1.69% bu on track, 
bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending July 23, and the 
closing prices on July 25, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 413%,@438c, 41@42%,c; 
No. 2 rye, 967c@$1.05, $1.005% @1.045, ; 
barley, 69@83c, 69@83c. 

Chicago.—Cash oats were picked up 
readily last week, although good ones 
commanded liberal premiums. Offerings 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


an 
Wheat to— July 16, '27 


Week ending J 1 to 
July 17, '26 
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were unusually light. The first car of 
new crop reached Chicago on July 23, 
and graded No. 2 white. Quotations, 
July 23: No. 2 white, 474%,@49\%c bu; 
No. 3 white, 434%,@45c; No. 4 white, 
401, @45 Ye. 

Duluth—Feeders wanted a limited 
amount of choice oats last week, and 
there was also some shipping demand. 
No. 3 white closed unchanged at Chi- 
cago September price to 3c discount, 
The expected harvesting of barley is be- 
ing watched by buyers who are ready 
to reduce bids whenever the eastern un- 
dertone shows signs of easiness. Present 
receipts are light, but bids declined 2¢ 
last week, closing at 68@82c bu. 

Winnipeg.—Coarse grain prices have 
been steady to firm. There has been 
some export business in barley to France, 
and an excellent demand here for low 
grade barley. The call for rye has been 
indifferent, best inquiry being for the 
lower grades. There is a good demand 
for top grade milling oats, but they «are 
extremely scarce. Cash prices, July »23: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats 653¢c¢ bu, 
No. 3 Canadian western barley 91° ,c, 
and No. 2 Canadian western rye $1.0()', 
basis in store Fort William or [ort 
Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Cash rye and barley were 
strong last week, barley closing Ic higher 
and rye 4c. Oats, which have been hold- 
ing firm, were 3@3%c off. Demand was 
good for barley, and new was wanted by 
the trade, which booked it freely. Heavy 
oats also were wanted. Demand for rye 
was in sympathy with the rest of the 
cash grains, and the trade easily ab- 
sorbed the light offerings. Closing quo- 
tations, July 23: No. 2 rye, $1.05 bu; 
No. 2 white oats, 45@4642c; malting bar- 
ley, 78@85c. 

San Francisco.—The barley market hias 
settled down to a standstill after a 
period of active trading. Export de- 
mand has dropped off, and feeders are 
showing a tendency to turn to cheaper 
feeds. The market remains strong, how- 
ever. Quotations, July 22, basis 100’s, 
sacked: choice shipping, $2.60; grading, 
$2; feed, $1.85. Demand for oats is fair, 
but activity is limited. Quotations, basis 
100’s, sacked: feed, $2; seed, $2.25. 

Boston.—There was a fair demand for 
oats last week, with prices fairly steady. 
Regular 38@40-lb, shipment all-rail, 
were quoted at 62@63c bu, regular 36@ 
38-Ib 58@59c, and regular 34@36-lb 55 
@56c; lake-and-rail, regular 36@3s-Ilb, 
55@57c. 

Pittsburgh.—There was an_ increased 
demand for oats last week, especially 
for the better grades. Offerings of de- 
sirable grain were light. Quotations, 
July 23: No. 2 white, 531%,@54c bu; No. 
3 white, 5114,@52c. 

Buffalo—Heavy oats continue in ac- 
tive demand, with a fair sale of other 
grades. Store oats supplied much of the 
demand last week, with rail offerings 
light. Barley supplies are exhausted. 
Rye demand is slack, except for export 
sales. Quotation, July 23, No. 4 white 
oats, 473,c bu. 

Philadelphia.—Oats declined 1c early 
last week, but later advanced %,c¢ «nd 
closed steady, with demand fair. Quota- 
tions, July 23, local car lots as to loca- 
tion: No. 2 white, 5714,@581,¢ bu; No. 3 
white, 5414 @561,4c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, July 23: No. 2 
white, domestic, 57@58c bu; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 54@55c. 

Toronto.—Demand for Ontario coarse 
grains has been very quiet, and trading 
limited. Quotations, July 23: Ontario 
barley 73c bu, rye $1.02, track, country 
points; No. 3 western oats 70c bu and 
oat scalpings 49c, c.i.f., bay ports. 





Europeans are eating a better quality 
of bread now, according to W. A. Schvoen- 
feld, of the United States Department of 


¢ uly 
July 16,°27 July 17, '26 
263,000 276,000 
603,000 3,089,000 
1,307,000 1,474,000 
81,000 2,250,000 
40,000 1,603,000 


July 9, °37 Agriculture, who has just returned to 
; this country after two years’ service at 
Berlin. He says that they have had 
enough of the poor quality war bread 
and pre-war rye bread, and are dem ind- 
ing the real white product. 


151 @159 150 @159 152 151 
148 @156 147 @156 149 148 
149146 @157% 148% @157% 150% 149% 
149% @157% 148% @157% 150% 149% 
151 @161 150 @161 150 148 
149% @159% 149% @159% 148% 146% 


Italy 

United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Canada 

Other countries 


160,000 
518,000 
243,000 


140,000 
2,481,000 
161,000 
,173,000 
323,000 


697,000 
58,000 
14,000 











940,000 ,278,000 853,000 2,294,000 8,692,000 


W innipeg.—Cash wheat has been some- 
what erratic, with good demand at times 


Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit. . 





*151,000 
233,000 
148,000 

1,000 
25,000 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 


255,000 
105,000 
179,000 
322,000 
906,000 
88,000 bus; 


141,000 
236,000 
166,000 
115,000 155,000 

10,000 83,000 


flour, 54,600 bbls. 


434,000 
538,000 
435,000 


624,000 
313,000 
633,000 
589,000 
2,035,000 


and indifference at others. Canadian 
millers were fair buyers of choice, and 
there is inquiry from American mills, but 
little business passing. The tough grades 


During 1925, United States flour ¢x- 
ports amounted to 26 per cent of the 
world shipments, and Canadian s}/p- 
ments to 30 per cent. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 











Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
jon markets, in cents per bushel: 


opt 
WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
ie. oes 141% 137% 137% 136% 
100 Bee 139% 139 137% 
ae 142 138% 138% 137% 
22...++5 142% 139% 139% 138% 
142 138% 138% 137% 
Bk eccse 140% 138% 138% 137% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
July July Sept. Sept. Dec. 
a, .+oe ae 130% 139% 146 
RR 131% 141% 147 
Z1...--. 131% 131% 141% 147 
22...... 181% 134% 142% 147% 
ee 130% 131 141% 146% 
25....-. 180% 130% 141 145 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
19...... 148% 139 5 134 130 
a... oe 141% 135 131 
91...... 144% 140 58 133% 129% 
22...... 144% 141% 133 129% 
Biheccce 144% 110% 132% 129% 
95...... 148% 140% 131 129% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
July July Oct. July Sept. 
19...... 161% 144% 146 134 
20...... 168% 145% 147% 135% 
s+: 145% 147% 134% 
22...... 162% 146% 149 135% 
Divas scs See 145% 147% 135% 
25 161% 144% 145% 134% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July July Oct. Aug. Sept. 
19...... 160% 159% 140% 142% 
20.. . 160% 159% 141% 142% 
31.. 160 159% 139% 141 
OS 159% 159% 139% 141% 
161 160% = eveee ree 
26.. . 159% 189% ss nacee oeeee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
|. 97% 102% 97% 99% 
Dikecsss Onan 104% = ——s naan 101% 
iiss... Caan 103% 97 99% 
Bibaesss 99% 104% 98 100% 
es 99 103% 98 99% 
25...... 101% 106% 99% 102% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
se . 44% 43 5% 42% 40% 
ae 44% 44% 42% 41% 
a 44% 43% 42 40% 
44% 43% 41% 41 
Mies 44% 43% 415% 40% 
%...... 44% 43% 41% 41% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
aa 103 % 94 97% 86% 
20...... 106% 95% 89 915% 
BBicoce. BOOTS 94% 100% 87% 
Biiccces 200 95% 103 88% 
23...... 105% 94% 103 87% 
25...... 104% 94% 101 875% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
| ae 217% 219% 219% 222% 
Sa 218 220 219% 222% 
a. % 2-0: 217 220 219% 222% 
leh ese. 218 221% 221% 223 
Bees... S1T% 221 221% 223 
ae eee 221% 221 223% 





Alcohol content of bread, according to 
analyses of different makes, ranges from 
0.05 to 1.9 per cent. The latter was 
found in home made bread. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending July 
23, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

i WTEC Cero 30,030,000 5,125,000 
PAO ccccctecensennenes 1,366,000 50,000 
WE Scant occa encase eh ere 
BOFIOY oc ccccccovcsses 3,093,000 109,000 
OBES coccccescsesceres 13,150,000 25,000 
PURRONOE srccncsvceecs 945,000 13,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on July 23: wheat, 1,353,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,006,000; corn, 1,311,000; bar- 
ley, 5,000; oats, 1,379,000. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 23, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis. 122 150 405 624 2,763 13,775 
Kan. City... 25 62 27 54 149 480 
Chicago .... 244 8 8 2 ° 


New York... 55 186 .. 66 977 486 
Baltimore... 17 12 .. 84 115 66 
Boston ..... 23 27 26 16 


Milwaukee.. 99 335 370 437 éee TT 
Duluth-Sup. 4 28 40 396 1,832 8,971 
Toledo ..... 41 41 236 75 ove 696 
SRumele ..-. «- TF 1638 4,762 357 2,835 
tNashville . 150 194 78 126 53 28 

*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 

tFigures for 10 days ending July 21. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
_— Week ending———, July 1, 1927, to 
July 16 July 9 July 16,1927 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
cm Week ending———, 
July 16 July 9 
193,000 135,000 








July 1, 1927, to 
- July 16, 1927 
393,000 





YEAST MANUFACTURING IS 
STARTED IN WESTERN CANADA 


Epmonton, Atrta.—Bakers’ yeast is 
now being made here in the only plant 
of its kind in western Canada. The 
North West Brewing Co. installed equip- 
ment last spring for this line of manu- 
facture, which is entirely distinct from 
its brewing business, and is now catering 
to the baking trade in four provinces. 
There has been a good demand for the 
product, and the company has a fair 
prospect of soon running its plant at ca- 
pacity, which is about 3,000 Ibs a day. 
Yeast for bakers is being packaged in 
1-lb bricks, and domestic or edible cubes 
are also being made for the grocers’ 
trade nearer home. 

Heretofore, practically all the yeast 
used by bakers in the Canadian West has 
been brought in from the other side of 
the line, Tacoma being the main source 
of supply. The Edmonton industry is 
now out to capture this business, and has 
made a promising beginning 





Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending July 23, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Mpls. ......1,170 2,476 730 504 4,049 2,074 
Kan. City. .3,5618,083 2,3701,888 3,683 3,377 
Chicago ...1,1481,610 782 1,410 ja% er 
New York.. 302 496 65271,363 2,201 1,615 
Baltimore . 720 467 16 240 2,197 849 


Boston . 1 ee oo San 127 

Milwaukee... 275 589 234 114 eae Te 
Dul.-Sup. .. 553 180 560 169 2,312 1,063 
Toledo .... 147 123 52 5 oes eee 
*Buffalo ...1,821 2,4801,235 1,086 2,680 2,999 
tNashville.. 142 276 1 - 129 266 


*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 


+tFigures for 10 days ending July 21. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 23, in bushels (000'’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 29 53 46 52 57 3,194 
Kansas City... 2 8 5 11 74 31 
Chicago ...... 244 8 8 2 os es 
New York .... .. 273 25 57 180 36 
Baltimore .... 1 ee ° 16 37 
Boston ....0.- ‘a — os es 2 2 
Milwaukee ... 1 7 9 4 os we 
Dul.-Superior.. 62 56 191 362 282 2,488 
*Buffalo ...... -. 816 15 200 51 436 
tNashville .... 1 1 1 1 


*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 


+Figures for 10 days ending July 21. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending July 23, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 34 63 27 4 346 420 
New York .... 240 o* “a $s - ee 
Dul.-Superior.. *24 8 125 109 598 559 
pS eee 110 63 oe oe ° 


*Mill receipts not included. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on July 22, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

7 94 





Omivies ..scceve 962 37 eee 
6 Ae Jee 2,793 78 125 254 
Northland ...... 2,740 97 166 ea. 
COM. GOPt wcccee 418 33 113 1,082 
Sask. Pool 

Sa Bee rre ee 246 

a re ee 94 
Private elevators. 199 

oo ee 1,875 
Weer De cascade 2,705 
POROGIINE 640.5200 108 
Lake shipments.. ee 





Rail shipments... s 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... BOD DOOM ce seiccess 65 
No. 1 northern.. 366 Durum ........ 320 
No. 3 northerm.. T6121 EHotm ..ccscvcees 46 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 758 White spring .. 86 
No. 3 northern..4,421 Others ......... 3,686 
Dk. 3 northern. 4 Private ....... 11,527 
BO. & ccvccceres 234 ——- 
Pe s<e keene #0 140 Total .......22,469 
Be. ©] occcvowcees 46 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Ma, 8 C.. Wa. cees OO GRE .cccscens 175 
SS eS Ae SM | ee 760 
2 feed «.cccccoss 27 
2 feed ....cccee 22 BOE ca spewes 1,211 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on July 16, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (0000's omitted): 
Changes 





Week from Totals 

ending pre- July 17, 

Wheat— July 16 vious week 1926 
United States*... 28,257 +2,109 17,639 
United Statest... 1,523 —-18 1,855 
CORRER cccccveces 45,874 —2,200 35,731 
WORREE ce cewecs 75,654 —109 655,225 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WE 36 4%-0%0004 151,800 —3,600 52,300 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
DOGEE svcccvesve 127,454 —3,709 107,525 


CORN—United States and Canada— 





WOOGNS cirveckoees 34,579 —1,624 28,972 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
WO an 4 0-5:44082 20,147 —2,139 45,066 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 

Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 








- United States———_——_ 
Week East Pacific 

ending— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 2 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Sue O <s¢e80 26,148,000 1,541,000 27,689,000 


July 16 28,257,000 1,523,000 29,780,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 

Week and Canada dom and 
ending— Canada _ both coasts afloat* 

July 2 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 

July 9 48,074,000 75,763,000 655,400,000 

July 16 45,874,000 76,654,000 51,800,000 


*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Week ending— 
July 2 ....1385,563,000 
July 9 ....131,163,000 


Week ending— 
July 16 ...127,454,000 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending July 23, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 272 78 157 991,391 385 
Kansas City... 192 218 193 2223,899 2,634 
Chicago ...... 1,4601,286 1,772 569 oe ee 
New York .... 17 42 os e* 74 50 
Baltimore .... oe 11 ee 60 61 64 
Oe o% -* -e o* 1 ee 
Milwaukee ... 167 89 321 63 es es 
Dul.-Superior. . 1 se os o* oe 9 
| ee 90 93 43 48 = ace 
*Buffalo ..... 131 244 ° 336 3,380 3,472 
tNashville .... 96 152 15 113 57 84 


*Receipts by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending July 21. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 23, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 50 103 102 56 163 1,928 
Kansas City... 7 és 1 1 1 2 
Chicago ...... 57 67 25 47 ios ‘ne 
New York .... 151 391 77 87 140 69 
Baltimore .... .. és os e* 3 4 
Ee 1 1 os 21 
Milwaukee ... 20 86 28 16 e - 
Dul.-Superior.. 193 15 236 1 321 234 
"Buffalo ..... 233 60 292 912 42 85 
tNashville .... 5 ‘ 


*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 


tFigures for 10 days ending July 21. 
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New Orleans.—Demand for corn here 
and in the country was fair last week, 
and while exports were not large, this 
trade was expected to improve, especially 
with Mexico. Some interest was shown 
in the arrival of the first Argentine corn, 
which was offered at approximately 5c 
bu under American. Quotations, July 
21: No. 2 yellow $1.30 bu, No. 3 $1.28; 
No. 2 white $1.30, No. 3 $1.28 (for ex- 
port, 6c bu less, sacked); yellow chops, 
$2.25 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.82; 
standard meal, $2.55. 


St. Louis.—Corn is fairly steady. Of- 
ferings are light, but demand is only fair. 
Cash prices, July 23: No. 3 yellow 
$1.0414, bu, No. 4 yellow $1.01, No. 5 
yellow 98@99c, No. 6 yellow 97@98c; 
No. 1 white $1.05, No. 2 white $1.04. 


Atlanta.—Very little demand for corn 
and corn products is reported, due to 
high prices, though a few orders for cur- 
rent needs are being booked by larger 
buyers, asking for prompt shipment. 
Local stocks are low. Quotations, July 
23, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white 98c bu, 
No. 3 white 97c; No. 2 yellow 98c, No. 3 
yellow 97c. 

Nashville—Corn is quiet, with light 
receipts and shipments. ‘The market had 
a narrow range last week. Quotations, 
July 23: No. 2 white $1.14@1.15 bu, No. 
3 white $1.12@1.13; No. 2 yellow $1.15 
@1.16, No. 3 yellow $1.13@1.14. <A 
light demand prevails for corn meal. 
Recent advances have curtailed it. Quo- 
tation, July 23: cream meal, $2.40@2.60 
per 100 lbs, in bags. 

Memphis.—Corn meal is slightly lower, 
and transactions are light. Some mills 
were still holding for $5 bbl for cream 
meal, basis 24’s, on July 23, but sales of 
good quality were reported at $4.65@ 
4.75, with second grade offered at $4.50. 
Corn holds firm, and was quoted at 
$1.114% bu for No. 3 white, but little 
is being sold and receipts are very light. 

Kansas City—-The lower grades of 
corn exceed demand, as also do the 
higher grades of white and mixed. Prices 
are unchanged to 3c lower. Quotations, 
July 23: white, No. 2 98c@$1.01% bu, 
No. 3 97c@$1, No. 4 95@99c; yellow, No. 
2 $1.02@1.04, No. 3 $1.01@1.03, No. 4 
98c@$1.01; mixed, No. 2 98c@$1.01¥%, 
No. 3 97c@$1, No. 4 95@99c; cream 
meal, sacked, 100-lb cottons, $2.45; corn 
bran, $36 ton; hominy feed, $36. 

Minneapolis—Corn is very quiet. 
Millers are practically the only buyers, 
and name their own prices. Tempora- 
rily, elevators are not interested. No. 2 
yellow is slow at 1@2c bu under the 
Chicago September, No. 3 yellow 3@4c 
under and No, 4 yellow 7@9c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 
23 was 98c@$1.0112; the closing price on 
July 25 was $1.01142@1.03%. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on July 
26 at $6.10@6.20 per 200 lbs, and yellow 
at $6@6.10. 


Chicago.—Cash corn moved out more 
freely last week than for months. Of- 
ferings were not large, and premiums 
held well. No. 2 mixed sold on July 23 
at $1 bu, No. 3 mixed 99c, No. 5 mixed 
97c, No. 6 mixed 96c; No. 2 yellow 
$1.0434, No. 3 yellow $1.021,@1.03, No. 
4 yellow $1@1.01, No. 5 yellow 98%,c, 
No. 6 yellow 98c; No. 2 white $1.04, No. 
3 white $1.02, No. 4 white $1. 


Milwaukee.—Corn enjoyed a good de- 
mand from shippers and local industries 
last week. Offerings were moderate. 
The market continued its advance, and 
all grades closed 1l¥ec higher. Closing 
quotations, July 23: No. 3 yellow, $1.04@ 
1.05 bu; No. 3 white, $1.03@1.04; No. 3 
mixed, $1.02@1.03. 


Indianapolis.—In the face of lack of 
demand, corn softened last week. This 
is considered rather unusual in view of 
the fact that Indiana will harvest but 
little this year. Quotations, Indianap- 
olis, July 23: No. 3 white 944,@97',c 
bu, No. 4 white 92@94c; No. 3 yellow 
9 @9ic, No. 4 yellow 93@95c; No. 3 
mixed 92@94c, No. 4 mixed 90@92c. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for corn declined 
last week. Offerings were rather free, 
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but buyers appeared to want only small 
lots. Prices were practically unchanged. 
Quotations, July 23: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, $1.15@1.16 bu; No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, $1.138@1.14. 


Baltimore.—Contract corn is not quot- 
ed, in the absence of offerings or trading. 
Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, was quoted 
on July 23 at $1.20 bu, or 2c higher than 
in the previous week. Near-by yellow 
cob was scarce and higher at $5.75@6 
bbl, nominal. Corn meal was unchanged 
and slow at $2.40@2.65 per 100 lbs, with 
near-by mills monopolizing the limited 
business. 


Boston.—Gluten feed, for September 
shipment, was offered on July 23 at 
$39.25 ton, in 100-lb sacks; the demand 
is slow. Gluten meal was lower, with 
demand quiet at $47. Hominy feed was 
lower, with light inquiry at $42. Corn 
meal was steady but quiet, with granu- 
lated yellow at $3, bolted yellow at 
$2.95, and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $2.40, all in 100-lb sacks. Corn for 
shipment was held higher, with a better 
demand. No. 2 yellow, for shipment all- 
rail, was quoted at $1.26@1.28 bu, and 
No. 3 yellow $1.24@1.25; lake-and-rail, 
No. 2 yellow $1.23@1.24 and No. 3 
yellow $1.20@1.21. 


Buffalo—Receipts of corn last week 
were far short of normal requirements 
and store corn was drawn on for mill 
demands. Gluten finds a slow outlet at 
unchanged figures. Demand was less 
active for corn meal. Quotations, July 
23: No. 5 yellow corn, $1.07% bu; gluten, 
$35 ton; table corn meal, $2.75 per 100 
lbs. 


Philadelphia.—There is no corn offered 
and, in the absence of business, quota- 
tions are omitted. There is nothing do- 
ing in corn goods except to satisfy press- 
ing needs, and the market is weaker, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Quota- 
tions, July 23, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.20; 
pearl hominy and grits, $3.20. 


San Francisco.—Yellow corn is a little 
weaker, but both California and eastern 
sorghums are firm, due to light crops. 
Quotations, July 22: eastern No. 2 yel- 
low, bulk, $2.27 per 100 lbs; Argentine 
$2.40, basis 100’s, sacked; California 
Egyptian corn and milo $2.55 and $2.45, 
basis 100’s, sacked, respectively. Eastern 
sorghums, $2.20, bulk. 


Minneapolis.—It is understood that lo- 
cal mills have .quoted new crop pure 
white rye flour at as low as $4.70 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. This 
is approximately $1.30 less than old crop, 
but even this substantial reduction has 
not brought in any business. Buyers 
show no interest, and do not indicate on 
what basis they would buy. For prompt 
shipment old crop pure white is quoted 
at $5.80@6 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 
medium $5.20@5.40, and pure dark $4.25 
@4.50. Average asking prices on new 
crop are around 75c bbl under old. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,646 bbls flour, compared with 
13,347, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Milwaukee—Rye flour still is dull, 
buyers only taking. small lots as they 
need it, and ordering out old crop flour 
on their contracts. Shipping directions 
are fair. Some are interested in new 
crop flour, but quotations are not yet 
listed and it will be some time before 
there are any bookings. Quotations, July 
23: pure white $6.25@6.50 bbl, pure me- 
dium $5.80@6.05, and pure dark $4.25@ 
4.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


Chicago.—Little interest is being dis- 
played in rye flour. Small lots of old 
crop to fill in are being bought, but most 
buyers are holding off until new crop 
offerings are available. Mills are not yet 
quoting new flour. The local output to- 
taled 9,000 bbls last week, compared 
with 8,500 in the previous week, White 
was quoted, July 23, at $5.85@6 bbl, 
jute, medium $5.50@5.60 and dark $4.25 
@4.50. 


Duluth—F urther light buying featured 
rye flour last week. Sentiment was ré- 


ported more friendly to new crop from 
prospective buyers, but requests to mills 
to quote new crop received scant con- 
sideration. Quotations, July 23, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.75 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.30; No. 3 dark, 
$3.75; No. 5 blend, $5.95; No. 8 rye, 
$5.05. : 

New York.—Limited sales of rye flour 
were reported, prices on new white pat- 
ent grades on July 23 ranging $5.50@ 
5.80 bbl, and old flours $6.25@6.40. 


Indianapolis.—Sales of rye flour are 
scattered over a wide area, and the vol- 
ume is much below this time last year. 
No new crop flour has been offered. 
Some inquiries are being received from 
eastern markets. Such business as is be- 
ing done will show no profit, because of 
concessions. White was quoted, July 23, 
at $5.50@6 bbl, jutes, medium at $5@ 
5.50, and dark at $3.50@4. 


Boston.—New rye flour and rye meal 
are being offered, but demand has been 
quiet. Old rye flour is in fair demand 
at slightly lower prices. Quotations, 
July 23, in sacks: old white patent flour, 
$6.45@6.75 bbl, standard patents $6.30@ 
6.60; new white patents $6.05@6.16, 
standard patents $5.90@6; rye meal, old 
$5.25@5.40, new $4.90@5.05; dark rye, 
old, $4.90@5.25. 

Pittsburgh—Little demand, except in 
small lots, was experienced for rye flour 
last week. Bakers appear to be well 
stocked. Quotations, July 23: pure white 
$6.25@6.75 bbl, medium $4.50@6 and 
dark $4.25@4.75. 


Buffalo—Millers report little or no in- 
terest in rye flour, as buyers are re- 
luctant to make commitments until prices 
of the grain are stabilized. Quotations, 
July 23, f.o.b., mills, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure white, $6@6.10 bbl; medium rye, 
$5.65@5.75; dark, $5@5.10. 

Baltimore—Rye flour is gradually 
working to a lower level. One leading 
mill is rumored to be selling as low as 
$6, in cotton or jute; if so, the price 
probably refers to new crop flour. Quo- 
tations, July 23: white patent $6.15@6.40 
bbl, and dark $4.50@4.75, in cotton. 

Philadelphia—Rye flour is quiet and 
easier, and offerings moderate but ample. 
Quotations, July 23, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, $6.50@6.85 for white, 
$6.25@6.50 for medium and $6@6.25 for 
dark. 


Toronto.—Rye flour is quoted at $7 
bbl, mixed cars, delivered, Ontario points. 





SALT MINING IN THE NETHERLANDS 

The output of refined salt, of salt for 
industrial purposes and waste matter, 
was in 1926 34,505,482 kilograms, the 
turnover being 35,274,532 kilograms. 

The salt layers in the “Achterhoek,” 
province of Guelderland, occur at a depth 
of at least 600 meters (boring Lichten- 
voorde), while in the case of the Groenlo- 
Meinsink boring, where, according to the 
newspapers, a salt layer was found more 
than 400 meters thick, the salt begins 
at a depth of approximately 800 meters. 
The layers in the concession of the 
Royal Netherlands Salt Industry, on the 
other hand, occur between 300 and 400 
meters and contain a quantity sufficient 
to supply the needs of the Netherlands 
during a period of thousands of years. 
According to calculations made, these 
quantities amount to more than 2,000,- 
000,000 tons, while the output during 
the past year was approximately 34,500 
tons. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR EGG ALBUMEN 

Professor Bunker, of the biological lab- 
oratory of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has developed a process 
producing a protein containing foodstuff 
from meat, which may be used as a sub- 
stitute for egg albumen. It is a pul- 
verent, golden yellow, odorless com- 
pound, which may be kept indefinitely 
without difficulty. 

The cost of this preparation is ap- 
proximately one sixteenth of that of egg 
albumen, and it may be used inter- 
changeably with egg albumen for all 
purposes. When mixed with dried egg 
yolk it may be used in lieu of the natural 
egg. Mixed with water it may be beaten 
to a froth; it is regarded as superior 
to the natural egg albumen for bakers’ 
and confectioners’ purposes.—Siebel 
Technical Review. 
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Minneapolis.—Linseed meal prices are 
a shade higher, due to rather active in- 
quiry from country car lot trade. The 
smaller distributors are in need of a 
little meal to carry them over into the 
new crop year, but resellers are inactive 
and the mills are only operating at about 
35 per cent capacity. The fact that ex- 
port demand for linseed cake is picking 
up is also a factor that makes for 
strength. Quotations follow: Minneap- 
olis, $46.50 ton; Chicago and Toledo, 
$47; Buffalo, $46.50. On cake for export 
the price is now $42.50 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. The present outlook for the grow- 
ing flax crop in the Northwest is con- 
ceded to be excellent. 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track July 
$2.20 2.18 2.21% 2.19% : 
+ 2.20% 2.18% 2.21% 2.191% 2.22 
July + 2.20% 2.18% 2.21% 2.19% : 
July + 2.21% 2.19% 2.23% 2.21% | 
July » 2.21% 2.19% 2.28% 2.211% © 23 
July 25 .. 2.22% 2.20% 2.23 2.21 3% 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to July 23, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
-—Receipts—, —Shipm 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1 
Minneapolis ... 8,171 10,161 2,168 
Duluth 7,918 9,434 6,368 


July 
July 


16,089 19,595 8,536 

Duluth—Weather conditions have }een 
very favorable for flaxseed. Cash buy- 
ers are picking up any offerings, c; 
ing houses the choice, and elevators tak- 
ing the surplus. Premium on the No. | 
spot was narrowed Ic to a range of 
July price to 4c over last week. Eleva- 
tor stocks decreased 101,000 bus. 


Chicago.—Prices of linseed meal re- 
main unchanged, and demand is slow. 
Sales are widely scattered and small. 
Quotation, July 23, $45.50 ton, Chicago. 


Winnipeg.—Flaxseed prices have been 
remarkably steady for a long period. 
There is a fair trade in cash seed, all 
top grades being picked up by crushers. 
Flax crop prospects are poor. Local 
mills quoted oil cake at $48 ton on July 
23, and meal at $50. No. 1 northwestern 
flaxseed was quoted at $1.93, bu, basis 
in store Fort William or Port Arthur. 


Milwaukee—Linseed meal firmed up 
last week, closing 50c higher. Crushers 
are well sold up to Sept. 1, and produc- 
tion is limited. Closing quotation, July 
23, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47@47.50 ton 


Boston.—The local linseed meal mar- 
ket is firmly held, with a light demand 
and fairly good stocks. Buffalo shippers 
were offering 34 per cent meal at %51.20 
ton on July 23 and 32 per cent at $50.20, 
45-day shipment, Boston points. ldge- 
water shippers were offering 32 per cent 
meal, 45-day shipment, at $49@52. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of linseed meal 
were somewhat improved last week, with 
prices slightly higher. Offerings were 
light. Quotation, July 23, $49.70 ton. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal prices have ad- 
vanced, with mills less ready to sell, 
preferring to wait for the good export 
demand which usually develops in Au- 
gust. Quotations, July 23: linseed meal, 
34 per cent protein, $46.50@47; 32 per 
cent, $45.50. 

Toronto.—Demand for linseed weal 
continues steady, and prices are un- 
changed. Quotation, July 23, $45 ton, in 
secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 


Totals 
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Convention Calendar 














Aug. 9-10.—Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota, annual convention at St. Paul; J. A: 
Janovec, 3724 Third Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, secretary. 

Sept. 21-23.—Pennsylvania Millers’ “tate 
Association, annual meeting at Harrisvurg: 
B. F. Isenberg, 206 Sixth Street, Hunting- 
don, secretary. : 

Sept. 25-30.—American Bakers Assocla- 
tion, annual convention at Chicago; Dr. l 
A. Rumsey, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicas® 
secretary. 

Oct. 10-12.—Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica, annual convention at Cincinnati; John 
M. Hartley, 36 West Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 
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OCEAN RATE CUT EXPECTED 
TO INCREASE FLOUR EXPORTS 


Oxtanoma Criry, Oxra.—Flour ex- 
ports are expected to increase substan- 
tially as a result of reductions made in 
ocean rates, according to Galveston port 
officials. Freight rates have been reduced 
several cents to 28c per 100 lbs to Ant- 
werp and Rotterdam for July and Au- 

st, and while those for September re- 
main at 27¢c, a reduction in these figures 
also is expected. 

Millers claimed their export business 
was paralyzed on account of high rates, 
Europe preferring to import wheat for 
domestic milling rather than pay the 
high rates on American flour. 

A resumption of heavy shipments is 
expected with the. new rates in effect. 
Three vessels have cleared this week with 
flour for the West Indies and German 
ports. 


FIRST ALL RIVER CARGO 
MINNEAPOLIS-GULF BOOKED 


Mixneapouis, Minn.—The Hallet & 
Carey Co. booked the first cargo space 
for grain to be shipped down the Mis- 
sissippi River from Minneapolis to New 
Orleans on July 26. The grain firm con- 
tracted for space for 10,000 bus at 14.8c 
per 100 lbs, compared to the rail rate of 
36.5c. It is estimated that shipping the 
grain by the barge line will save $1,302, 
compared with shipping it by rail. It 
is expected that the first barge will ar- 
rive in Minneapolis about Aug. 25. 





SOUTHEASTERN STATES BENEFIT 

Atianta, Ga.—The - Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has notified the flour 
and grain trades in this district of a 
recent revision of freight rates on grain 
and grain products moving from points 
in Oklahoma to destinations in southern 
classification territory, the revision giv- 
ing several cities in this territory a lower 
rate than heretofore, and putting these 
places on an equal footing with competi- 
tive points for wholesale flour and grain 
business. As an illustration of the effect 
of the new rates, grain and grain prod- 
ucts, including flour, moving from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in carload lots now take a 
rate of 38¢ per 100 Ibs for Valdosta, 








Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont,, and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








a F rom 
Montreal {New 
To— tNew York Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 22.00 7 cece 
Amsterdam ........ 23.00 20.00 tt25.00 
at HE Ee 23.00 23.00 tt27,00 
Avonmouth ........ *23.00 19.00 cose 
ROS  5c:t abe bien on3-a *23.00 21.00 25.00 
ON so ciutans ees 30.00 30.00 44.00 
MOMOGBE cay céaces 40.00 coos 25.00 
NOR Sies bvbes cs oe tt27.00 
Bristol P wie : 19.00 cece 
Cardiff ..... ss . 19.00 cece 
Copenhagen J 31.00 37.00 
SE sctmetheciewk va 23. 31.00 ‘ons 
ne csiveeies ¢é¢ . 32.00 38.00 
OR wig tered coe 23. 21.00 25.00 
PROD os vias cuss oe 2. 25.00 ve 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eeee 45.00 
EGR voinicoscses 45.00 eeeve Tr 
Glasgow ........... 20.00 20.00 23.00 
Gothenburg ... -- 80.00 31.0 37.00 
Hamburg ..... -- *20.00 18.00 t27.00 
PS See 40.00 seve 25.00 
Helsingfors *32.00 32.00 38.00 
cectecesenecee 21.00 21.00 ees 
MM. seeds cagab seo 21.00 21.00 eee 
Liverpool .......00¢ 18.00 18.00 23.00 
ET pee - 18.00 18.00 23.00 
Londonderry ....... *23.00 31.00 ove 
SSR eh ee *35.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 18.00 18.00 23.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 eeee 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 21.00 21.00 eee 
eRe a ae 30.00 30.00 37.00 
BO. etn sons 0% 30.00 cece 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ 23.00 20.00 t27.00 
Southampton ...... *28.00 23.00 éeee 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 44.00 
EES eee ep *35.00 seoe eelee 
Stockholm ......... *35.00 34.00 42.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Avon- 
Mouth 2ic, Belfast 21c, Cork 21c, Dublin 
21c, Hamburg 18-20c, Helsingfors 28c, Lon- 
donderry 2ic, Malmo 33c, Southampton 26c, 
Stettin 28c, Stockholm 33c. 
ttThrough December, 1927. 
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Ga., as against a rate of 27c for Jack- 
sonville, Fla., which is still further south. 
Under the new schedule, which becomes 
effective Sept. 26, 1927, the Valdosta rate 
will be 33c and the Jacksonville rate 
35c. There are also similar changes in 
the rates between other points in this 
territory. 


DULUTH RATES FIRMER 
DututnH, Minn.—The wheat rate, Du- 
luth to Buffalo by vessel, has stiffened 
a little, being now 1%c bu on large car- 


goes, and 154@2c for small lots. Very 
little is doing for prompt loading, and 
it is still too early for much new crop 
chartering. 





Discovery of potash beds in New Mex- 
ico thick enough, rich enough, and near 
enough to the surface to be mined, if 
the extent of the beds and conditions af- 
fecting marketing of the potash are suf- 
ficiently favorable, was made public re- 
cently at the Department of the In- 
terior. 








Thickly Populated Salvador Shows Low Per 
Capita Flour Consumption 


By H. P. Davis 


ALVADOR, the smallest of the 

Central American republics in area 

and the second in population, has an 
area of 13,112 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 1,500,000, approximately 
113 inhabitants to the square mile, over 
eight times the density of population of 
Nicaragua. 

The foreign trade of Salvador in 1925 
was imports $16,614,345, exports $16,- 
884,452, total $33,498,797; a per capita 
value for imports of about $11. In 
1924 imports amounted to only $10,958,- 
500 and exports reached the high total 
of $24,367,500. This was the highest 
record of foreign trade in the history of 
Salvador—an increase of over 25 per 
cent in import and over 41 per cent in 
export. 

The principal article of export is cof- 
fee, and 1924 was a very good coffee 
year, the price being unusually favor- 
able. In 1924 48,808,000 kilos of coffee 
were shipped, valued at $22,719,023, and 
in 1925 32,064,284, valued at $15,180,883. 
This was about 90 per cent of the value 
of all exports. 

The imports of flour, all from the 
United States and practically all from 
gulf and Atlantic ports, was 101,563 bbls. 
The per capita consumption was about 
13 lbs. This is lower than any other of 
the Central American countries except- 
ing Guatemala. 

The inhabitants, mostly Indians or 
mixed races, are industrious and thrifty, 
but have developed no manufacturing 





industries other than for local consump- 
tion. The principal exports are coffee 
(approximately 80 per cent of all ex- 
ports), gold, silver, sugar, henequen 
(sisal hemp), and balsam of Peru. 

The metric system has been legally 
adopted, but is not in general use. The 
basis of currency is the colon (gold), two 
colons equaling $1 United States cur- 
rency. 

The duty on wheat flour is $0.04 per 
kilo, gross, plus a surtax of 26.5 per 
cent. A certificate of purity is required 
for all imports of flour. 

In San Salvador, the capital and the 
most important commercial center, are 
local agencies which cover the entire 
country and sell also to other Central 
American states. This city, one of the 
most important of the trade centers in 
Central America, has a population of 
over 80,000. 

Salvador is a member of the Postal 
Union. Letters from the United States 
are at the rate of 5c for the first ounce 
or fraction thereof. 

The following report was prepared by 
Lynn W. Franklin, consul at San Sal- 
vador: 

“The flour imported is used for mak- 
ing French bread, pastry, and biscuits. 
The yeast used by the bakers is made 
from hops or sour dough. The pack- 
ages used almost exclusively are 49-lb 
containers, and these are always packed 
in drills, coffee gunny being the usual 
oversack used. In shipping flour to Sal- 
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vador it is not necessary for the weight 
mark to be printed on either the inside 
or the outer sacks; when it is done, how- 
ever, the inner sack carries the net 
weight in American pounds and the gross 
weight in kilos. There are no special 
custom requirements as to the stenciling 
of packages, but it is customary to mark 
each brand of flour with one number 
besides the usual marks. 

“The port of La Union has an up-to- 
date concrete wharf (cutco) and land- 
locked harbor, and the steamers go 
alongside the wharf. Flour is stored in 
a modern warehouse. At the ports of 
La Libertad and Acajutla the steamers 
anchor in an open roadstead, and pas- 
sengers and freight are taken to the pier 
in lighters. La Libertad has a wooden 
pier and a fairly good warehouse ad- 
joining the custom house. Acajutla has 
a wooden pier and no warehouse, the 
goods being taken to the customhouse 
in Sonsonate by railroad. From five to 
ten steamers touch these ports monthly. 
Some firms buy their flour direct; others 
buy through commission agents and 
traveling representatives. The usual 
terms of sale made by the flour export- 
ers to bona fide customers are 30 to 60 
days, or sight draft against documents. 
The usual terms granted by the flour 
importer to the smaller dealers or bak- 
ers are 30 days, in theory, but in prac- 
tice as many as 90 are granted. The 
drafts covering shipments are drawn by 
the flour miller on the dealer, as a rule, 
and on terms agreed upon according to 
standing. The usance is sight drafts 
against documents, 30 and 60 days’ sight 
draft and interest. Salvador is the only 
republic in Central America requiring 
a pure food law certificate besides the 
bills of lading, invoices, and insurance 
certificates. Only the consular invoice 
should be signed, this invoice being re- 
quired for flour. Some firms expect 
their bills of lading to read, ‘direct,’ 
while others receive them through the 
bank ‘order. The usual rules are in 
force as regards insurance of flour 
against marine risk, 30 days being the 
limit after unloading. 

“At present the currency is at par, 
two colons being exchanged for $1. The 
premium on drafts is from 2 to 4 per 
cent. There are no flour mills in the 
country.” 





May Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States in 
May, 1927, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 





Other 
Bran and Screen- mill- 
To— middlings ings feeds 
COROT acc ccccisecae ee ess 2,200 
Netherlands .......... eee “8% 100 
MII .4:3:6:0 0364 0)0 0.0.0 @0:0 ‘es 248 47 
eee 4 2 
ec SELES ee 5 oes re 
ee ee 3 eee 30 
ID | 6-68 0:00 006,00 6:06%8 6 e465 1 
ee 4 wes 8 
ES ee eee 6 5 
Other B. W. Indies. 3 és 
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Great Interest Shown at Ohio Bakers’ Meeting 
By W. H. Wiggin 


HE outing and picnic of the Ohio 

Bakers’ Association at Cedar Point, 

July 19-21, had some exceptional 
features which entitle it to more than 
perfunctory mention. In view of the 
fact that this meeting was the first effort 
at a round-up of bakers in the state 
since its reorganization and the selection 
of a new secretary, it was looked for- 
ward to as furnishing an indication of 
the amount of interest in the new asso- 
ciation and the ambitious program it has 
undertaken. Furthermore, interest was 
stimulated by the additional fact that 
the meeting was somewhat in the nature 
of an experiment, because there were no 
formal sessions on the program, which 
was devoted to sports and a dinner, ex- 
cept a brief business session on the eve- 
ning of the second day. 

The new secretary, J. E. Morton, had 
also looked forward to this initial gath- 
ering to broaden his acquaintance and 
contacts, and, as he expressed it, “to get 
on top of his job” and get a better in- 
sight into it. ‘The attendance was most 
satisfactory, and the interest manifested 
by both bakers and members of the al- 
lied trades was encouraging. As E. D. 
Kaulback, chairman of the membership 
committee, said at the meeting of the 
allied trades, which was called by George 
A. Daut and was presided over by him, 
“nothing can stop us now.” 

This meeting, by the way, was quite 
remarkable, inasmuch as it was called 
by those not engaged in the baking busi- 
ness, to consider ways and means by 
which they might co-operate to make a 
success of the association and increase 
its membership. ‘The attendance was not 
less than 35. There were a number of 
informal talks made by salesmen, and it 
was felt that the allied trades and bak- 
ers had come to a better understanding 
as a result of it, definite lines of work 
being laid out. There was some plain 
talk to the advantage of all concerned, 
and a better basis of co-operative effort 
was reached. 

SUCCESS OF NEW SECRETARY 

The new secretary, J. E. Morton, or 
as everybody is now calling him, “Jim,” 
has made an excellent impression, has 
taken hold of his job in a vigorous way, 
inspires confidence, and has already 
shown signs of real capacity for leader- 
ship. 

The organization of the association has 
been well thought out in all details, and 
especial recognition for this work was 
given to Fred D. Pfening, the former 
secretary, who was largely responsible 
for it, by making him the first honorary 
member at the business meeting follow- 
ing the dinner. Other speakers at the 
dinner included Robert Baker, who pre- 
sided, E. D. Kaulback, of the Bixler 
Baking Co., Paul Chapman, president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, secretary of 
the American Bakers Association, who 
outlined briefly the relation between the 
national and sectional associations, em- 
phasizing certain service features. George 
A. Daut also spoke briefly, issuing a 
call for a meeting of allied men the next 
day. It was announced that Jan. 17-19 
had been tentatively fixed as the dates 
for the next convention, to be held at 
Cleveland. The selection of Cleveland 
as a meeting place met with warm ap- 
proval., 

At the close this meeting was thrown 
open for remarks from the floor, and 
the question was raised as to whether 
bakers are making bread that is likely 
to increase consumption. Dr. Rumsey, 
answering this question, said that the 
subject would be brought up for consid- 
eration at the next meeting of the na- 
tional association in Chicago. It was 
reported that the present membership in 
Ohio comprises 295 ovens, and that 174 
are required to meet the dues to the 
national association. The attendance at 
the dinner must have numbered nearly 
300, including many ladies. 


BAKERS LEAD IN REGISTRATION 


Those responsible for the reorganiza- 
tion of this association felt mueh encour- 
aged by the turnout and the interest 


shown. In the registration bakers led, 
being 52 in number, while machinery and 
supply men numbered 48, and flour men 
and mill representatives 37, giving a 
total of 137, but many did not register, 
including some bakers. The sports fea- 
tures included baseball .games, water 
sports, beauty and golf contests, and 
dancing. The Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, and the Bakers Club, 
Cincinnati, contributed cups as prizes, 
That the association will have some 
difficult bad trade practices to contend 


heretofore, when all were agreed that 
was hardly worth anything at all. It 
also realized that many bakers have been 
having a rather hard time of it, but it 
is the purpose to make the association 
worth all that it costs, and it is realized 
that it must be made comprehensive to 
accomplish this purpose. It is felt that 
many bad practices will automatically 
disappear as the membership is extended 
to include a larger number and the spirit 
of the organization is more generally un- 
derstood. 


i 
i 





THE A. 8. G. N. IN ACTION 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—The golf playing 
bakers and flour men of Pittsburgh, who 
are best known under the title of “A. S. 
G. N.,” held a tournament at the High- 








Dear Mis. Housewife: 


the future. 
Maid Bread. 


Following is the text of a coupon issued by the Ward 
Baking Co., Columbus: 


Kindly hand this coupon to your grocer, who 
will give you a large loaf of Ward’s Milk Maid Bread absolutely free. 
We desire to give you this opportunity to try this delicious milk loaf 
at our expense, feeling assured, because of its quality, that you and your 
family will continue to ask your grocer for Ward’s Milk Maid Bread in 
Please accept in exchange for this coupon only Ward’s Milk 


Mr. Grocer: Please deliver to bearer one large loaf of Ward’s 
Milk Maid Bread, and return this coupon to our salesman and it 
will be redeemed for its full value. 
exchange for this coupon only Ward’s Milk Maid Bread. 


This coupon must be redeemed within 
one week after housewife receives it. 


Please give your customer in 


Warp Baxine Co., 
119 E. Goodale St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 














with was foreshadowed by something 
which happened in Columbus the day 
before the meeting, when the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. cut the price of the 144-lb loaf 
to 842c, at the same time circulating a 
coupon to housewives good for a 1'-lb 
loaf, a copy of which is reproduced on 
this page, and for which the caption was 
suggested, “A Victim of Panic.” Ref- 
erence was also made to some recent 
activities of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration. 

It is always refreshing to come in con- 
tact with a body of men who have set 
out on a difficult and ambitious con- 
structive program, in a spirit of high 
resolve, for the good of an industry. 
The significance and implications of such 
evidence of a spiritual regeneration in an 
industry and its potential possibilities 
should not be ignored. The greatest ob- 
stacle to be met is always want of faith, 
pessimistic and carping criticism, petty 
objections and jealousies which are often 
advanced as an excuse for not joining, 
but are in reality a subterfuge to cover 
an unwillingness to pay the price of in- 
dividual co-operation. 

It is realized that at $25 per oven 
as the basis for dues the association is 
to cost its members much more than 


James E. Morton, New Secretary of the 
Ohio Bakers’ Association 


land Country Club on July 13. L. E. 
Bowman, district manager of the Bay 
State Milling Co., won first honors with 
a net score of 69. John C. Jordan and 
S. L. Simonson, bakers, and Harry C. 
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Elste, district manager of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., divided the second prize with 
a 74. R. T. Hambleton, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., won third prize with 
a 76. 





SAYS THAT MORE SEMOLINA 
IS BEING CONSUMED IN U. §. 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Commenting up- 
on the survey covering the grinding of 
durum wheat during the past few years, 
the figures contained in which were pub- 
lished in the issue of The Northwestern 
Miller dated July 20, Dr. J. A. Le Clere, 
under whose direction the survey was 
made, says: 

“Altogether, reports from 10 wills 
were received, representing eight firms. 
Considered by calendar years, it is note- 
worthy that 13,851,000 bus durum wheat 
were ground in 1926, or 1,750,000 more 
than during each of the previous two 
years. The quantity required to produce 
one barrel of semolina and flour was 1.56 
bus in 1924, 4.48 in 1925 and 4.47 in 1926. 

“Of the total amount of semolina and 
flour produced, 71 per cent was semolina. 
Of the amount exported, 63 per cent 
was flour in 1924, 64 per cent in 1925 
and 69 per cent in 1926. Thus an in- 
creasing amount of durum flour, rela- 
tively speaking, is being exported, and a 
corresponding relative increase of :mo- 
lina is being used domestically, chiefly 
for the manufacture of macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and noodles. The actual amount 
of flour and of semolina exported was 
less in 1926 than in 1925 and 1924. The 
quantity of semolina used in this country 
in 1924 was 1,659,000 bbls and in 1925 
1,681,000, while in 1926 2,088,000 were 
thus employed, or sufficient to make 100,- 
000,000 lbs macaroni products.” 





FRENCH TARIFF DELAYED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The French Na- 
tional Assembly adjourned on July l4 
without discussion of the schedule of 
proposed tariff revision. Further action 
on this bill is not expected prior to the 
reconvening of that body in October. 








Registration at Meeting of 


Bakers 


Fred M. Autz, Barnesville; Fred J. Krum- 
bach, ‘John Martinitz, Bucyrus; Mr. Post, 
L. A. Wuske, Canton; Charles W. Maehl- 
man, Celina; George M. Goetz, Frank Klos- 
terman, Albert J. Kroeger, Oscar Heinichen, 
Uffelmann, Cincinnati; William 
George, Paul Herrmann, Frank Karban, 
William A. Krekel, H. J. Laub, Mrs. A, F. 
Lutz, Stefon Lugoshan, H. J. Reiter, Arthur 
E. Spang, F. W. Koenig, Cleveland; H. A. 
Parrish, Coshocton; J, C. McCann, Deshler; 
William E. Kaiser, East Liverpool; Albert 
Wagner, Gibsonburg; Jacob Kelly, Ironton; 
S. Lodzuski, Lakewood; M. Schneider, Lan- 
caster; W. S. Foutch, Linworth; John Chok- 
reff, J. F. Uhlich, Mansfield; C. S. Miller, 
William Roecker, H. E. Roecker, Marion; 
Walter Rost, Miamisburg; Martin Ohlinger, 
Middleport; W. Weis, New Washington; 
J. H. Lehman, Plymouth; Martin Newman, 
Portsmouth; . A. Fischer, St. Marys; 
Amandus Smith, Sr., Sandusky; W. C. Bow- 
sher, Shelby; Max A. Haas, Sidney; Charles 
Goebel, Springfield; John Knauss, Wapo- 
konetta; William Roof, West Lafayette; W. 
A. Watts, Willoughby; E. D. Kaulback, H. 
Vv. Kling, Chris Schwarz, Youngstown; F. 
A. Woolery, Zanesville; Walter F. Jansen, 
Edward C. Reutz, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mill Representatives 


W. A. Fuerst (Empire Milling Co.), C. E. 
Price (H. H. King Flour Mills Co.), Cincin- 
nati; A. D. Anderson (Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation), J. G. Johnson (Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.), E. G. Knerr (Fairchild Milling 
Co.), Cleveland; J. M. McKean (Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc.), East Cleveland; J. W. 
Newman (Red Wing Milling Co.), J. B. 
Moreland (Southwestern Milling Co., Inc.), 

. B. Rosenbaum, R. T. Stedman (Interior 
Flour Mills Co.), Cleveland; Harry B. Ap- 
ple, broker, George A. Daut (Eagle Roller 
Mill Co.), W. H. Holaday (Hays City Mills 
and Model Flour Mills), J. Lee Krumm 
(Midland Flour Milling Co. and Wabasha 
Roller Mill Co.), Joseph N. Lipford (United 
Mills Corporation), H. P. McLaughlin, bro- 
ker, Marvin McMullin (Larabee Flour Mills 
Co.), H. A. Massie (Big Diamond Mills Co.), 
W. J. McDonald, broker, A. H. Recksteiner, 
broker, W. F. Steele (Buhler Mill & Ele- 
vator Co.), Columbus; H. E. Foltz (Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co.), North Canton; W. H. 
Rowe (H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co.), Elyria; 
R. R. Edwards, P. E. Rich (Western Flour 
Mills Co.), Lakewood; C. D. Timbrook 
(Buckeye Cereal Co.), Massillon; E. 4 
Powell (Fairchild Milling Co.), New Wash- 
ington; Oliver B. Grosvenor (Commander 
Mill Co.), Piqua; Harry L. Stetler (Wash- 
burn Crosby Co.), Sandusky; L. B. Miller 
(Ansted & Burk Co.), Springfield; C. B. 
Percy (Buckeye Cereal Co.), Westerville; 
E. M. Stults (Buckeye Cereal Co.), Mas- 
sillon; E. R. Crawford (Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co.), Youngstown; Guy S. Gilbreath (J. 


E. L. 


Ohio Bakers’ Association 


W. Harvey & Son), Marion, Ind; M. P 
Fuller (Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.), Min- 
neapolis; Peter Derlien (New Bra Milling 
Co.), St. Louis; Walker A. Gainey (Western 
Flour Mills Co.), Davenport, Iowa. 


Machinery and Supply Men 


N. O. Basford (United Chemical ©o.), 
Akron; W. R. Butler (P. Ballantine & Sons), 
Ashtabula; H. H. Kingery (Cincinnati Bak- 
ers Supply), William F. Limbert (Wuater- 
proof Paper & Board Co.), C. R. P! 
(Procter & Gamble Co.), John G. 
(John G. Rinck Bake Ovens), F. W ‘ 
manski (Century Machine Co.), A. G. T 
(Oswald & Taube Co.), Cincinnati; Jani . 
Burns (Red Star Yeast Products Co.), llow- 
ard M. Blum (American Oven & Machine 

D. W. Cass (D. W. Cass Co.), I. R. 
(Kalamazoo Vegetable Parcliment 
Dennis H. Hapkine (Oswald & ‘Taube 
E. H. MacKenzie (Malt-Diastase “o.), 
Ray Podway (Cleveland Wax Paper “».), 
M. Roemisch (Roco Products Co.), “|. W 
Weedfall (Baker-Perkins Co., Inc.), ‘leve- 
land; C. S. Hurst (J. H. Day Co.), V. V- 
Nelson, Lee T. Nelson (Central Ohio Supply 
Co.), Fred W. Ohlen (Bessire & Co.), lred 
D. Pfening (Fred D. Pfening Co.), Fred W- 
Weber (Ohio Wax Paper Co.), Columbus, 
E. H. Bayer (Central Ohio Supply 0), 
Elmer E. Yost (E. E. Yost, Bakery >up- 
plies), Dayton; James Kinney (/! nna 
Wholesale Grocery Co.), Ironton; C. Bb. 5in- 
sabough (Armour & Co.), Lakewood; !". ©. 
Black (Peerless Bread Machine Co.). Sid- 
ney; J. K. Cameron (Cameron Stores). J0- 
seph J. Neumann (Kirsch Bros. Co.), M. 
Schmelzer (Champion Machine Co.), T 
Paul Chapman (Edward Katzinger Co 
fred Hirsch (Hirsch Bros. Co.), O. C. ess- 
ler (The Wrap-Rite Corporation), Chi «s0; 
A. F. Gaffney (Union Steel Products ‘0.), 
W. C. Peak (Service Caster & Truck ‘v.), 
Albion, Mich; W. F. Fletcher (Thomson Ma- 
chine Co.), Battle Creek, Mich; W. A. Vick- 
sen (O. Kalfus & Co.), New York; Billy 
Eich (Joe Lowe Co.), Brooklyn; R. M em- 
ple (Southward Foundry & Machine ‘“0.), 
Philadelphia; H. F. Blanchard, Wally Ly- 
son, Robert Wirth (The Fleischmann ‘'0.), 
Cleveland; Stanley Karns, Joseph A. Wal- 
lace (The Fleischmann Co.), Cincinnatl, 
Charles A. Fisher (The Fleischmann 0.), 
Columbus; Frank J. Oemaske (The Fleisch- 
mann Co.), Lakewood; Fred Clarke (The 
Fleischmann Co.), New York. 


Present but Not Registered 


C. E. Roseth, L. A. Steinmetz, Marion 
(Ohio) National Mill Co; Harry Bryant, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas “ily: 
W. H. O'Keefe, Chance Clark, James T. 
Lipford, International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Charles Donoff, baker, Newark, (10; 
W. H. Holloway, Elyria (Ohio) Milling & 
Power Co; H. Tibbals, Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, 
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N the romantic valley of the noisy, tumbling Mac-O-Chee 
River stands an old mill built about 1840. The owner gave 
it his name, a name inseparably connected with the region 
and history. Several of the members of the Piatt family 
have been poets, and most of them were soldiers, serving 
their country well. They were people of distinction in France 
before coming to America. Indians and whites lived in the region 
of the mill. Hunting was good in the wooded hills, sugar camps 
were on every farm, for the land was thick with maple trees, and 
Maple sugar 
and sirup are still made in this part of western Ohio in large 


the advantage of a mill near by brought settlers. 
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Piatt “Castle” and Will 
on the Mac-O-(Chee 


By Hilda ‘Richmond 


quantities. There is a story that the great Indian chief, Logan, 


once lived in this valley. 


The Piatts were good millers and farmers. Colonel Donn Piatt, a penniless 
poet son of the miller, wooed the daughter of a rich Cincinnati man, but the 
father not only frowned on the courtship but forbade the youth to enter his 
home. On the banks of the Mac-O-Chee they met and arranged for a secret 
marriage. The beautiful and often quoted poem, “The Bloom Was on the Alder 
and the Tassel on the Corn,” describes the meeting of the lovers. 


“T heard the Bob White whistle in the dewy breath of morn, 
The bloom was on the alder and the tassel on the corn, 

I stood with beating heart beside the babbling Mac-O-Chee, 

To see my love come down the glen to keep her tryst with me.” 


It may be of interest to know that the lovers lived happily together for 


some extent. 


some years, forgiven later by the once obdurate parent of Mrs. Piatt. That 
they also prospered financially is shown by the residence Colonel Piatt built 
near the Mac-O-Chee. This is modeled somewhat after the ancestral Piatt castle 
in France, and is still a show place eagerly sought by tourists, who visit it by 
thousands each year. Another son of the pioneer miller built a castle quite 
close to the mill, which also follows the lines of the old chateau in France to 


The castle and mill are also connected with another famous poem, for in 
the tower room of the lovely home James Whitcomb Riley, on a visit to his 
friend Colonel Piatt, caught the inspiration for “The Frost is on the Punkin’ 
and the Fodder’s in the Shock,’ and there he penned the lines. 








Cfood “Habits and Cflour Consumption 


in the condition in which they are usually exhibited for 
use.” (Address before the Second Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress at Washington, D. C., 1915.) 

In short, cellulose or crude fiber is in itself of little 
or no nutritive value, and also it may prevent the 
digestibility of other nutrients. Its value in a ration 
for supplying bulk will be considered later. 


N the dietary of today, cellulose is being reduced. 

Coarse, bulky foods with maximum cellulose do not 
appeal to most persons. In the manufacture of cereal 
products, and in the preparation of fruits and vege- 
tables for the table, the cellular envelope or seed coat 
is now more completely eliminated than it was a few 
decades ago. 

Starch is the chief representative of the carbo- 
hydrates, and is found in liberal amounts in many 
foods, such as cereals, roots and tubers. Starch is the 
component present in largest amount of any of the 
nutrients of our dietary. The mechanical structure 
of the starch grain is interesting. Starches from dif- 
ferent sources are identical in their ultimate chemical 
composition, but differ widely in their mechanical 
Structure. In various types of wheat flours the starch 
content ranges from 72 to 80 per cent, increasing and 
decreasing conversely with the protein content. Starch 
is easily digested, and is the main source of the body 
fuel for the production of heat and energy. 

Persons with impaired digestions who are suffering 
from diabetes have only a limited ability to digest 
Starches, and some starch types can scarcely be tol- 
erated by them, while other starches are digested and 
oxidized to an appreciable extent. With normal di- 
gestion and balanced rations there should be no fear 
because of the presence of liberal amounts of starch 
in the ration. Emotional glucosuria can easily result 
from a number of causes. As previously noted, when 
starch is encased in cellular tissue it is less digestible 
and available to the body for fuel and energy pur- 
poses. To be of maximum value, starch should be 
Judiciously combined with a variety of foods contrib- 
uting different types of proteins and fats. There are 
certain functional purposes which nature does not in- 
tend either starch or fat to perform, and which nor- 
mally belong to the proteins. Starch cannot replace 
4 protein in the ration. 

Sugar is also a heat and energy producing nutrient. 
It is a carbohydrate, found normally in foods in much 
Smaller amounts than starch. Sugar that is so exten- 
Sively used in the dietary is the refined product ob- 
tained from the sugar beet or the sugar cane,—iden- 


(Continued from page 327.) 


tical sugars when subjected to the same degree of re- 
finement. According to statistics ‘the consumption of 
sugar in this country is on the increase and nearly 
equal to the decline in the consumption of flour. It is 
the taste of sugar rather than its nutritive value which 
makes the gastronomic appeal. 

When liberally present in a ration, protein may 
serve the same purpose as starch or sugar, viz., as a 
heat and energy nutrient, but the chief function of 
the proteins of the food is to furnish building material 
for promoting growth and for the repair of the worn- 
out tissues of the body. Proteins are complex nitroge- 
nous compounds present in variable amounts in differ- 
ent foods. There is not a uniformity in composition 
of those from different sources, as in the case of 
starches. Proteins have certain similarities in com- 
position, but they differ widely in their individual 
make-up and nutritional value. 

Each food has what we may term its own brand or 
type of protein, fundamentally different from that of 
ether foods: corn and wheat proteins, while alike in 
some respects, differ appreciably in intrinsic food 
value. The wheat proteins have a higher nutritive 
value than those of other cereals. The unique value 
of the wheat proteins will be discussed in a later arti- 
cle. A balanced ration should’ contain a variety of 
foods, so as to supply different types of proteins and 
other nutrients; then the best nutritional results are 
secured, 


HE fats-also are important nutrients. Cereals con- 

tain but little fat; wheat flour has from 1 to 11% per 
cent. But the amount is augmented in bread making 
by the addition of fats, and also when the bread is 
eaten, by the use of butter. A pound of fat produces 
about 4,225 calories, or two and a fourth times as 
much as a pound of starch and, like starch or protein, 
appreciable excesses of fat in the ration tend to the 
disposition of fat in the body, with this difference: fat 
is about two and a fourth times more concentrated 
than starch or protein. 

When the body is properly supplied with a judi- 
cious combination of foods having a reasonable balance 
among the starches, fats and proteins (also other com- 
ponents), and the quantity is adjusted so that un- 
reasonable gains or losses in weight do not occur, then 
the best conditions exist for the normal functioning of 
the body. 

There is, naturally, more or less shifting about of 
foods in the dietary, depending upon their relative 
cost, the ideas and whims of the consumer, and the 


ability of the cook to prepare them for consumption. 
A lack of knowledge as to how foods should be pre- 
pared for the table is perhaps the main cause of a 
restricted diet. When changes in prices of foodstuffs 
necessitate a change in the dietary, it may happen 
that a starchy food replaces one of higher protein 
content, or vice versa. This may or may not affect the 
efficiency of the ration, depending upon the amounts 
and relative proportions of the various nutrients. 


HOSE who perform the most exhausting manual 

labor are the greatest bread eaters, hence the con- 
sumption of flour per capita is often an index of in- 
dustrial activity. A coal miners’ strike is always re- 
flected by lessened flour consumption among the min- 
ers, not entirely due to lessened ability to purchase 
flour, but in part to lessened demands on the body 
for energy. 

Among the dietary changes that have taken place 
in recent years has been an increased consumption of 
milk which, on the whole, has been advantageous. 
Bread and milk are as near a complete ration as it 
is possible for two foods to be. The time has passed 
when a single food is regarded as an adequate diet or 
considered capable of supplying all the requirements 
of the human body. A food is only a single dietary 
component, and its value should be judged by what 
it contributes to the ration in the way of individual 
and total nutrients, and their relative cost, compared 
with other foods. 

A great majority of people live on a wholesome, 
well-regulated diet. When an excess of food is con- 
sumed, rotundity of form follows. Then some special 
food, as bread or potatoes, may be blamed rather than 
the total amount of food consumed. Potatoes and 
white bread are avoided, but unwittingly other foods 
are consumed in larger amounts that actually cause a 
further increase in weight. For example, a third of a 
pound of candy contains as many calories as an ordi- 
nary half-pound loaf of bread, and under certain con- 
ditions is equally as “fattening.’ When persons are 
dieting, unless familiar with the nutritive value of 
foods, they are quite likely to make disastrous mis- 
takes. In place of bread and potatoes they may eat 
more candy, nuts, ice cream and salads dripping with 
oil—all excellent and valuable foods, but when taken 
in excess along with other foods, the reserve is stored 
up in the body as fat. It is not necessarily the bread 
or the cereal part of a ration that causes the gain in 
weight, but rather the excess of foods jointly consid- 
ered. 
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How Times Have Changed 

In a history of milling of Oklahoma, 
written by T. C. Thatcher, of the Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Milling & Elevator 
Co., George G. Sohlberg, a pioneer miller 
of Oklahoma who is still active, is quot- 
ed as saying: 

“When we first started milling in 
1894, the price of wheat in Oklahoma 
City was 33c bu. White corn was fre- 
quently bought as cheaply as 20ec bu, and 
mixed corn at 18c. We sold bran at 
about 20c per 100 lbs, f.o.b., mill, and 
shorts at 5c or 10c more. Wages were 
very low. About the best a head miller 
could demand was $100 per month, First 
class engineers got $2.50 per day, while 
the pay of a laborer in the mill was 
about $1 to $1.25 daily. A day during 
those times meant 12 hours, with prob- 
ably one hour off for dinner.” 

* * 


THE OLD ARMY cook book which 
was relinquished early in July, in in- 
structing in the preparation of coffee, 
made the remarkable statement that 
“The presence of wormholes in coffee 
should not occasion its rejection, 
since they indicate age, weigh nothing 
and disappear when the coffee is 
ground.” Some millers would have liked 
to talk like that to certain importers 
not so long ago. 

” 


The Miller and the Maid 
A recent cover of The Northwestern 
Miller, entitled “The Miller’s Wooing,” 
might have had appended to it the fol- 
lowing verse, which is an old English 
song that the writer heard sung by a 
miller’s wife one afternoon not so long 
ago: 
Golden years ago, in a mill beside the sea 
There dwelt a little maiden who plighted 
her faith to me. 
The millwheel now is silent, the maid's eyes 
closéd be, 
And all that remains of her are the words 
she sang to me. 


Do not forget me, do not forget me, 

Think sometimes of me still; 

When the morn breaks and the 
wakes, 

Remember the maid of the mill. 

Do not forget me, do not forget me, 

Remember the maid of the mill. 


throstle 


Leaden years have haired I 
look around, 

The earth has no such maidens now, such 
mills turn not around. 

But whene’er I think of heaven and of what 
the angels be, 

I see again that little maid 
words to me: 


passed, 


gray 


and hear her 


Do not forget me, do not forget me, 
Think sometimes of me still; 
When the morn breaks and the 
wakes, 
Remember the maid of the mill. 
Do not forget me, do not forget me, 
Remember the maid of the mill. 
* * 


HENRY FORD will probably admit 
that he was wrong when he said that ad- 
vertising constituted an economic waste. 
Last year at this time he discontinued 
his advertising and the result was that 
Chevrolet, Pontiac and Essex began to 
forge ahead. He was probably laboring 
under the delusion that once a product 
has made its name and gained its field, 
advertising can cease. Have you ever 
noticed how you read the advertisements 
of products that you use or own more 
carefully than others? That is the piece 
of psychology of which Mr. Ford was 
unaware. He forgot that people wouldn’t 
repeat without being urged, and that 
once he had obtained a customer he had 
a tremendous advantage over his com- 
petitor so long as he continued to try to 
sell him. 


throstle 
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Wind Up the Clock, George! 

The Wall Street Journal tells us that 
an insurance company has perfected a 
device by which improvident policy hold- 
ers are kept in the fold. An attractive 
clock, possessing superior time keeping 
ability, is presented as a gift to the in- 
sured when he takes out his policy. The 
clock, however, is also a bank, and can 
be wound only when a dime or a quarter 
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is deposited. ‘The key to the bank is 
held by the insurance agent. In this 
way thrift must be practiced every 24 
hours in order to keep the clock running, 


-and the money deposited is ready when 


the insurance collector makes his call 
every three months. 
* * 


THE United States military academy 
has decreed that rye bread shall be the 
chief breadstuff of the cadets under 
training there. What’s the point, West 
Point? 

cm o 
The Miracle of the Combine 

According to the Philadelphia Ledger, 
the combine harvesters were first tried 
out in the eighties out on the Pacific 
Coast, but it was not until about eight 
years ago that they began to roar in the 
wheat states farther to the east. Since 
that time their progress, as every one 
knows, has been phenomenal. It is likely 
to continue so, for there are combines 
now that can cut and thresh a 24-foot 
swath in a wheat field as they move. 
Their average savings over the older 
methods amount to between 17 and 20 
cents a bushel. The greatest saving is 
in labor. Old-time wheat farmers are 
discovering that a man and two boys 
can grow and harvest 500 to 600 acres of 
wheat, and the plight of the wandering 
harvest hand is pitiful. It is believed 
that at least 30,000 of these machines 
will have been in action before the last 
field along the Canadian border has been 
harvested this year. 

> * 
WHO SAID IT WAS POETRY? 


I called on a miller today 
To hear what of business he’d say. 
When he termed it as excellent, 
Without pausing, my “specs” I lent; 
For business is never that way. 

* * 


Wood Flour—What Is It? 

Looking through a list of exports the 
other day, we were surprised to see that 
a considerable quantity of “wood flour” 
had been shipped from this country. On 
investigation, we found that this is not 
another name for the flour that Branny 
McCann advocates, but that it is made 
by grinding sawdust, chips and other 
mill waste into as fine a powder as pos- 
sible. The uses of the flour are numer- 
ous and diversified. Linoleum often is 
merely a mixture of wood flour and some 
cementing material to bind it together. 
It is also used in the manufacture of high 
explosives, the wood flour being used to 
absord the acids which are responsible 
for the detonation. Bakelite, the compo- 
sition from which most novelties seem to 
be made nowadays, has as one of its in- 
gredients this new form of flour. With 
the addition of the necessary binding 





THIS WEERK’S COVER 
HE Miller and His Daughter, 
the painting which appears on 

the cover of this issue, was done 
by the late George Edmund 
Graves, staff artist of The North- 
western Miller for 43 years prior 
to his death in 1926. He was a 
prolific worker in oil, crayon and 
water colors. Before becoming as- 
sociated with The Northwestern 
Miller, Mr. Graves maintained a 
studio in New York, where by vir- 
tue of his championship of half- 
tone illustrating, which was then 
little known, he came to be called 
“The Daddy of the Halftone.” 
When the Ladies’ Home Journal 
was in its editorial infancy, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, the publisher, in- 
quired of The Northwestern Miller 
concerning the work being done by 
Mr. Graves. Later Mr. Curtis 
consulted him as to the advisabil- 
ity of illustrating the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Mr. Graves point- 
ed out the desirability of using 
halftones, and shortly afterward 
did the first illustrating that ever 
appeared in that journal. Mr. 
Graves probably was best’ known 
for his poster illustration, “One 
Tongue, One Destiny,” which was 
used extensively for recruiting 














purposes during the World War. 





materials, wood flour plays an important 
part in the manufacture of countless ob- 
jects such as brush backs, bowling balls, 
toys, candlesticks, radio sets, and so on. 


* * 


Gasoline and Alcohol 
Swedish Auto Fuel 


So says a headline in a daily paper. 
But there are too many cars being driv- 
en on that mixture in the United States 
at the present time. 
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Was It Turkey Red? 

A southwestern miller was telling us 
the other day of finding a cartridge in 
some screenings that were being ground. 
“We had a lucky escape,” he said, “be- 
cause if that thing had exploded, it 
might have started a dust explosion that 
would have destroyed the mill.” 

We reminded him of a similar occur- 
rence in England not long ago when a re- 
volver bullet was found in a shipment of 
wheat from Russia. “The press became 
slightly hysterical over the episode,” we 
said, “and alleged that the Bolsheviks 
had plotted to blow up an English mill. 
Of course, any one that knows anything 
about milling realizes that you can find 
anything from a jack knife to an In- 
gersoll watch in a load of wheat.” 

“Well, I guess we can’t blame the Reds 
for our cartridge,” our miller friend said. 
“It’s the Turks who will get the blame 
*cos that was Turkey wheat.” 

. * 


WE WERE GLAD to notice the other 
day that some one realized the true value 
of the staff of life when a Chicago judge 
set bonds of $160,000 on a man who was 
arrested for stealing bread. 


* * 


When a Salesman Has Wings 

A large English oil firm has supplied 
the manager of its aviation spirit de- 
partment with a light airplane so that he 
may travel about the country and trans- 
act business in a quarter of the time that 
he used to take. It may not be long 
before the flour salesman drops out of 
the clouds when calling on his trade, in- 
stead of having to navigate through mud 
or dust in an old flivver. 

” * 


WHEN ARE NEWSPAPERS going 
to stop printing nonsense like the fol- 
lowing? 

Mrs. Coolidge refers familiarly to 
the President as “Dearie” and 
“Papa,” though she calls him Calvin 
when she wishes to be severe. He 
refers to her as “Mother” and 


“Grace.” 
* * 


Red Ink 
The hard times through which the grain 
trade of the Northwest has passed dur- 
ing the past few years was brought home 
to us forcibly the other day. A _per- 
sonal letter received by us from a friend 
who is a member of an important com- 
mission house, was written in red ink. 
At the end there was this post scriptum: 
“I expect you wonder why I have 
written this in red ink. You must 
excuse me, but red ink is about the 
only kind we have around this shop 


nowadays.” 
* 


We're Afraid Not 

In answer to PERPLEXED, we are 
sorry to say that we do not think that 
he would be justified in asking for an 
increase in salary owing to the gov- 
ernment decision to cut down the size 
of paper notes. 

* 

QUEBEC GIRLS went all against 
tradition recently when a record number 
became brides in April instead of wait- 
ing for the hymeneal month of June. 
Maybe they remembered that April was 
the month of showers. 

* . 
ODE TO LITTLE MARY 


Mary had a little lamb, 
A little mint sauce too. 
She hadn’t any bread, she said, 
Because it’s bad for you. 
* * 


Dumb Dora says that she always eats 
chocolate cake because she has heard that 
white flour is bad for her. 
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“But when the morn had come I swiftly 
rose 
And sought a wood with mossy banks 
and steep, 
And found, unruffled by the boisterous 
night, 
The first pale primrose laughing at my 
feet.”—Magazine. , 
Rather rude of it; what was the mat- 
ter with them?—Punch. 
” * 


QUITE HOPELESS 


A young student provoked his teacher 
very much by the excessive use of “have 
went” instead of have gone. 

One day the lad was in school after 
dismissal and was told to write “I have 
gone” 100 times. When the task was 
finished, the teacher being out of the 
room, he wrote a note as follows: “I have 
finished my work and I have went home.” 
—Wall Street Journal. 


* * 


Conjurer at Village Concert (to native 
who has volunteered to assist him) : “And 
now I think I shall surprise you, for I 
am going to produce a live rabbit from 
your right-hand coat pocket.” 

Native: “Oi certainly ’ull be surprised 
if yew do. Oi’ve had my ferret in un all 
evening.” —Punch. 

+ . 


A Scotchman was leaving on a busi- 
ness trip, and he called back as he was 
leaving: 

“Good-by all, and dinna forget to tak’ 
little Donal’s glasses off when he isna 
lookin’ at anything.” — Northwestern 


Purple Parrot. 
* * 


NEW STYLE LULLABY 
Hush-a-by, baby, pretty one sleep, 
Daddy’s gone golfing to win the club 

sweep, 
If he plays nicely—I hope that he will 
Mother will show him her dressmaker’s 
bill. 


Hush-a-by, baby, safe in your cot, 
Daddy’s come home and his temper is 
hot; 
Cuddle down closer, baby of mine, 
Daddy went round in a hundred and nine. 
—Boston Transcript. 
* - 


Small Girl (being taken to lunch in a 
restaurant): “Oh, Mother, fancy paying 
to have tapioca pudding !’—Punch. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. af 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. : 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. _ 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for, 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading «re 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 





A LEADING NORTHWESTERN SPRING 
wheat mill, whose brands enjoy a good 
reputation, is in need of a capable sales- 
man to represent the mill in Ohio to start 
Aug. 1-15; please give full particulars in 
regard to past experience and connections, 
etc., in your first letter. Address “Spring 
Wheat Mill,” care Northwestern Miller, 
545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

















WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SECOND 


miller at once for 150-bbl mill; good pay; 
apply at once, stating experience and giv- 
ing references. Farmers Mill & Elevator 
Association, Devils Lake, N. D. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER OR TRICK MAN ANY- 
where; Many years’ experience in hard 
and soft wheat; can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address 1257, care Northwestern 
Miller, 649 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


SITUATION WITH SPRING WHEAT MILL 
for city of Detroit; am well acquainted 
with the bakers here; have had 20 years’ 
experience selling flour on the road. 8S. A. 
Potter, 6155 Sixteenth, Detroit, Mich. 


AS HEAD MILLER—LIFETIME EXPERI- 
ence in large and small mills; can furnish 
best of references; understand milling 
chemistry thoroughly; 40 years old and 
married. Address 1261, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SEASONED EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE— 
Twenty years’ managerial experience hard 
and soft winter wheat flours, cereals, 
mixed feeds, etc. Excellent sales record. 
Address Initiative, 1267, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 166 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER OR SALES MAN- 
ager; capable man who has had 21 years’ 
experience in office and sales work with 
mills of 1,000 to 3,500 bbls, desires posi- 
tion; can furnish high type references. 
Address 515, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED CAR-LOT FLOUR SALES- 
man with personal wide acquaintance with 
car-lot trade in Pennsylvania, desires po- 
sition to represent a spring or winter mill 
in Pennsylvania or elsewhere; reference 
and bond. Address 1259, L., Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY WELL-KNOWN FLOUR SALESMAN, 
position as branch manager or salesman 
for New York state; have large following 
with all classes of trade; wish to make a 
change before new crop; can furnish best 
of references. Address 1263, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Life-time practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat, in mills 300 to 6,000 bbls; 
capable of making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references; age 36. 
Address 1264, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

AS SALES MANAGER OR REPRESENTA- 
tive in southern states, with headquarters 
in Atlanta; responsible man with 20 years’ 
experience in office and on road; thorough 
knowledge also of feed; acquaintance 
through entire South; married, 45 years 
old, Address 1258, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent of any capacity; have had a lifetime 
experience in hard and soft wheat; guar- 
antee a high grade flour for domestic and 
bakers’ trade; am my own millwright; am 
not afraid of work; can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address 1238, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, NOW 
representing spring wheat mill, northern 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin, desires to 
make connection with good southwestern 
mill for this territory on brokerage basis; 
well acquainted with trade. Address 1266, 
Illinois, care of Northwestern Miller, 166 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 3,000 bbls capacity; 
30 years’ experience, with one company 
18 years; understand both hard and soft 
wheat milling, also millwright work; best 
of references as to character and ability; 
if your mill is not working satisfactorily, 
can put it in condition whére it will do 
first class work; I specialize on remodel- 
ing; position east of the Mississippi River 
Preferred. Address 1262, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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BAKERY WANTS 








BAKERY FOR SALE—TOWN OF 20,000, 


western Pennsylvania; well equipped; 
store and shop in same building; doing 
good business; price, $3,500; part cash, 
rest reasonable payments; reason for sell- 
ing, sickness. Address “Bakery,” 429 
Merchants Street, Ambridge, Pa. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN 














FOR SALE—ENTIRE EQUIPMENT OF A 


150-bbl mill, including Corliss steam en- 
gine and Alsop Process flour bleacher. 
Address W. F. Schober, Herman, Minn. 





FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 9x 


36-in and five double stands 9x30-in late 
style Wolf collar-oiling rolls; these rolls 
are in exceptionally good condition, and 
for the entire lot we can make an attrac- 
tive price. Write or wire Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—THREE PRINZ & RAU DUST 


collectors; four double stands Allis rolls; 
one flour packer; one Gray flour dresser; 
one Allis purifier; three flour dressers or 
reels; one scalping reel; one scourer; one 
cockle machine; all in fair shape; a lot 
of 6- and 8-inch elevator heads and boots 
and legs with cups and canvas belting, 
head pulleys and boot pulleys, all com- 
plete. Address Cumberland Milling Co., 
Cumberland, Wis. 





PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cutfor Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLes—Morors 


DIESEL ENGINES 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. 











Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








party. 


Toledo, Ohio. 





a 


Milling Business for Sale 


Do you want to buy an old-established milling business with mill of 
500 bbls daily capacity? Present owners desire to retire, as there is 
nobody in the family to succeed to the business and continue it. Business 
has been conducted in the same family for many years; brands are well 
known in both domestic and export markets which can be served from 
the mill. Location in northern Indiana on main east and west trunk line, 
in good wheat territory. Business has been mostly in car lots, but a good 
local and sectional business might be developed in less than car lots. 
Possession will be given immediately on reasonable terms to responsible 


Address 500-bbl mill, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 

















In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 


FLOURS 


‘* ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Hard Wheat Flours: Soft Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST VELVET 
KENO FANCY CAKE 
CHIEF PONTIAC ROYAL STAR 
COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
CLEVELAND, 0. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








— 
VOIGT MILLING COMPANY Tue A. H. Ranpaut Mitt Co. 


3 Page. Millers of Michigan Quality 
Granp Raptps, Micu., U. S. A. SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 

New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 





MARK TWAIN 





COLUMBIAN 


_ Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Soft Wheat Flours Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 
CRESCENT “NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
ROYAL PATENT Flour Self-Rising Flour 
GILT EDGE SELF RISING GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















sts Harbor Beach ° : . ; 
The Huron Milling Co. “Siictigas® Quality Michigan Flour 
STU FINE BISCUIT FLOUR} WHITE Plain and Self-Rising 

i NE BISCU IT FLOUR Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
Made from selected White Winter Wheat of grind nothing else. Open for Connections 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 
“SELECT”: ican The Columbus Laboratories 

Wheat ESTABLISHED 1893 

Patent : 
ST. LOUIS ROLLER MILLS 31 Nortu State STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN CHICAGO 

















Jones-HErreLsaTeR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


708-9 Mutual Building Kansas Crry, Missovurtr 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 
JOLBD& 


Ut fD 


‘Che OPrice of Cheapness 


FLOUR that costs little is no bargain, for it reflects 
poor wheat and careless milling. We price VELVET 
at all times to show the most reasonable profit to us, 
after making a thorough study of our cost factors 
to eliminate every unnecessary expense. For that 
reason it is not high priced. The economy of 
VELVET is that real economy that saves cost with- 
out the sacrifice of quality. 








WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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J.F.Imbs Milling An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is HALSTEKEAD 


- hn 1. ‘“WESTERN STAR”’ BOSS 


Milled in the Heart of Siu Des Cotta 
fanufact f wm Dandy rysta 
pone Turk he y the Best Wheat Country 


Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Wint : Hal illi : 
sana adie “She Western Star Mill Co. alstead Milling & Elevator Co 


(Mill at Halstead) 
J. J. VaNIER, Manager SALINA, KANSAS Sales Office-NEWTON, KANSAS 


























1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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"BIBRALAR” - 





FANCY 


———S 
PATENT FLOU R ween 


Made expressly for Discriminating Bakers 
THE 


Consouoaten Four Mis Co. 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 



















ner WHEN 
gBibs GIBRALTAR [.oU8 


Makes Good Bread 


THE CONS 


L 





al 


FIBRALTAR 
Ar BAKERS KNOW they must make 


bread look good; a few realize it is much 
more important to make it taste good. Only 
very good flour can give taste and looks. 


GIBRALTAR is very good flour. 















OLDATED FLOUR, MILLS, 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


CO) 








“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 


Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 








“CARTHAGE QUEEN’”’ 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 
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“Gooch’s Best” 
No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 


Superior quality 
—to make all 
baked things 
Its efficiency in all better. 


uses is a creator of 
rowing demand. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








Imperial Flour Mills Co. 


WILLIS NORTON CO | 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour for Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat fields 
Cable Address: “IMPERIAL” 


























Strong, dry, uniform, economical. 


Such flour cannot be made by a 
mill that does not have the won- 
derful wheat resources possessed 
by this one. 






Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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VICTOR A. CAIN, Paesipent ARTHUR S. CAIN, Vice-Pres. anp Treas. 


NO JOBBER or 
BAKER Will Go 
Wrong by Using 














































Milled from very strong, fine 

wheat to excel any flour you’ve 

ever seen. A new name and 

a new and higher standard of 
flour excellence. 






































Represents a clean sweep of all 
old quality standards. 





















The CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 

















—— Delivers ‘Results — 


Bakers are placing more and more 
confidence in “AMERICAN ACE.” 
Already it was known as a popular 
bakers’ flour. It is gaining friends 
through economy, loaf production 
and baking success. 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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‘‘RED BELT AND BLUE BELT FLOURS'"’ 


““4mbassador” 


Western Kansas 
Turkey Wheat Patent 


OUR mill at Larned is far 
out beyond the softer wheat 
sections of Kansas, — out 
where all of the wheat is 
strong and fine. 


Bowen Flour Mills Co. 


Formerly Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. 
Main Office: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 

















REPRESENTATIVES: 


Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Baird & Co., Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 

Dundas Brothers Co. 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 

S. F. Guggenheimer, Tampa, Fla. 


ARKANSAS 


Flour that will develop a S. Q. Sevier, Little Rock 


steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled, 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


NEW YORK CITY 
Frank R. Prina Corporation 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cc. F. Haeberle, Charleston 


TEXAS 
Becker-Turner Co., Dallas 


Keystone Milling Co. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY LARNED, KANSAS 





























INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


: ‘K-Y’ ” Short Patent . ‘BONIT A’ ” Standard Patent 


Some good territory open to real salesmen 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
A. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S. 
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(Dhite Grest 


~— Shelerfect Hour 


Extraordinary high quality places 
WHITE CREST beyond the reach 


of ordinary competition. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 




























ONE OF THE KELL GROUP OF FLOUR MILLS 








An active selling force in every trade field 
An active flour in the mixing trough 


KANSAS MILL €8 ELEVATOR Co. 


Successor to Arkansas City Milling Co. 


J. KE. Havitanp, Manager ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





ONE OF THE KELL GROUP OF FLOUR MILLS 


“OVENCRAFT” 


All bakers realize the importance of making 
their bread both look good and taste good. 
There is no need of sacrificing these virtues 
for strength in your flour, when you use 
“OVENCRAFT.” But it does take a very 
good flour such as “OVENCRAFT” to ob- 
tain all the virtues at once. 





ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 

Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 


ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Strongest flour in the 
world —from wheat 
grown on the virgin 
soil of Oklahoma. 


SLOGAN givens on 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 


Flour Capacity, 
El Reno, Okla. 


1,800 Barrels Daily 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity cow ae Cable Address 
800 bbls OKL ““Washita” 
Manufacturers ‘of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Blackburn’s Best— Elko— 
Golden Glory Three flours of pre- 


dominating quality. 
High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
Mills at Omaha, Neb. 


Elkhorn, Neb. 








Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


When the Baker wants a 
better flour 
Wire us for prices on 


(' herry Bell 


The N. Sauer Milling Co. 


CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 


New York Representatives 
HALBOTH-COANS CO., Produce Exchange 











“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 








“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 








“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Mid-West Mary Sunshine 
For Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
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Wts Better Hour 
—~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 


More loaves 
ko the Barrel 


Better Bread’ 











FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


HAVASAK has represented a definite quality 
standard,—a standard based on central Kansas 
Turkey wheat selected and milled with a care not 
exceeded by any mills in the country. 


W.A. Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINED S™ >» 
DAILY CAPACITY 
1700 BARRELS 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 
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SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 








“She Designs 
on the opposite 
page were OF 
esiatedidekteggye! 


Cngraved by 


Holland 
Cngraving Co. 


Kansas City Mo. y 








KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 
Hays City 


Hays City Flour Mills Kansas 


— 
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MILLING Success IS A MATTER OF 
MAKING THE Best FLOUR 


All short cuts mean ultimate failure. If the makers of 
HUNTER’S CREAM had tried to gain profits by mill- 
ing cheaper wheat or otherwise neglecting quality, they 
could not have held their place through the half century 
which has been their career. 
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THE HUNTER. MILLING CO.~WellingtonKansas JAG 
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PYLOUR 


E New ERA MILLING Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 











1) 


The kind of flours that draw the 
trade from your competitors’ ter- 
ritory into your own. 


Algoma— 


Milled especially for bakers. 


Blair’s Certified— 


A family patent. 


The former is a high grade flour 
manufactured to meet precisely the 
conditions under which commer- 
cial bread is baked. The latter is 
a short patent milled for the all- 
round use of the family kitchen. 


THE .BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair’s Flours—The Whitest Bread Flours in 
America 
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‘Thoro-‘Bread ... THE PERFECT FLOUR 


STRONG flour of loaf-producing 
volume, milled to meet the general 
requirements of baking. 


Turkey Wheat—Very Strong 


THE ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 
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When quality 
calls — When 
satisfaction is 
needed — For 
real goodness, 
ya 


“Utility” 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 


BOSS PATENT 





A large yield, all purpose flour, fairly 
priced and popular. 

Never a Let-down from the Standards 
that have Proved their Excellence. 
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Trade Increasing 


LUKENS MILLING CO. Flours 


CAPACITY tOOO BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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| | Winner 
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SS) a patent milled after a study 
of the particular needs of the 
commercial baker. 














Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER'S BEST FLOUR Williamson’s Best 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of - 
Nebraska’s hard. winter wheat, justly noted for a fine short patent that 1S 


its well balanced mellow gluten. 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to capable of developing wide- 


please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 


rolls and cakes. spread popularity. 
MOTHER'S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER'S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska C lidated Mills C ones sane 
, yom Frames pi say ete pol — The Williamson Milling Company 


Branch Office: 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA C L A Y Cc E N > E R K A N ~ A ~ 


317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 
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SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 











Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 
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‘“SUNKIST”’ 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed. 


It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 


the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





ee 79 OV. fl 
Ol Tar’ oS. 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 














1,250,000 
BUSHELS 
STORAGE 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 











. A short patent 
” 
“Kansas Sunshine” for family 
trade 
“ 99 Milled especially 
Red Belt for the baker 
Milled from hard Turkey wheat 


The Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 


Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 
THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 

Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 











AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 








CEDRO 


FLOUR 
MADE IN KANSAS 


2 4%, MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriiume Co., Inman, Kan. 





American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls 


Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID” 














Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
Making Kansas Flour Only 
Marion National Mill Co. 


MARION, OHIO 
Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 














“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS KANSAS 











“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 








ERNST &ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS Aanbd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-THREE OTHER CITIES 





379 
Who bears the loss result- 


ing from a bank’s failure 
while draft proceeds are 
being forwarded? 


Tus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 

A handsomely bound volume 


of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


IVb BEpeeeeedewecsoves 1927 
The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen: 
Pemeee GS TOG, oie ahcccccccs copies 


of “The Miller and the Law,” by A, 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


...Charge to my account. 


...1 enclose check. 









































THE -FRON ‘PRINCE oy COURER 


NE NY milling problems are 


overcome by some process 
of the various lines of our machin- 
ery......Just as better flour results 
from treatment of the wheat by the 
Iron Prince Scourer....Better flour 
...Better bread... Better business... 
Pleased to answer all inquiries. 





| (BBBBEE 
| HEHE 

Pereee 
TerrPeee 


/ | SEBBEEE 
| HBHEEE! | 
|| SBEEBEE 


‘Ghe PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPANY 


Southwestern Representative—N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas 








operation. 


Cleans wheat... yes, and... 
cleans it well! Cleans the 
wheat betterthan any other 
system...does it at a single 


The Iron Prince Scourer 
effectively cleans smutty 
wheat....so clean that the 
flour is entirely free from 
the usual, but undesirable, 
murky blue tinge. 


Special Grain Cleaning & Dust Collecting 


Machinery 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Eastern Representative— John McBride, 30 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LEADING MILLS OF INDIANA 








They certainly like the water. These two thirsty flours—Rexota from 
Hard Winter Wheat and Early Riser from Hard Spring Wheat — are 
distinctive for unusual volume in baking, exceptional oven spring, and 
wonderful texture in the loaf that they produce. 


The unanimous verdict of bakers who have used them is that they make 
a better bread and more bread than any other flours they have ever 
used. That means a lot both to the baker and to the trade he serves. 


Write us for further information 


Noblesville Milling Company, Noblesville, Ind., U.S. A. 


Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels. 
Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily. 
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IGLEHEART BROS. 


Established 1856 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


yillers and &xporters 


Soft, Hard Winter and Spring Wheat Flours 





Can make quick deliveries via the Gulf or Atlantic 
ports and in position to execute large orders. 


Cable Address: “IGLEHEART,” Evansville, Ind. All Cable Codes. 


Manufacturers of 


Sold in eve tate in the United States, i 
SWANS DOWN PRODUCTS £2! in srery state in the United States, in 





BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 


Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 


Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 














“CONQUEROR’ Flour 


Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may be drawn from 
North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 
basis of the through rates from the wheat fields to all points east of the 
Mississippi River—wonderful quality insurance to 
Lawrenceburg customers 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 





INCORPORATED 


e 
Model Mill Company 
| JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
Rebuilt and equipped with 
every modern device, includ- 
ing chemical and cooking 
laboratories, club rooms, etc. 








The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING We are open for connections 


. ss Member Millers’ National Federation 
WEes Maer MONTICELLO, INDIANA 
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STRONG 


RELIABLE 
GRANULAR 


UNIFORM 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


100 ears 


ease 


THE IDEAL BREAD FLOUR 






—_ 





GUARANTEED 





New 2,000-Bbl Daily Capacity—One of Three Plants 











J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 
MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 


Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 








Mixed Cars 


of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
and Feed 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
Mannfacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 











Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONTER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 

















STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








My 


\ 


W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapoiis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 











Refer to This Journal 


AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Fireproof M illing and Elevator 
Plants 














MARINE ELEVATOR 
Burravo, N. Y. 
1925 
2,000,000-Bushel 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 

















Pau, M. MarsHa.t, 


President 


Ropert N. WALKER, 
Vice President 


Prentiss S. WILson, Herman A. BERKEMEYER, 


Vice President Secretary-Treasurer 


HE start of a new crop year is the time for flour buyers to con- 
sider carefully their position—are their sources of supply so situ- 
ated as to take advantage of the best the crop offers, are the mills 
from which they buy equipped to produce the kind of flour they 
want, and does their business get the personal and understanding 
attention they would like it to receiveP 


Look at the map and see the direct rail lines through St. Louis 
from all important wheat producing territories to you—ask any 
of our customers about the uniform flour and the profitable deal- 
ings they have had with this organization—and then give us the 
opportunity to present personally a proposition that will make 
more secure your business this coming crop. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity Cable Address: HALLMILL 












































: A: ‘ 
Baur Flour Mills Co. 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 
ROMEO PATENT 
“You'll Lovit” 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL. 
Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 


The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 
and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO.,  feakewxtre, wo. 


Established 1855 


Established 1870 

















Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 


AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: ‘‘Avistock” ILLINOIS 


Correspondence 
Solicited 

















PURIN 


2" WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR ' 
ml * THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY © 


a WRITE RALSTON PURINACO.. ST. LOUIS 
SEEB SB BRB BeBeeaeseepanesas 
Seep epepueeeeaupauaueus 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


St. Mary’s Mill Co. 


ST. MARY’S, MO. 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
“ORRIS” “TOKAY” 





EsTaBLISHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 











“Omega” “White Ring” 


Products of Pure Soft Wheat 
Both Plain and Self-Rising 
H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily 


Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 


THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY Hard Whest Flour sod Farine; Preific 


Co t Past 1 ; ri ft Wheat 
SPRINGFIELD,MO.  8T.LOUIS,MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. ee ee ~~ Arbo 











Established 1878 














MONROE MILLING CO. 
WATERLOO, ILL. 


Successors to 
Koenigsmark Mill Co., 
Waterloo, Ill. 
Schoening-Koenigsmark Ele. Capacity, 
Milling Co., Valmeyer,Ili. 350,000 bus. 








HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 
Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 








Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 


Exporters 


Always open for new 
foreign connections 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ANNAN-BURG 


GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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GILSTER MILLING CO. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 








Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. sr. Lours, mo. 


Monitor Patent 


Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 











Scott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 








Hezel Milling Company 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 
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Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 


and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 








The Emery Thierwechter 


Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 








The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sort Winter Wueat Fiovur 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 








Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 








WILLIAM TELL’S 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for the kind of bak- 
ing its name indicates. Our mills are lo- 
cated on direct line between best wheat 
section and the flour markets, giving you 
advantage of lowest possible freights. 


The Ansted & Burk Co. 


Millers Since 1846, but Up to the Minute in Ideas 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturing a Complete Line of 
Flours for the Particular Baker 


Quality guaranteed and to run uniform. 


Mills’ capacity 1,200 barrels daily. Large 
enough for Service, small enough for Per- 
sonal Interest and Attention. 
















Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 
The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Specialized Laboratory 

Service for Millers 
Grain Dealers Bakers 
Feed Manufacturers 

Mid-West Laboratories Co. 

INCORPORATED 

COMSTOCK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 















The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on *‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 













Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 


ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 











BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 


Na. 
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The Most Modern Mill in Ohio 


All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 


ig UNITED MILLS 
* CORPORATION 


GRAFTON, GHIO 








THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 





uaiseeat FLOUR Wa Wise 


Write for Samples and Prices 








Leapiwe MILLERS 
of soft wheat flour from 
selected wheat grown in 
the best wheat section of 
the middle west. 


Mills at Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Combined Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 


The Wertewesteen Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 














}ssmueller 


Peerless 
Ground Cut Roll Finish 





—20 to 25% 


For Complete Information Write 





ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
— Using Less Power 


More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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WE have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat coun- 
try in the world and manufacture the very finest of 
hard spring wheat flours, also blended flours and Pacific 
Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., seaTtLe, v.s.A. 


Cable Address: ““ErEMcO,”’ all codes 
Mill at Ogden, Utah 





Sperry Super-Service Our O eo den Mi | aes 


With a network of mills, warehouses and elevators cover- aad anil eolt 
ing every important wheat belt of the Pacific Coast Lante of If Stee Shiten call Chtah 
and with shipping facilities from nine distributing centers te ae GE RAR, See, 4 
(San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, Ogden, Los Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders orders 
Angeles, Fresno, Stockton, Vallejo), the Sperry Flour solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 
Co. offers a Super-Service on all grades of hard and soft 
wheat flour—a service that outstrips and outships every Mills at Los Angeles 

other milling concern in Western America. Oien G LO BE M I LLS 
San Diego 


Colton General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 











SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Preston- Shaffer Milling Co. 
mag oral gl, Washington, Utah Soft W hite Winter W heat Flour 


Daily Capacity, 27,000 Barrels; Elevator Capacity, 18,000,000 Bushels 


a Specialty 


Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 








Cable Address: ‘‘Preston.”’ All Codes 


. 7 Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


THE DALLES, OREGON, U.S.A. Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 








Cables:"‘CENTENNIAL” — 5 : 
Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels ‘All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 











tee ae COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 
Specializing mn PENDLETON, OREGON 

Strong Bakers Daly Capi, 00 Raraie 
ant Fancy Pastry 


wits ~- Al HW ; Flours i 
‘com « COTTON BAGS Pendleton Flour Mill Co. ROWN ILLS 
“ina:  ‘ausemuaaaee™ 











& SEWING TWINE 





PENDLETON, ORE. Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 


























COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. a Northern Flour Mills Company 
Mitters or Bive-Strem Parent, Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiovurs nS A EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON oy Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels Cable Address: | NOREI/OUR,” Portland 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WasHINGTON We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings It may pay you to 


correspond 
Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. with us 
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‘Prairie Flour Mill Company 


PARR TERMINAL CO. 
LEWISTON IDAHO 


The Peacock Mill Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Waterfront 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


FREEWATER, OREGON 
Waterside Storage for 
Mills in Idaho and Montana 


The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 
We are located in the best soft wheat 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California's Great Shipping Center 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 
belt in the world and make a specialty Millers of 
of soft wheat flour. 


BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
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SUNSHINE FLOUE 


Farco Mitt Company CavaALiER MILLING Co. 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 


Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. 
Can offer typical strong, high New methods—all steel machines— 
quality North Dakota flour. smooth rotary motion—no 
sw a dust collectors. 
Writeus. | CAVALIER MILLING CO. CARTER-MAYHEW MEG. Co. 
Cavalier, N. D. . . 5 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 


Anything Electrical 
Milling Business Solicited 


“stimates furnished on all work 


Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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Mills Taeeed i in Best Gain Centers 
Shes of U.S. and Canada 























FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 


RBRAABWBABRRSRRRBRRRSEREERESEESEESESE EEE 


We Supply 
‘Dependable W heat Cflours ‘Dependable Cflour Dependable Rye Cflours 
Dappy Do .uakr.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER and It’s Cheapest Manna.... MEDIuM .... PuRE Dark 


We ee p Rye MEAL 
in the nd 

















Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. H. 8. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 











Hanover Star Milling Co. EXTRA, EDNA and RicHLaND Miuinc Co. 
GERMANTOWN, ILL, i LEGAN POSTEL’S SELF-RISING Special Bakers’ Patent 


GOLDEN SHEAF 
Manufacturers of High Grade UN, Bo See Pat See eee Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour Pu. H. Poste. Mituine Co., Mascoutah, Illinois BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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Charles Tiedemann Milling Company 


MILLERS OF 


Quality ‘Flours 


Mills at O’ Fallon, Ill., and Collinsville, Il. O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 





























: DECATUR MILLING CO. 
Established 1837 DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
, , . WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 28 SS Genmnem, Dunit. and Gon. Ses. 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the E. NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager 
word. Our leading brands are 
FarryLan’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE & Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Complete Electric Equipment for Samples and quotations 
HIGHLAND MILLING CO. Flour Mills and Grain Elevators cont on request 
GENERAL ELECTRIC THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS Sales Offices in Principal Cities Stevens Point, Wis. 




















SZ8LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
EAR CHLIGHT Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


ri OU sR Weare exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
An excellent Economical bread producing est producers of rye flour in the state. 
flour—only the highest grade Hard Spring WHITE HEATHER—BLUE RIBBON—RYE MEAL 
wheat used—always uniform—gives the 
bread e fine favor. GLOBE MILLING Co. 

Cable Address: ° e cane Ww WN, WIS. 

am" Wisconsin Milling Company oer en Woe 

Millers’ and Riverside Menomonie, Wisconsin 


‘*‘Wisconsin Makes the Best Rye Flour” 








Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE”’ 


All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


FRANK H. BiopcGett, INcoRPoRATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 


Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 
The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 











NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS Co. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
W I S ® O N ~ | N ’ ~ MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 


LARGE WATER POWER EXCLUSIVE 


RYE FLOUR MILL 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO., Weyauwega, Wis. 
‘WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR”’ 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 
































John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 
Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. GREEN BAY, WIS. 
HIGHEST QUALITY OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Let Us Send You Samples Millers of beac t Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours We make a . Waupaca 
REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. paca, 
GALESVILLE, WIS. Correspondence desired with reliable buyers Pure Rye Flour nieigrads Ask noch aher, & Fallgatter, Wis. 
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Ocean freight 

















Ship your Flour 


Service — via American Ships 


For Every Shipment 


N the fleets of International 

Mercantile Marine there are 
ships to meet every individual 
need—fast transatlantic mail 
liners, the largest and fastest 
ships in the New York to Cali- 
fornia Service, specialized types 
of freighters—104 ships that 


104 Ships 
total over a million tons. 


More Than a 


Million Tons 
56 Years’ 
Experience 
World-wide 
in Scope 
Frequent 
Sailings 
Meeting 


Individual 
Needs 


Skillful management that has 
resulted from 56 years of 
freight handling assures the 
prompt forwarding of your 
shipments. 


The high standard of our 
freight service and the rating 
of our ships secure the lowest 
insurance rates when you 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 
New Orleans London 
Galveston : 

Houston and Liverpool 
Manchester 


Montreal 
Quebec Avonmouth 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Hampton Roads 


Antwerp 
Hamburg 
Glasgow 
Southampton | 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J.McCONNELL, S. W.F.A. 
Metropolitan Life Bidg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES | 


WHITE STAR LINE 
LEYLAND LINE 


RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 








MONG the lines operated for the United 
States Shipping Board are several especially 
equipped for handling shipments of flour from 


American ports to all parts of the world. 


The ships operated by these lines will carry your 
flour cargoes promptly and efficiently to their des- 
tinations, and by utilizing them you will have the 
satisfaction and security that come from shipping 
your exports under the American flag. 


These services afford shippers an exceptional op- 
portunity to open up new and profitable markets, 
and to give added impetus to their foreign trade. 
Furthermore, they are under the direction of ex- 
perienced American operators whose advice is bound 


to prove helpful. 


For complete information regarding ships and dates 
of sailing, write for Schedule of Sailings, a compre- 
hensive publication issued to assist the shipper 


United States Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Gorporation 


314 Second Ave., South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


437 Board of Trade Bldg 
Kansas City, Mo. 


19th & B Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 


For Rates and other information 
apply to 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 











120 Market Street. 
ll SCA = REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


"New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


For foley eee Tene Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


At New york, fo Teach, Fave Oo, ine, 
At Pailedelphis, to 8. L. Burgess & Uo. more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 








.~S 





Lafayette Building. 
At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 


Keyser Build a6. 
At Boston, Lombard’s Sons. 


At New Orie to American Baltic Ohartering Special attention given to prompt 
2 Shipping S 00. 1416-1417 New Orleans} Bk. Bldg. forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 
At Chic . L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. La Salle St. dinavian Ports. 


N-AMERICAN LINF | 








CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 
and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 

Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 


For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 
CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 


M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Route your shipments 





ae F. V. CAESAR 
Great Lakes 
; Traffic Counselor 
Transit oa 
C ration Transit Accounts a Specialty 
Orpo 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 


21 freight steamers—unequaled re- 





frigerator service—attractive savings 
under all rail. 





Routes extending from coast to coast 
in connection with rail lines. 

Also unexcelled passenger’ service: 
Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA and 
TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate 
ports. 

Communicate with us regarding rates 
and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Store Flour in Transit 


Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 

















Color and Baking Qualities— 


The Selling Factors 
Where obtained ? 
Write 


Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity in America 








Riverside Code = "VE UETTER REVISION = Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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| LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 








ANTI-FRICTION 
BEARINGS 


have proven efficient, economical 
and practical for all flour mill and 
grain elevator duty. More FIRES 
are caused by hot bearings than 
by any other cause. Anti-friction 
bearings, either roller or ball, prac- 
tically eliminate all fire hazard 
from this cause. 


Write your insurance company or this office for details. 


THE MILL MUTUALS 


Represented by the 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 East Ohio Street - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Eazport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





iy NINE PII 6 550 + 0's sth 60-805 00000 ee 
Capital Deposited ti UW. B...s...csccccseccsecsece 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883, 109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 


Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 








held by all leading millers 





424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 











FIDELITY BONDS 


PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street MINNEAPOLIS 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY INSURANCE 



























DESIGNED AND Buitt By 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CHIRE ‘PROOF -ILL “BUILDINGS 






and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 









OFFICES 





Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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ew Wheat I. Ss Here Half the millers in the country secure some 


part of their wheat supply from this section. 
Our organization and the world’s finest elevator equipment are here at your service. 


We can hold your business only by keeping your confidence. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A” —6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage KANSAS ye MISSOURI 








CARGI LL - Handlers of Grain 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


NEW 
CROP 
HARD 
WINTER 
WHEAT 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 








Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 








EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GOOD WHEAT is the 
first step in the produc- 
tion of GOOD FLOUR 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer 


Manager of our Mer- 
chandising Department 
make your selections. 


Typical wheat for your test runs 








W.J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


COUNTRY RUN TRACK GRAIN 
Our Specialty 


504 Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, ManaGER 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 








Dependable Service for 
Particular Millers Let us select 


ae your wheat 
Future Orders Solicited requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat . 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN 0 


=KANSAS CITY MISSOURI: 


OUR BUSINESS IS CHIEFLY MILLING 
WHEAT 

Through the years our facilities have been used 

more and more in our trade direct with mills. 

New Crop Wheat Now Available 

















































C. W. LONSDALE, Presipent 
F. C. VINCENT, Vice PRESIDENT 
| eS ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 


E. F. EMMONS 
F. A. THEIS 
F. J. Shere 


K. J.B 
B. J.0’DOWD 

















ML faa oo 


With ears of experience KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Hard ‘ y vee C. L. FONTAINE, Jn., President Capital $50,000.00 
to guide us we have built 


Winter up a system of standard 











suue f d f mill; KANSAS pirect from Kansas Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 
Specialists in all 
Milling a oe WHEAT  joun HAYES MILLING GRAINS 
\ X T wheat which our custom- an GRAIN CO. Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir and Milo 
heat ers know are dependable psiantuam neue oF.1OR, M0. 











at all times. 


snitiiie a eis THE NEW YORK PRODUCE 
’ ’ ushels Storage at Your Service EXCHANGE 


Offers those interested in trading in Domestic or Bonded 


; wheat its carefully constructed business machinery and 
U h l mann G raln C O. the protection assured by its sixty years of trade prestige. 
Chicago Kansas City A book of rules will be sent on request. 


Address: W. C. ROSSMAN, Secretary. 














FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


206 Chamber of Commerce 38 Chamber of Commerce 817 Postal Telegraph Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CORN CORN CORN 


We are carrying large stocks—all grades— 
wire any one of our three offices. 


Operating elevators—Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis. 


We Ship What We Sell 


Prompt Service 
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Straight ESTABLISHED 1878 


Scott, Burrows & Christie | | Country Run ms" hie chattel 
: Superlatively 
208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Wheat — wenave no elevator ‘ pee 

B-O, Gumteromr¢ Co; Kapaa: City, Mo, Fine Milling 


Stocks - Grain - (Cotton -Provisions WHEAT 


MEMBERS— New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade Established 1877 








: We give good service to 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. all millers but like espe- 
nee hyornterngs Sees=e cially to serve those who 
MILLING WHEAT require especial quality 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation wea selections. 


Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers > a 
Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires of os Moore-Seaver 
, ‘ : * MARSHALL HALL te Grain Co. 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
_ 206 Merchants Exchenge mr 
hr St. Louis, Mo. 3° 
Ry m) 




















1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
E. L. LUIBEL, Consignments and Sales to Arrive KANSAS CITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


FLOUR. FEED AND COMMISSION 





























TITITILITITIIIIII III III ed delcbeh 


BAKERS SUPPLIES NEW ORLEANS BAKERS MACHINERY 
EE 60D PRODUC 





ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 


oer RED DOG «0c 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 





(7 ra myers mS 
J.S. WATERMAN @& CO.,inc. 
SAI 
OTTO FRIEDEBERG 


» Be Special European Representative 
2 H A B U R G chenadianeein. No. 15 
Porto Rico, Office Cable Address: “WATERMAN” Hamburg, Germany 














TITILILILILITII TTT 
SSSCRSSSSSSESSSSOSRSSSRSESESS ESSE DEE EE: J} 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily TITTTTILILALLLLILILLILL LLL lll 


Orleanz Flour Middlings EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 
NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. — 


Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 


MAvRICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary MINNEAPOLIS PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK FRESH PRODUCT 


23 PLANTS 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


Wien inthe M I L L F E E D 110 So. Dearborn St. S. as EDWARDS & CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. C. F. McCARTHY Low Grades ana Second Clears 


FLOUR Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


. ; ’ 3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Screenings and 332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO Gable Addvens: “Casrewne” 


Mill Oats sci**"* 
yOSEP H’5 CHAMEArOue WM. COWAN & CO. MILLFEEDS «une 


Meal 
100 LBS. NET Hard and Soft Wheat THE BERTLEY CO 
FLOURS 327 South La Salle Street 
29 So. La Salle St CHICAGO F.M.R cae ue ‘anadiegs OHIDAGO 
SEND SAMPLES sonal since shat 















































Specializing on Bakery Trade 




















and Quotations of 








= are eet a ae W: are always in the market for 


oper 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to hard and soft wheat flours. 
get in touch with such. 
Send your samples and values. 


P P Cocatkin & Son Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 


i F. Carpenter Co. 105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
225-230 Temple Court 

















Minneapolis, Minn. 
105 Hudson St., NEW YORK ERNEST G. DAHL 4 w . S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products FE L Oo U RR 


W A R D ’ s 605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 064 GW Grand Avs. CHICAGO 


PURE DRIED SWEET BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK 
Good for Calves, Laying Hens, Fattening Birds, Baby Chicks, Growing Pullets 


Patents and Trade-Marks Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
on Pt Lp a , ANY —St. lai Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
739 Pillsbury Ave.-WARD DRY MILK COMPANY —St. Paul, Minn WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





























— 
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B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 





Siebel Institute o Technology 


Established 1872 


Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 








ELLYAart. 
ooein Verchandisers 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 





QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 
844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 











Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


LaBuddeFeed& GrainCo. 
Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 
505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Setting ° Tt’ the Wheat?’ riours 


SapputrE—JupitH—Go.p Cross 
609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


pDOMEsTIc—FLOU R—export 


J. J. MCMAHON 


Telephone 23-25 Beaver St. 


Hanover 3439 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 




















PH. ORTH CO. 
FLOUR anv BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We 
buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











@. F. Schwartz & Co, 


Incorporated 
MILL FER OS 











COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 
1887 Flour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


The Halboth-Coans Co. 


FiLour Mitut AGENTs 


Propvucre NEW 
ExcHANGE YORK 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


453 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 

















WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour 


Corn Products - 


Semolina - Linseed Cake 


ist is > »e Ex. - NEW Y —NY.US 
Morrow & Company Es — Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Cable Address: ‘‘MORROWLAW,”’ New York 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 














A. P,. YOUNGBLOOD E. STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 








A RELIABLE 
MEDIUM 


an SIMPSON, 


NEw OMAND, nv &. 








JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








| FLOUR BROKER | 











SIMPSON. HENDEE & CO.INC. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 





BOSTON 

































394 





FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Emrit Trading Corporation 


Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RAPHEL, PRESIDENT 
FLOUR for 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPORT NEW YORK 
Cable Address: ‘‘EmrRiTo” 








AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 
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FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 








Flour of Quality 
J.V. & A.W. GODFREY 


201 Grain & Flour Exch. BOSTON 


| Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS City, Mo. 
BuFFALO, N.Y. 





Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 
Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Cable Address: 
“Srates,”’ Philadelphia 








Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 








F. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 











F. O. JONES 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 








Flour Broker for 


NASHVILLE MARKET 
J. W. Colvert & Co. 


Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 





Forward Samples and Quotations 


FLOURadOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bovurst, Puritapetputa, Pa. 








Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 
of All Grades. 
Established 1857 


SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Fourth and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 
FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and M1xeD FEED Supplies 
Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 

Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 

FLOURS jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 


McINTOSH-SNYDER CO. 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 
603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Domestic MiILLinG Co. 
A. W. Witt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 


SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 








REYNIER VAN EvERA COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los Angeles Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 





J. C. Consodine Company 
Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 





J.M. Bour, Flour Broker 


628 Nicholas Building 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


QUALITY FLOURS 








Mipa’s TravDE Mark & 
PaTENT BuREAU 


587 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 








JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
EQUIPMENT FOR PRACTICING 


The Alsop Electrical Process 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Established 1916 


All Grades MITT JT .F RED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


Lancaster, Pa. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN FILOUR pomestic 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Buyers of 


FEED 


of all kinds 
Bourse Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Since 1899 


IRNHEL 


FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Hunter-Robinson Milling 
& Grain Co. 

Buyers and Sellers of F E E D 
Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 








John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Frour—BROKERAGE—Feep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exch ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Red Dog 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


Wire your offers 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘'FLaxky,’’ London 


Cable Address: ““Dorreacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ““CoventRY,’’ London 


TASKER & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 
6 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘““FLoury,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘‘Feastanco,”’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ecuatr,’’ London 





BERNARD HASLAM 
FLOUR IMPORTER 
47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘BERNASLAM,”’ London 





M. STANNARD 


_ REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


F. T. COLLINS | 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘LyNpDSsELL,’’ London 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToOOMITOOM” “TOOMITOOM”’ 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“MrpiLu,"’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ““ALKERS,’’ London 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 


Orrices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Harris,’’ London 


GREEN & GOWLETT 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





LONDON, E. C. 3 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 
Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 


Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ““PoLLock,”’ Belfast 
“PILLsBuRY,”’ Dublin 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘Roma”’ 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


50 Wellington Street 


Tel. Address: ““CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 








BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““CaLypso” 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“FiLour,” Leith Advances on consignments 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW, C. 2 
Cable Address: 'Rosuin,’’ Glasgow 


67 Hope Street 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Puriip,’’ Dundee 
M. KOSMACK & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘‘KosMACK,’’ Glasgow 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘“Mrpp.in@s,’’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ““W1nTER,’’ London 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “BuTTiFanT,’’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CoO. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘ByRNE,’’ Dublin 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘FREDKOS,”’ Belfast 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: ‘“FENNELL,”’ Liverpool 


| 
| 





Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘RUNCIE” 


67 Hope Street 


DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘BELLINO,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67, Hope Street GLASGOW 
and at 59, Mark Lane LONDON 
35, Royal Avenue BELFAST 


Cable Address: ““CAMELLIA,"’ Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW —45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BrisToL, SOUTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFastT, DUBLIN and CORK 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C, 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFAST 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘DELIGHT,’ Glasgow 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 


Cable Address: GRAINS,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij 


Mathieu Luchsinger 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OATs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 
Cable Address: '*MATLUCH” 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘‘BisGrip,’”’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: ‘“CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 


Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 

| Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

| Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 

| Guaranteed payment of documents 

References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘“LocomotTion,’’ Rotterdam 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 
Singel 7 


2, 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
“NIEVAK" 





G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 


HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Head Office: 
ALEXANDRIA 
(P. O. B. 121) 


Eayer GREECE 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
and Other Levantine 
Markets 

Reference: ‘Northwestern Miller,’’ London 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


Hamburg—Prague— Marseille— Budapest 
Tetschen—Lobositz 
PRAGUE II—Jecna 11 
SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS 
FLOUR MILLS AND GRAIN 
EXPORTERS 
Cable Address: “GALCO,” Prague 


P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


L. DUNBAR & CO. 


Suecessors to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKERS 
Exchange Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Acme, Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘“DUNBAR,”’ Hongkong 


SCHOFFER & CO. 
Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 
Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 

Cable Address: ‘Scua@rrer,"’ Rotterdam 


LEVY BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Soft Winters and Spring Wheats; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 


GIBRALTAR 


Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 


J. TAS EZN 
Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ''TASSIANO” 


RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN ie MINNEAPOLIS, 


N. V. BORGHART’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 
“ BORGMILJ,’’ Rotterdam 





~ 


MINN., U.S. 


LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “INTEREST,’’ Rotterdam 


Established 1876 
FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 


Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour Cable Address: ‘FELIXHEN”’ 


COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 

“DE HANDELSKAMER"” ROTTERDAM | 

The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland | 

| 


and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own aceount and have our own brands. 


Best American References Cable Address: ‘‘ HANDELSKAMER” 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘SIRENE"’ 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


N. V. ‘‘VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


New York, U.S.A 


: Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop” 


Cable Address: *‘HoroopcorP”’ 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Cable Address: ‘‘HESLENFELD,’’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 
(Suecessor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Cable Address: 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


“OsiecK,’’ Amsterdam 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May lst, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 
Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘'WirsuRG" 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘‘WiTBURG" 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘‘CARMIBOEK”’ 
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ere OTTO MADSEN 
IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘‘OTTOMADSEN”’ Samples and offers solicited 





FLEMMING BANG 


IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 
“FLEMBANG,”’ Copenhagen 


REIDAR HAGEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR — GRAIN — FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘REIDAGEN” 





A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 





BJORNSTAD & JOHANNESSEN 
FLOUR AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: 


The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “ASBJORNSTA” 


Desire first-class mill connections 


Cable Address: ‘ ACIFLOUR” 


RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “RiMPAv” 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 





Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 





F. V. HARTZ 


FLOUR AGENT 


A/S MERCATOR 
FLOUR 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” OSLO, NORWAY 


13 Norre Farimagsgade 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


OSLO 





KJAER & SAND 


FLOUR MILL AGENTS 


Established 1871 
References: 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


Vestervoldgade 115 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “COMARIUS” 





AXEL JACOBSEN 


MILLERS’ AGENT 
COPENHAGEN, K, DENMARK 


FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 

OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: 


“LEXA Cable Address: ““FREDRLOMCO 


Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 
In course of the next few months our former 
customers will again be able to buy direct 
through us, We, therefore, wish tosecure agen- 
cies of first class American and Canadian mills. 
JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘“‘ROLFSENSON” 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 





FLOUR AGENT 
Cables: ‘'KLEMFLOUR” OSLO, NORWAY 


References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Hambros Bank Limited London 








Established 1846 
LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 





LEMETSEN- 





ie 


OSLO, NORWAY 














GEORG PETERSEN 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 





RINGNES & GR@NNEBERG A/S 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Bios” 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 


FINLAND 
GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 
0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


HELSINGFORS 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim Supplement 


For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn. 





[ 


THE A BC CODE 


In use by American export millers and foreign brokers 





PAUL FREUND 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 1 


IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anp FEED 


Cable Address: ‘‘PAFRE"” 


EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 


Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 


Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 
stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


Cable Address: ‘‘ORIENTESCO,’’ Hamburg 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 


Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
““MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 


W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 


Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ‘'WEDEBOER,’’ Hamburg 


W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘HitTon" 


° 
Established 1898 Cable Address: “BALTIS,” Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 
Represented in all the towns of Finland 


$20.00 








REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 


Rafael Mayoral & Co. 


Brokers for Porto Rico, U.S. A. 
REPRESENTING 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


SAN JUAN 








Villar & Company, Inc. 


Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 
P.O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P.R. 


Cable Address: ‘“ViILLARINC”’ Cable Address: “REMEMBER,” 
ill 











Alejandro Bravo, Jr. 
BROKER 


Flour, Corn Meal, Rice and Chick Feeds 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Cable Address: 
“ ALEXBRAVO,”’ 


JOSE M. ROVIRA 


Commission Agent for 
PORTO RICO 


FLOUR and CORN MEAL 
Cable Address: ‘‘Rovira,’’ PONCE, P. R. 











MAYAGUEZ, P. R. 





NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norfolk, Va. 


PERCY KENT BAG Co., INC. 


EDWIN W. SPARKS, President 


BROOKLYN 


BAGS 


COTTON—PAPER—BURLAP 


Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
situated as to afford us excellent 
shipping facilities. 


BUFFALO 








| Stevens Engineering & 

Construction Co., Inc. 
Designers and Builders 

Covers the Island of Porto Rico GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Cable Address: ““VENROD” |} Flour and keed Mills War 
MAYAGUEZ PORTO RICO | 317-19 B 


Ventura Rodriguez | 
FLOUR BROKER 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1919 


ehouse 


fer Bld S1 LOUIS. MO 

















Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





“Manufactured Weather” 
Grrier Fnaineering @rporation 


Southwestern Office: 
505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


He tps Propuce Berter 
Frour at Less Cost 
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“GOLDEN LINK” 


Special Patent 


“QUALITY LOAF” 


Standard Patent 


Excel Because They Spell Success 


Excellent in Color, Texture, Volume and Absorption 


These Strong, Glutinous, Uniform Grades of Flour Contain 
All the Good Qualities of Any Flour, Regardless of Price 


Personal Effort Directed in Filling 
All Baking Requirements 


Mills: Graceville, Minn, BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oakes, North Dakota MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















66 . e 9 e Py 
Madelia’s Superlative 
Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 
QUALITY 
ECONOMY Nbusy 
GUARANTEED Mil acta, atin. NORTHLAND MILLING CO. ATKINSON 


a CLARO MILLING Go Dally 200 Barrels Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ecurity gs. inneapolis, nn. 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 




















CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS “~~ —“s@_~ Osakis Milling Co. 


INCORPORATED A 
— ¢Merchant Hillers 


Osakis, MINN. 





HIGH GRADE 0 Re, 
I wg , | 
DURUM WHEAT (za) Hard Spring | 
SEMOLINAY oe | WheatFlour | 


Write or wire for prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St. PAUL 
MINNESOTA 








> BREAD IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FoopD 
.. 
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FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 


First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 


Standard Straight 


APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN, 








WHITE 
SWAN 
FLOUR 


Minnesota 
Makes the 
Best Flour 
in the World 


Springfield Milling 
Company, Inc. 


Springfield Minnesota 
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FLOUR 


Helps the ‘Baker 


-lake a 
‘Better Loaf 


oelected 
‘W heat 


The “Bixota” baker knows that increased 
profits come to producers of quality bread 


Millers of High Grade Flours 


Rep WIncG, MINNESOTA 


©he RED WING MILLING Co. 











Marshall Flour Mills Co. 
**Marshall’s Best”’ 


Corn Exchange — WtWNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Building BEEN Sed » MINN. 


Brokerage Connections Solicited 








Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 





Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Choice Spring Wheat Flour 
High Protein 
Tue Cores Mitt 


AUSTIN, MINN. 


ING Co. 








FLOURS - 
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The Commander Lion 


HE COMMANDER LION is a symbol of our responsibility to you. 
It is your protection in buying flour—your assurance of quality, value 
and satisfaction. 


From the careful selection of the finest of the world’s wheat to the satisfac- 
tion of your customers, Commander provides the highest degree of protection. 


In the great elevators of Commander is preserved the inherent quality of the 
finest wheat to insure year ‘round uniformity of Commander Flour. 


In the mills continuous supervision is maintained over every process of manu- 
facture. Scientific tests are made in modern laboratories. Every precaution 
is taken to assure those high standards for which Commander is noted. 


Through modern, economical milling methods and continuous operation many 
unusual savings are effected. These enable us to give you added quality 
without added cost—better flour—reasonably priced. 


You can have implicit confidence in the Commander Lion. It identifies a 
flour that is backed by all the resources of a milling organization that in 30 
years of operation has grown to be one of the largest in the world. 





COMMANDER MILLING Co. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Commander Flour 


Better Flour—Reasonably Priced 


























“MINNESOTA MAKES THE BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD” 


W~9/, NAY AZ 


SS NACA 
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Tue HiGcuHest Pricep FLour iN AMERICA AND WortTH ALL IT Costs 


Ning Midas Ylour 


Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. MINNEAPOLIS 











“By the authority of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress I command 
you to surrender."”" These were the memorable words addressed to the English 
Commander at Ticonderoga by Colonel Ethan Allen of the Green Mountain Boys. 


FLOUR 


Ethan Allen Flour 


is the result of a determination to make a \ * 15 | M I 3 L I N GC 


flour which more than satisfies the baker. 


His bread surpasses the loaves of his com- E 4 COMPANY 


petitors and he skims the cream of the trade. 





WELLS FLOUR MILLS 


WELLS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 








Hil)! 


Mother Hubbard 


“Worth the Difference 


HUBBARD 


Mankato, Minn. 














FOR MORE 


and Better Bread 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


(sis 
| JERS 
LOUR 


[_ EMPIRE MILLING Co: 
EMPIRE MILLING COMPANY js 
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“WINGOLD” “WINONA” 


Cfo **There Is 
. No Substitute 


for Quality’’ 


Bay STATE MILLING Co! 
WINONA. MINN. 


SF 











BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 500 BBLS. RYE 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours 
“BOXER” “NORMANO?” 
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Corner Stone — 


GOODHUE 
occupies a permanent place in the high estimate in which 
Minnesota flours are held. 
We are proud that patrons say, ““Always Dependable.”’ 
Our other brands have patrons 
who appreciate their qualities LA GRANGE MILLS 


Jor their particular product. RED WING MINNESOTA 
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“Pride of Minnesota” Oe FLOUR wih 


The Vim and Pep left in, and 
The Doubt and Trouble left out. 


Tennant ¢& Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 








1,000 BARRELS EVERY DAY MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 814 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


Mills at Little Palls, Minn, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Ask for Samples and Prices. non hy y MINNEAPOLIS 
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In Warm Weather, or un- 
der conditions when over- 
fermentation is likely, you 
can protect your bread 
quality by having a liberal 
supply of PRODUCER 


Pee: Rie 
as ae 
te: 


on hand. |; 





Milled by RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


General Offices Minneapolis. Branch Offices Boston, Buffalo, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Des Moines, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Denver 
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(NE of the outstanding successes in the baking 

business during the last three years was writ- 
ten up quite fully in one of the national bakers’ 
publications not many months ago. In connec- 
tion with this, the President of the concern wrote 
us in part, “The first car of flour that came into 
our plant when we started was from Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., and we are using your flour 
today. I really believe that the quality of 


E-A-CO and SUNBURST FLOUR 


has helped us to accomplish what we have up to 
the present time.” 


EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 


General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























aisle Dictaae 


have a reputation "y 
for quality— | \ a discriminating buyers 


| uF) show a decided partiality for 

gS ll some particular brand,it usually means 
i they are satisfied with the quality and 

Ai price. If, for any reason, you are dis- 


satisfied with the flour you are using, 


wll it would pay you to investigate the 
| reasons for the popularity of 
| | Komo and 


has made them Seal of Amer ica 


famous. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 


Wabasha, Minn., U. S. A. i ; = 
56. Fe anne Saint Paul Milling Co. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Topsall 


A Better Spring Wheat Standard Patent 


Ps — ee i Pw oi = - LL ae Ee eS 
EL NESTOR ER IIE PO EIS MO eggs * 3 


Ti SSS 


The Baker’s best assurance of success— 4 
milled to a quality standard that has 2 
won nation-wide recognition 


Always Dependable c 


Chicago Branch Office: 
MINNEAPOLIS LARABEE FLOUR CO. 


aati New York Branch Office: 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 


411 Produce Exchange 





Minneapolis Milling Co. | 


B. B. Suerrretp, President 


W.H.S , Vice President ; 4 1 
M. L. Evsdies. Wiss Pidddiout vat Manager Minneap olis, Minn. 
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is responsible 


ped ri peo ya 
Succes ae milling in New Yor 
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THE STANDARD OF STANDARDS 





ERESOTA FLOU 


PURE—WHOLESOME—NOT BLEACHED 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING Co. 


H. P. GALLAHER, Vice-Prestpent anp Manacer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
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MARCUS JOHNSON, President J.J. PADDEN, Vice President S. M. StverTsSON, Secretary 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Atso SEMOLINAS 


Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 














New Ulm Roller Mill Company 
RED JACKET PATENT 
COMPASS WHITE RYE 


New ULM MINNESOTA 


Red River Milling Company 
“CERES” “No.Al” 


Highest Quality Highest Quality 
Hard ard 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 


Spring Wheat 


Flour Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 

















ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 


DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED Inveannarionat, Mizane Company 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 


and RYES Best Bakers’ Patent 


EMPIRE 


Fancy Short Patent 


Since 1830 


‘Bodmer’s “Old ‘RKeliable” 
BOLTING CLOTHS 


THE WEAVER CO., Agents 
Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














GREENLEAF 
‘**‘A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wedding Invitations 


Announcements 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


BUSHNELL 8ririoxer 


726 Second Ave. So, MINNEAPOLIS 

















The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 


FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- . 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. Y 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laborator 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











ORTHE 
NOTATESS 


Every Sixth 
Customer a 
Shareholder 








Fumigate 
Regularly 


C—APRONS: iii": 
( A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 


(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow 
450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 


Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn 
distribution plans gladly sent on request 








FUMIGATION 
with LIQUID HON has every advantage 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Licensee for the Application of . 
Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HCN) 
210% Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fumigators Supply Company ( 
INCORPORATED 
535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


ii di i din ln, oe 




















pairs froach P 


TRADE MARK 
According to the testimony of those who have used it— 


The most effective powder known. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Co. 


5515 Second Boulevard 533 St. Clair Ave. W. 
DETROIT, MICH. TORONTO, CANADA 
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Successors to Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
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FLOU FLOURFLour 





cP Bune the retailer make the sale 
is your message on the flour bag. 
A bright, pleasing design implies 
superior quality for your brand. 


The Better Printing on Bemis Bags 
speeds up the buying process. It puts 
your brand to the front in this day of 
keen competition. 








St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 

Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 

Omaha Kansas City Brooklyn 

New Orleans Seattle Buffalo 

San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 
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his is a suggestion to bakers who have 
been losing customers: 










Buy acar of “I-H FLOUR.” Use it in bread baking, and 
then if these old customers do not start coming back, the 
trouble is elsewhere. But nine times out of ten, the reason 
that they have been buying other brands is that they find 
the bread better. 


A word to the progressive. 


el OP, chakers 
ORACLE 
Cf Short Patent- 


” THUNDERBOLT 
eS * C4 Reliable Flour 
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BRANCH OFFICES SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Che-Northwestern- Miller 
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Robyns, G. C., & Co., Antwerp, Belgium 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 

EE bss Caen Ft b0GS Aan OR OsECCObbACbCe 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y....... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill.............. 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIl.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 


Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... < 


Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D......... 
Runcie, 8S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Kussell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


S 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills 

Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 

TR nb becenereeseccrccceesecenevececs 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Saxony Mills, St. 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Co., 


Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schulze Adv, Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

e i | Sivrereerrere rere ry? tat ein 


Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 


Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
MOORE. ces ceccceseatessecesebetsnseces 


Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 

Rico 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway........... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

PEGG. cc ccecccvcecccseccavceceececose 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y..... 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 

Denmark 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y........ 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio....... 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 

OME, ceccccccvcececceccceccessoecones 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg....... 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIll........... 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y........ 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & WBlevator, Grand Forks, 

N. D. 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D.... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 


SE) EE 5 dla os 6.6 004.660 .0:6.0:00.000 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 
Strisik, &. B., Co., New York.....ccccese 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 
Long Island 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo... : 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland....... 
Tasker & Co., London, England........ 
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382 
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376 


382 
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393 
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385 
394 
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324 
385 


396 
302 
393 


322 


393 
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Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 





390 


Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 404 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis ............e0: 390 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

DN -¢ebbeehencossatensbsessestesauye 383 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 395 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 397 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 324 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 387 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co...... 383 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 374 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.......... 385 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 371 

U 
Uhimann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill........ 391 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 318 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 312 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

BEOM., GRMRER weccscccccccesescececee 319 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 383 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C........... 388 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 324 

V 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

MOGs Gee He. Cec esccesccsevessvceseces 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 

Dy Sn eee REDON 60s 6565 C00 ws 8006056006 322 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 396 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

PEED Derieboccceascccecesesenesess 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier Co., Kansas City... 394 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 319 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 396 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago....... 317 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 324 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 397 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland... 396 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 371 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 

WwW 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 406 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 293 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 394 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

MORMON ceacémovscccrecscevenccesceces 378 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 385 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 

SI C's a.0:6 090-0. 0060'0'0'04-44.03.04006 608 372 
Ward Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 392 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 383 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

SE: SO. 6a weueus seb cassnvincenn 384 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Cover 4 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

POO, Gs eos ech epesexenadenensoasesas 392 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 395 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids 371 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 410 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 392 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn......... 402 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 322 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

OT, SIRs 00 05:0 6.8.005006540080008 319 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 292 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 372 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 323 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 

FR, cvcstecnccvvessadcoetscocsncevuce 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 387 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y.. 393 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 392 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 376 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 295 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

Wa MD 660eudneunéetect’seeenade 293 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 395 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 383 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 394 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 

Di aciwee tnnsee0eebwnes~eedecete< 378 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 395 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 379 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 395 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 387 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 394 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 396 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 301 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 376 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 

TA) EL) S48 cack ceaawek’ cneecs -- 323 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Litd., Montreal, Que.... 320 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.... 304 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 390 

xX 
Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 396 
x 
Young, D. P., & Co., Carbondale, IIl.... 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y..... 393 
Z 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 379 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 394 
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CHASE 





Highest Quality 
5 BAGS, 





O the casual observer, a 

Chase Bag might look like 
any other bag. But to the bag 
user, there’s a big difference. It 
starts in our selection of the raw 
materials—burlap, cotton or 
paper. It is well defined in our 
methods and care used in the 


manufacture. But the big dif- 
ference shows up most prom- 
inently in the high quality of the 
Chase Bag as judged by the serv- 
ice it gives the customer. Your 
nearest Chase Branch or Sales 
Office stands ready to co-oper- 
ate with you on any bag question! 


CHASE Bae Co, 


Branches: Milwaukee, Memphis, Goshen, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, New Orleans 
Sales Offices: New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston 


Affiliated Company 'THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 





